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TO 

Sir ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. 

8fc, &c. S^c. 



My dear Sir Robert, 

It is both with pride and pleasure that I 
inscribe these Essays to you, as a public mark 
of respect, and a testimony of private regard ; 
for if there be anything on which we may be 
allowed to pride ourselves, it is upon that from 
whence one of our greatest pleasures is derived, 
.... the friendship of the wise and the good. 

In revising them for republication, there were 
few opinions which I have found reason to 
modify, and none to retract. Had I indeed 
treated of political subjects with reference only 
to their temporary importance, and the in- 
terests and passions of the passing day, I should 
not have deemed them worthy of preservation, 
still less of being dedicated to you. 
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VI DEDICATION. 

You know how litde my disposition inclines 
me toward public life, and that these are not 
pursuits in which J ever should have engaged 
willingly. But woe to him who remains inac- 
tive when it becomes his duty to exert himself I 
The part which I have taken has obtained for 
me, and in large measure, the esteem and good 
will of those by whom it is a comfort as well as 
an honour to be approved; and, on the other 
hand, the obloquy of men whose dedared en- 
mity is sufficient proof that the approbation 
which I desired has beeoi deserved, 'maximum 
' namque €st bonikxtis argumenium malts ig- 
' navisgue hominihus displicere,^ 

Most of these papers were written in times 
of public excitement, and in such a time they 
are now republished; for in this sense of the 
word I am truly a time-server. Never within 
our memory have the aspects appeared so 
threatening as at present. No foresight can 
avail against fatuity, and the desperate coun- 
cils of demented men : but even the sceptical 
Bayle has remaiked that in puch emergencies 
there is a surer hope than any that rests upon 
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haznan wisd<»n : fenten^i he says> qu/e malgri 
tout ce: que les- h&mme^ font de tres-propre & 
ruiTiep tme ohose^ il y a neamnoins une Pravi-' 
dence superieure qui la fait durer. If he 
could thus esEprssBo^ himaelC with how much 
greater reason may we trust that, the British 
Constitution, however it may be threatened 
and betrayed, will yet be preserved to us in 
mercy ! We who know in Whom; we befieve, 
and on what our principles are established, 
shall neither lose heart nor hope. In those 
principles too we have an assurance that for 
the part which we have taken, you in the front 
of the contest, and I in my retirement, we 
can never justly be reproached by others, nor 
have cause to reproach ourselves, be the issue 
what it may. 

Accept then as a token and a memorial of 
friendship these Essays, wherein, during the 
course of two and twenty years I have pleaded 
against the growing errors of the times; not 
more earnestly opposing evil designs, and pe* 
rilous experiments upon our social system. 
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than urging the necessity of those efficient 
measures^ and those only real and radical 
reforms^ by which alone it can be supported. 

Yours affectionately, 

Robert Southey. 

Kenvickf 15 Sept. 1831. 
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ESSAY I. 



ON SIR FRANCIS BURDETTS MOTION FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM; 

ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR; 

AND ON 

THE CRY OF THE WHIGS FOR PEACE. 
1810. 
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ESSAY I. 

ON SIR FRANCmBUHJ>ETr'& MOTION FOR 
PAELIAIVIENTARY REFOR]!^. 



Sir Fba»ci& BnrKDvrr^ in hiB speech upon the 
Walcheren: Expedition, argued that F^licunentary 
Reform, through the want of which he affirmed that 
miserable expadilBon had arisen, was the one thing 
needful foe the salvation of the country. ' Without 
k,' he said,.. • * without a change of system, . . without 

* reverting to the principles of the constitution, 
^ with the decline of which the country had de- 

* cfined, ao pfflmanent good could be expected. 

* If we wished to be rescued from our present 

* perilous situation, we must have pefbrm, . . reform 

* which would vevwe and reestablish the ancient 
' fundamental principles of our constitution. Un- 

* less this was obtained, neither himself nor the 

* country would be satisfied. From the folly of 
' not demanding this arose all our evils. All our 

* calamities^ all our disgraces, were derived from 

* the want of a fair and equal representation. To 

* that, and that alone, the people ought to Ibok ; 
' it would be folly to expect reUef from any other 
*" cause. If this w^se obtained, they would no 

* longer see ministerial weakness working on 

* abandoned prostitntion. This was Uieir only 

* avenue of escape from ruin, imminent ruin.' 

Hifi own scheme for renovating the constitution 
he had on a former occasion thus specified: 

B 2 
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4 ON SIR F. BURDETT^S MOTION 

* Having taken the laws and the constitution 

* for my guide, in preparing the measure I have to 

* propose, I examined attentively all those plans 

* for carrying the same principle into execution, 
' which have at different times been proposed ; 

* and having avoided all those iiltricacies which I 

* considered as so many impediments in the way, 

* have reduced it to a plain and simple form, the 

* express image of the constitution itself. — My 

* plan consists in a very few and very simple 

* regulations. 

* That freeholders, householders, and others, 
' subject to direct taxation in support of the poor, 

* the church, and the state, be required to elect 

* members to serve in Parliament. 

' That each county be subdivided according to 

* its taxed male population, and each subdivision 

* required to elect one representative. 

* That the votes be taken in each parish by the 

* parish officers ; and all elections finished in one 

* and the same day. 

' That the parish officers make the returns to 

* the Sheriff's Court, to be held for that purpose 
' at stated periods. 

* And that Parliaments be brought back to a 

* constitutional duration. 

' Under the operation of this reform, it would 

* be attended with much less difficulty to return a 

* whole Parliament, than to settle a dispute at a 

* vestry about a parish pauper. Those disgraceful 

* practices, which now attend even county elec- 

* tions, would be put a stop to. No bribery; 

* perjury, drunkenness, nor riot ; no opportunity for 
' mock patriotism ; — no leading attornies galloping 
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FOR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 9 

' about the country, lying, cheating*, and dtirring 

* up the worst passions among the worst people ; 

* — no ill blood engendered between friends and 

* relations, setting families at yariance, and mak- 
' ing each county a perpetual depositwy of elec- 

* tion feuds and quarrels. No demagogueing ! 

* — If I am a demagogue, I am as complete a 
' felo de 86 as can well be imagined ; this puts an 

* end to the occupation. — ^No qualifications nor 
' disqualifications ; no invidious exclusions by 
*• reason of any office, from the highest to the 

* lowest, either in the elector or the elected ; no 

* variable, fantastical, litigious, rights of voting ; 
' no possibility of false votes ; no treating, no 
' carrying out voters, no charges of any kind, 

* no expense, legal or illegal, no contested 

* elections. . . The people would have a choice with- 

* out a contest, instead of a contest without a 
' choice. No sham remedies worse than the 

* disease pretended to be cured ; no Grenville 

* act ! Here I speak feelingly ; I have undergone 

* this remedy. It is the remedy of a toad under 

* a harrow. Under the operation of that act, I 

* have suffered a greater pecuniary penalty than 
•* any which the law would have inflicted for any 
' crime I could have committed : this remedy is a 

* luxury a man must be very rich indeed to in- 

* dulge himself in. I could not afibrd it a second 
' time, and preferred abandoning my seat after 
' having been returned, to undergoing another 

* operation of the Grenville act. One great object 

* I have in view is to relieve other gentlemen from 

* the like benefits, by preventing the necessity of 

* having recourse to such remedies in future,, .bv 
' getting rid of all disputes and contested electior 
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^ ON »IR f . bu«d£ttNs Mosicm 

* This goed consequeBce will result from the 

* adoption of this pkji, besides preventing endless 
^ liti^ioB, ruinoBs^xpense, peijury, ill blood, and 

* periodical uproar and confusicm, this House wiH 

* be saved one-third of its time in election com^ 

* mittees ; and the Statute Book will be relieved 

* from the shameful burden -of one hundred and 
' thirteen confused and intricate laws, all pitifuA 

* substitutes for the constitution. It must also 
< give rise to other important results : those who 

* oomiplain of popular clamour, of persons allying 

* themselves with the people against the sentiments 

* and decisions of this House, would cease to have 
*^any room for complaint 

* Though I am not one of those who would 

* apply a sponge to the debt of the nation, yet am 
*' I firmly persuaded, that a reformed House of 

* Commons would introduce such a system of 
' economy, both in the collection and expenditure 

* of the public revenue, as would give instant ease 

* to the subject, and finally, and that at no very 

* distant period, by a due application of nationsd 

* resources to national objects, and to them alone^ 

* free die people from that enormous load of debt, 
' and consequent taxation, under which the nation 

* is weighed down,' 

In introducing this motion Sir Francis observed 
tliat, * the remedy which he proposes is simple, and 

* perfectly practicable ; it is consistent with the 
' habits and interests of the people, and in unison 

* with the laws and coustitution of the country^ it 

* is the Constituiion itself. — Let others,' said he, 
*' deal in whimsical Sipeculations, in undefined mys- 

* terious notions of a constitution, which eludes the 

* grasp, and soars above the conception of ordinary 
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' tnitids ; let them Bfnfffse themsiives with intricste 
* theories asd fine-spuB metaphysics; I ^laU tiold 
^ fast by that plain and substantial -constitiitHm, 
' adapted te the oonttemplation of cominon^nder- 
^ standings, to he found in the SiaftUe Book, and 
^ recogmzed by the Common Law of the Land.* 

Th» remedy, tiien, according to Sir Francis 
Burdett, is 1^ "Censtitution itself,, .that plain 
Tmd substantial Constitution ^i4nch he says is 
fonndin the StaitUte Bodk, and recogniced by the 
Common Law of Die Land.. .Sir f^ncis should 
•have refened to the Statute Book,, .the year, and 
4he reign, and the volume, and the x>ttge. 

The oonstitotiGn is an excellent War-cry for a 
party. • .* Nothing but the Constitctkmr. .Bc(t 
what do they, who use this cry, mean by the CoTt- 
stitotion which t^y call for? For there is not a 
'greater c^ffisrence between the same individual, in 
l&e days of his childhood, of iris youth, manhood* 
maturity, and ^Id age, than in the ^system of the 
iEnglish government at different periods of its his- 
tory. At what age would these renovating poli- 
ticians choose to have it come out of Medea's kettle, 
if they could iiucceed in dismembering it for the 
cxperimient ? Would they take it at the ^standard c€ 
our gnsat Alfred's time, with its appendages of 
slavery and villanage, and ft police as inqtiisitorial 
tts that of Japan ? Would they have the Planta- 
genet or the Tudor constitution, under which pai^ 
liaments were convoked only to grant money, and 
to legaHze any caprice or cruelty of the ruling fac^ 
tion, or the reigning monarch ? If neither the feu- 
dal nor the Tudor constitution will satisfy them, as 
little can they look for a precedent to the subse- 
quent ag«, when it vras put tothe decimon of arm^ 

^ ^ *^ Digitized by LjOOgle 



8 ON SIR F. BUROETT*S MOTION 

whether we should live under a despotism or a 
commonwealth. To come nearer our own times, 
would they be content with it as it existed when the 
publication of the debates was not permitted ? 

The fact is, that the Constitution is not to be 
found in the Statute Book :. .we have no nine-and- 
; hirty articles of state. The history of our govern- 
ment is like that of our common law. A system 
has grown up among us unlike that of our ances- 
tors, or of any other people ; and that system, 
such as it is, has made us the prosperous, the 
powerful, the free, . . would that it might be added . • 
the happy people that we are ! Better systems, no 
doubt, are conceivable . . for better men. The theory 
of a pure republic is far more delightful to the ima- 
.gination : it is to our constitution as a sun-dial to 
a time-piece, simpler, surer, and liable to no de- 
rangement . . if the sun did but always shine. When 
society shall be so far advanced in its progress that 
all men live in the light of reason, then they may 
have the dial ; meantime, upon any pretext that it 
.may require cleaning or repairing, let us beware 
into whose hands we trust the time-piece ! A fair 
examination of the ends which the radical reformers 
profess to aim at, and of the means whereby they 
would attain them, will prove that neither probable 
nor possible good can arise from the measures 
which they propose. The professed object is to 
diminish the public expenditure and the public bur- 
dens, by lessening the influence of government in 
elections and in Parliament, and thereby increasing 
the influence of public opinion. With this their 
arguments begin ; upon this their persuasions are 
founded ; and in this the benefits which they pro- 
pose to us so liberally and confidently, end. 
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^ FOR PARLIAUBNTARV REFORM. 9 

In every plan of political reform which has yet 
been brought forward, the House of Commons has 
.been considered as purely a legislative body ; the 
material fact being overlooked, that there is 
always a party in that House whose business it is 
to vilify and harass the ministry, and to impede and 
thwart all their measures. It is true, that statutes 
have been framed to prevent the crown from exert- 
ing any influence at elections ; but. there existed 
at that time nothing Uke that regular and organ- 
ized system of opposition, which, in the words 
of Jonathan Boucher *» ' has been imperceptibly 

* sufiered so to attach and fasten itself to our 

* constitution as almost to become a part of it, . • 

* yet surely no otherwise a part of it, than as that 

* congeries of shell-fish called barnacles, which, 

* adhering to the bottom of a ship, always impede 

* and retard her course, and at length destroy her, 
' can be called a part of the ship/ There are 
usually, as at present, four parties in the House 
of Commons t : of these, three are against the 
ministry. Now, unless there be something to 
weigh against this fearful odds, no ministry could 
stand three months; and in that case the govem- 

r * View of the Causes and Conaequences of the American Resolution, 
p. 149. 

' t The Inns, the Oats, Lord Sidmonth's, and the Radical Reformers. 
It is always desirable to disencumber an urg^oment of every thing su- 
perfluous, otherwise some farther divisions might have been specified. 
About ten members look to Mr. Canning as their leader ; about four to 
Lord Castlereagh ; the ** Saints," as they are called, are some half' 
dozen ; and, besides these, these are the Independents, who are said, 
with some humour, always to vote against their friends. Their pro- 
fessed object is to steady the state vessel; but upon trials of strength, 
Cthat is, whenever votes are valuable,) the opposition invent a question 
which may include them, and then they act like shifting ballast in bad 
-ireather.— 1810. 
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«iient of Gnglftiid ^oiild be vhrtuaHy dissolved. 
This ntodt neoessarily follow from Buy reform 
which shoald take away the influence of govern^ 
tnent But with a reform upon the plan of Sir 
Francis, it is plam that the members for every 
|»lace would be against the nrimstry, as is now the 
case with all those who repre^nt places populous 
in voters ; there then would be an end of govern- 
ment The direct road to anarchy is by this way 
■of Parliannentary Reform. 

For the mfloence of government cannot be 
lessened without destroying government, even if 
the tendency of the poposed alteration were not 
to fill the House of Commons witlh men of a dif- 
ferent stamp and character to those of whom it 
Jias hitherto been composed'*^. But the danger 
^will appear far snore imminent, when it is consi- 
. dered what would be the consequence of making 
all elections popular, in the literal sense of the 
word.. Sir Francis's plan for limiting the dura* 
tion to &ae day, and taking the votes in the Bepa^ 
yate parishes, might probably prevent riots, and 
would at least render them less frequent and less 
dangerous ; bvft wtot other evil would it lessen? 
The season of license which was taken from the 
poll would be added to the canvass ; inflammatory 
disGousses, instead of being addr^sed from the 
liustings, would be difiused more widely and effi- 
caciously by handbills ; and everywhere the suc- 
cessful candidate would be the man who flattered 
the mob most effectually. Bsibery is a light evU 

* At present (1810) the House contains about il50 eotmtry gentlemen, 
ISO conrtten and (ifoveniinent votes, SO merchants, mannfaetnrers, and 
bankers, 60 bred to the law, 60 to the army, and 17 to the navy. The 
rest are non-descripts. 
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when eempored to the arts of encouraging disaf- 
fedion in Ihe popolace, exciting Iheir 'mntinoas 
feelings, and stirring them to claraoar fer unat- 
tainable ^benefits. They 'who prop)0&e oaths for 
the 'elected, that no money ^nr iifBnence has been 
used in obtoining their election^ shoald invent an 
eath also that there has been none «f this fouler 
corruption* .no making the people drunk with 
seditiaUr'-.tto bribing them with lying promises: 
for this would be the currency if all elections were 
made popular, and the iu'fiaence cff wealth and 
power destroyed. St is easy to see who would be 
the successful candidates at such elections : . .not 
men whose names and families are older in the 
country than the old oaks upon their estates, and 
who possess ^e habitual and hereditary respect 
and coirfideneeof all around them ; . . not they who 
have made their own fortunes, and, with an ho- 
nourable aanbition, are desirous of serving and 
49«pporting, as best they can, the country and the 
govemfment in which and under which tk»y have 
prospered^ . .niot the soldier and the sailor, who, 
having upheld the honour of Cngland abroad^ 
would fain in the evening of life sustain her inte«- 
4?e8ts at home ; . .not the lawyer Who is at the head 
of his pvolession ;, . not the man of lead*ning, the 
financier, the statesman, and the philosopher :. • 
but hotheaded and presumptuous youth; the old, 
to whcnn yeara have brought no Imowledge ; the 
«dventiu«r ; the gambler, who would sport with 
the fovtmies of bis country as lightly as he sets 
his own upon the die ; the unsuccessful, the dis^ 
•appointed, and the desperate. These would be 
the successful candidates; these would be the 
popular leaders^ and they would be followed by 
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12 ON SIR F. BURDETt's MOTION 

* every one that was in distress, and every one 

* that was in debt, and every one that was dis- 

* contented *.' It is even now contended for by 
many, that members ought not to use their owa 
judgement, but to vote as instructed by their con- 
stituents. Make all elections popular, and the 
constituents will have no need to exact a pledge 
to this effect, so ready will they who court their 
&vour be to offer it ! Such a result is the natural 
and inevitable consequence of a direct unaltered 
representation in our state of half knowledge ; the 
power would then be as effectually in the hands 
of the people as it was at Athens : how that people 
exercised their power history hath told us ; and, 
ill as they exercised it, oh what a fearful differ- 
ence is there between the Athenian people and 
the British populace ! The rashness and incon- 
sistency which are inseparable from popular coun- 
cils would bring on disaster after disaster ; public 
men would be sent to the block upon every national 
misfortune,, .for it is the nature of all tyrannies, 
whether of the one or the many, to be cruel ; and 
England would be ruined as Carthage was, be- 
cause the mob there were consulted when the 
Senate was not unanimous. The end of these 
evils would be a military despotism, which is the 
consummation of all evils ; . . if indeed we escaped 
the yoke of Buonaparte, that bloody and insatiable 
barbarian, whom there is this reason for supposing 
some among us would be ready to call in as their 
friend . . that they have taken especial care never to 
jender him their enemy. 

Such would be the consequence of making the 
government subordinate to public opinion. Pub- 

* 1 Samuel, c 9ii. v. 2. 
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lie cxpioiMm has already attained in this country 
the utmost influence which is conipatibie with 
public safety ; the p«nDitied publication of the 
parliamentary debates, and the list oi majorities 
which are now so sedulously given, are quite 
enough to insure care^ and upri^it conduct ia 
•Parliament, even if the House of Commons were 
as permanent as the House of Peers. Not long 
since it was asserted in a newspaper, which is 
iB<»e useful to Boonaparie than his own Argus^ 
(faction serving his purpose more effectually than 
open treason,) that the editors of all the news- 
papers in combination could overthrow the con- 
stitution. T^e boast was not much overstrained. 
But if the newspax>er press is, ia its present state» 
(as assuredly it is,) the best guardian of our liber- 
ties, its unbridled license, which is the despotism 
of public opinion, would soon lead to the destruc- 
tion of all liberty, and England wovld have its 
Marats and its Heberts. 

But no ill consequences can be apprdiended 
iOrom the alteration which Sir Francis has pro- 
posed in the manner of taking votes, liiis reform 
is not less easy than it is desirable ; and will be 
effected when some candidate shall have fallen a 
victim to a brutal and infuriated populace. Murder 
lias been attempted at such times, and pr^arations 
for it deliberately made ; and greatly is it to be 
wished, that an alteration should be brought about 
before the necessity for it is evinced, as other- 
wise it surely will be, by some dreadful * event of 

• After this esasy was published, Sir Murray Maxwell was so se- 
Terely injured by a stone thrown at him, among other missiles, as h©^ 
wm retiring from the hustings in Corent Garden, that the country,. 
Aoring many years, was deprired of the serviees of one of its Lest 
nayal officers, in the primeof life. Had he been killed, some legislatiTe 
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: 14 t)N SIR F. burdvtt's hotion 

this kind. Regulations which would diminish, at 
least, the merciless consumption of post-horses, the 
drunkenness and the rioting at contested elections, 
might be proposed in Parliament, as measures of 
pure utility, in which all parties (mere demagogues 
alone excepted) are interested alike. The dimi- 
nution of expense would, perhaps, not be so cbn- 
siderable as may at first appear, because there 
would still remain an ample field for electioneering 
roguery, and more legal checks would be required : 
but the other advantages are sufficiently great to 
render an alteration desirable, from which no evil 
in any way can be apprehended. 

If any real reform in the representation be 
, practicable, it is either by electing the electors, and 
thus filtering them through successive processes, 
after the manner of the Spanish Cortes ; — (and for 
a pure legislative body, in which there is no party 
embodied against the government, this mode is 
unexceptionable :) or, it might be better effected 
among us by raising the value t>f a freehold to 
what it originally was, and thus taking away 
votes from the ignorant, who cannot possibly know 
how to use them. A man ought well to have 
studied history before he is fit for any direct share 
in national policy ; and certainly his constituents 
should be within reach of reading history if they 
please. All the errors which prevailed in this 
<;ountry respecting the French revolution pro- 

Tneasnte, no doabt, would have been taken for preventing' the possibi- 
lity of such outrages at any election in future. The outrage has not been 
without its efifect, but of a different kind. For Sir Murray Maxwell 
was tfie last naval candidate for fFestmnster; and thenceforth that 
city has been delivered over to pure democracy, although it is the seat 
of a government whose influence in all elections is the nnfalling topic 
of opposition candidates I— -1830. 
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ceeded from fptomiee: no man wfav iniB ac* 
quainted wii& the IiistDvy of tile Frondb eould have 
caqwGtodany happy reinilt from a rcTolulaoni in 
France, the French beiiM^ what tiiey wese ; nxr maa 
who had studied MachtareUl ooiiid hare comniiltai 
the blunders which were committed in the conduct 
of the anti-jaeohin war. But wedtii of some kind, 
by whatever Iqgal criterion to be indiealed, is neees- 
9ary to education and sound thought on policy, . - 
a sdoice which,, of all others^, tempts men to thiidc 
it easy, while it, is in reahty the most difficult of all- 
The real evil of our representation lies, not intlie 
influence of the Toeasury^but m the>pow«r of a few 
great land-holders,, .in that power which enables 
one of these poltlicalr behemoths to demand for him- 
aelf an office, or at. least to exercise an inihience in 
the goyemment, though he should have no preten* 
sons to it on the score of abilitiesr or character. 
This ia a powerwfaieh no oath can reach, and which 
Mr. Curwen's bill renders move monstrous, by 
destroying, or attnnpting to destroy,, all that 
counteibfldaaced it An eini it is, and a great evil ; 
but it is one which tiie increasing' weidth of the 
country rnnst contxnnaliy dinmiish. All prosperous 
comities hsve been gradually emancipating them'* 
seWes. In Lancadbire, property is so split through 
the evident advantage of selling land in small 
lots, whereby it fetches at least a double price, 
that the fiediolders are augmented from 8,000 to 
2Bt09O : in Yoricshire, the increase has been from 
10,000 to 25,000. Even Norfdk, which boasts 
of only agricultHial improvement, while its maauw 
fectnres have declined*, has more than doubled 

• Biiiee «he peace of 1815 the ^Norwich mairofacttirw hare xenrti 
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its freeholders. No plan of reform that has 
been suggested would touch this evil, except the 
wild one of universal sufirage, which would be 
proclaiming anarchy at once. It is not, however, 
of such magnitude, but that it may safely be left' 
to its natural decay. 

Mr. Whitbread, in speaking upon this subject, 
spake with respect of the nominated members, . . 
a pretty considerable number happening to be on 
his own side of the house. Concerning the sale of 
seats, he argued with less candour and less jus- 
tice. , * The man,' he said, * who was returned by 

* his money could have little connection with pub- 
' lie feeling. With his constituents he could never 

* come in contact : he could have no bias to comply 

* with their opinions ; perhaps he had never seen 

* them. He felt and acted as the representative 

* of his bOOOl, ; and when he was versed in the 

* system of ministerial management, he would not 

* long remain backward in pursuing that course 

* which he observed followed by so many to their 

* own private advantage.* If Mr. Whitbread had 
glanced upon some of the very men who were pre- 
pared to give their votes with him upon the sub- 
ject then in discussion, he would have seen this 
sweeping and illiberal condemnation at once dis- 
proved. But unless he were prepared to main- 
tain that all men are naturally corrupt in the literal 
as well as theological sense of the phrase; that 
there is a species of political original sin, and that 
the only means of regeneration is by a popular 
election ; . . unless this were his meaning, his argu- 
ments stand self-confuted : for they amount to 
nothing more than this, . . that the man who owes his 
seat not to popular favour, nor to the nomination of 
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one of our great land-leviathans, but has made a 
direct purchase of it, becomes thereby, to all intents 
and purposes, an independent member ; . . a posi- 
tion which Mr. Windham maintained in the debates 
upon Mr. Curwen's bill, with his usual ability. 

The main evil of our government is not in the 
state of the representation, but in the want of an 
efficient head. In time of war, a cabinet, like an 
aulic council, seems to insure vacillation and im- 
becility ; it proceeds by a system of concessions 
and compromises, which renders it incapable of 
anything vigorous or decisive. We want a re- 
sponsible prime minister, to whom all the depart- 
ments of state should be subordinate. There is 
no change of constitution in an alteration of this 
kind ; for the constitution knows as little of a 
cabinet as of a premier: it is sufficient that it 
attaches responsibility to the King's advisers. The 
nature of our government indeed, altogether, is 
better adapted for a state of peace than for war ; in 
war the existence of a regular opposition becomes 
almost as injurious to the nation and to the national 
character, as it at other times may occasionally be 
beneficial. It is indeed a strange anomaly in 
politics, that there should exist in the legislature 
of any country a regular party, whose business it 
is to obstruct every measure of the government, 
and, by every possible means, render the admi- 
nistration odious and contemptible to the people ; . • 
a party who, when we go to war, tell the world we 
are in the wrong; and when we are engaged in it, 
declaim upon our dilapidated resources and in- 
tolerable burdens, the irresistible strength of the 
enemy, and the necessity of making peace with a 

c 
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power winch k is impoasible €cft va ix^ wiihfitand. 
In E&gland the leftl import of this knf^a^ is 
understood ; hutabroad it passes camnt ; . .it dis^ 
heartens our allies ; and when Baonaparte would 
persuade the FViencli that the conquest of Spain 
and Portugal is easy, and the raia of England 
oertaki, his surest polix;y is to fill the Moniteuf 
with the speeches of a party-leader, the cowardly 
sophistiry of a piffty-critic, and the fisdlacies and 
£iklsehoods of an oppomtion paper. 

For him who has the business of true reform, 
that is, who has the desire of benefiting his 
country and his kind, sincerely at heart, there is 
work Plough in the world, be his temper and tlie 
nature of his talents what they may. Benevolence, 
however active, nsay find sufficient employment in 
those plans, so peculiarly honourable to England, 
which are at this time carrying on for betteiSBg 
the condition of the poor, lor preventing poverty 
and guilt by national education, for sowing the 
seeds of civiiizatien in Africa, and for ^f^tendiag 
the blessings of Christianity to the degraded na- 
tions of the East, the brutalized tribes of Polynesia, 
the Tartar hordes, the Negroes, and the poor 
Hottentots, . . now subjects of our own government, 
the most inofiensive of men, and hitherto the most 
wickedly oppressed. If his ambition be to figure 
in Parliament as a p<^tical reformer, there also 
good is to be done, in which, let but practicable 
plans be brought forward, any ministry will be most 
ready to co-operate : the poor laws and the penai 
laws require revision, and means are still desired 
for preventing the necessity of pressing for the 
navy. Is it dMcuk to am^ki one of these things? 
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oh then be «iii6lt Is &r iiMiie •so to amend the 
system whichnchides^ieiiiall!» .Shcmlditbehfs 
faamour to femit oe^ abuses ? Let hnn look to the 
co«itract<»rs,. .those, for inslaiice, whose biscuit is 
known in the navy by Hie name of * composition- 
cake,' over which thek makdicUon is piously 
drank as a standi^ toast in the ward-room. Or 
let him examiiie into the state of the charitable 
foundations orver the coiinti*y, where ^mt same 
number of poor p^soas are now mamtained in 
the same manner as when ^e institutions were 
endowed centuries a^o ; and the increase of the 
rents, which in some piaees is twenty, fifty, even 
an hundred fold, is swalkiwed up by chaplains and 
trustees. But if he be indeed a patriot, in the 
genuine sense of that polluted name, . . if he has in 
him a deep, and dutiful, and enlightened love of 
the coiHitry in which it has been his happy privi- 
lege to be born, . « he fnll feel that in these times the 
poramoont duty of an Englishman is, to exert 
iumself in raising the spirit of his countrymen to 
tile pitch of Hiose days, when they won crowns 
and brought home captive kings. The one busi« 
ness of Engiand is to abate the power of France ; 
that power she must beat down, or fall herself; 
that power she wUl beat down, if she do but 
wisely and strenuously put forth her oMnn mighty 
means. 

A nation engaging in war without a deep con- 
viction of the necessity of obtaining its object, 
must act mate by chance than by foresight ; dif- 
ficulties which have not been foreseen are, when 
they arise, magnified into impossibiKties ; and they 
occasion either the oudden abandonment of an 

c 2 
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20 ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR, 

enterprize lightly begun, or such a vacillation both 
in the cabinet and the field, that the opportunities 
of action are lost, and success becomes impossible. 
These few words comprise the history of all our 
military failures. A general want of information 
has always been complained of by the British 
army ; countries have been found quite different 
from the notions entertained of them ; the maps 
and plans in our possession have proved erro- 
neous, and the disposition of the natives has dis- 
appointed our expectations. Now, information 
upon all these points is certainly and easily to be 
obtained, . . but not on the spur of the moment ; it 
must be the work of foresight, and would not 
have been neglected, had the nation felt more 
strongly the importance of its wars by land. A 
more unaccountable^ and far more mischievous 
cause of failure is, that in almost all our military 
expeditions, the force employed has been inade- 
quate to the object proposed. It is no economy, 
says Captain Pasley, either of money or of lives, to 
make war by driblets. We ought to deal in war 
by wholesale; fifties of thousands bring home 
princely returns to the enterprising merchant; 
the gains of the timid trader, even when he gains, 
are little in proportion to the little that he has 
risked upon the adventure ; and by cautiously shift- 
ing his capital from one branch of commerce to 
another he sees bolder competitors outstrip him in 
all, and perhaps ruins himself at last from a fear 
of bankruptcy. Our system has usually been not 
to employ more men than are barely sufficient to 
match the enemy in the field, in those countries 
which we have designed to wrest from him, . .as if 
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it would be an unfair advantage to send more 
troops against him than he has assembled there in 
readiness for the game. Wherever he has not 
been able to pour in reinforcements and weigh us 
down by numbers, this has answered,, .because 
with equal numbers, or even with numbers not 
greatly inferior, we always have beat the French, 
and, by God's blessing, shall continue to do so ; 
but even then it is a wasteful policy, compelling 
us to fight and beat the enemy whom an addi- 
tional force would have frightened into submis- 
sion ;. .and for its ruinous consequences in other 
cases, it is needless to refer to examples which are 
still too fresh in remembrance. 

This inadequacy of force has not indeed always 
occasioned that utter disgrace and destruction 
which might have been expected ; because British 
troops are incomparably the best in the world. 
Witness the battle of Coruna, when the wreck of 
our soldiers, stifiT and foundered with the fatigue 
of the cruelest march that ever broke up an army 
in Europe, . . heart-broken with indignation and 
with suffering, . . and having nothing in view from 
success, but an immediate and hurried embarka- 
tion, which would be published and proclaimed 
over the whole continent as a flight,, .were per- 
mitted at last to turn upon their pursuers ; in that 
miserable state they achieved for their country a 
victory at once the proudest and the most humi- 
liating in her annals ; a victory which, proving so 
incontestibly what they could do, served only to 
make the grief and the shame of England more 
poignant for what they had done I But if the 
utter destruction of the army was thus prevented, 
the ruinous consequences of half measures wer^ 
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iiifficiemtly exempMfied in thftt lameBtaMe cam* 
piii§fQ ; and it was not the kasi evil arising from 
the inadequacy of the BriHsh force,, that it gave a 
&ir ostensible cause of despondency to Sir J<Hm 
Moore, who was akeady too prone to despond 
from the naiture and habit of hb mind, and 
\f ho had learnt to* tibuik witli eiaggaraited appre^ 
hensions both of the power and S» skill of the 
French. 

. Peace with Buoanpaste» or with France undes 
any other ruler, wh^e France possesses the ex* 
tent of coast whkb is at present snlgect ta it, it i» 
foUy, or insanity,, or treason to advise. To carry 
on a defensive war would be to remain stationary 
in power* while our ^nemy was increasing in 
strength; ••this also is demonstKaUy a certain 
i»ad to ruin. We have at tMs time an efficient re^- 
gular army of upwarcib of 250^000 raen. What 
ften, if we could lay tins island alongside France^ 
ahouid prevent us from doing it as. resolutely aa 
e^er Nelson brought an enemy's three-decker to 
dose quarters, «. and as confidnutly of success? 
What should deter us £rom meeting- Buonaparte 
any where with, equal numbers* casting the Kfoer* 
ties of the world inta the scale, and trusting to 
God, and our good canse, and our own right 
bands, for the triumphnnit issue? But no mi* 
racle is needed ibr enabling us to meet him. We 
axe masters of the sea,, .uncontrolled, undisputed^, 
absolute lords of the whole ocean. It is in our 
power therefore to choose the vantage groimd^ 
and to attack the enemy wherever and whenever 
it may be most advaatageous for us, with such a 
force as shoukl ensure success, were t^ere even na 
superiority of moral causes on our side, and if tke 
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people wbinift we a«e i» deliver wei»' tfl» leiiHim 
pessive (spectators, of ttie amtcst Witii aicb op* 
p^rti]]aitie», wilh smh a ibffeev wiidb siiek imemos of 
augpnenlisiff, and smk vesouveea fiw suppevtiBg 
lt,».knewiQg^ too wha^ not eimi tite moot paene* 
e^ridieo, iior Ibe nee^ besotted of Ibe tynsl's ad* 
«BttreB» ia tins co«»lry, da«e deny, tbol^ wherever 
our troope liftve beea M^ teied ageisiel h-b iaif m^ 
eible9» tliey lisve uni&mly beaten then^. . wint is 
k tbei eaa bare ooeasioiied thr absurd and rib* 
ebieyous lisdrng of dnwnay^, wbkb g;tives ear to ao^ 
TOBce raiher tiban tbe voiee of hope^ to any 
eooaeelo rather tban tbiwe mS troe patciotuHBv 
true courage, aad tme wtsdooi,.. .of boooiir sad 
lrf(kufcy? 

The maxim which the despoadenls m mtA out 
of parfiameoit are peipetuB% meudcatiBg' b» that 
we ou^hA to hwhmd ottr rtsoamees. . By the it is 
flBeaat that we bu^t to aa^e our men and onr 
money tiU we are aetnaUy iRTaded by tbe eiiewy; 
Now as to tbe peiiey of busbanding- neney witb 
BVKh ariew, we bare an iUnstnons esempiifiea- 
tioA of it 101 the Crsedcs of Cwwtaffltiiiople, wbio 
hoarded ap tboae treasures to>be pitwdeied by the 
Ifvraderv wbleb they would not expend in carcyin^ 
on tbe war afaiQst him; Ovg own hiatory afl&rds 
another sudt example in wbait bei^ (die loyaJtsIs 
during tbe greal rebellion; we harre seen its efl^et 
u^on tbe Dutch in our own tune ; and the equally 
wise policy of husbanding an army hea been eadii* 
bited still move recently by Prussia. Prussia had an 
army of the * best disciplined troops '' in the world ; 
Ibey were tbe admiradnon of aH Europe upon the 
pasade, and they had once bean tbe iserror of £u»- 
lope in the fidd. Bat the existing army had been 
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hvibanded: the consequence was, that in the hour 
of trial they came to the field like raw miiitia-men 
opposed to veteran troops; and in a single day the 
IHiissian monarchy was lefl at the mercy of a 
conqueror. ' The event of the battle of Jena might 
have been predicted with perfect certainty ; for in 
military science, as in every other science, art, or 
trade, practice is essential to perfection. The 
pugilist improves both his skill and his muscular 
power by daily trials and exertions ; the more he 
uses his arms, the more tremendous is the blow 
which he is able to deal with them ; whereas the 
Hindoo devotee who sits with his hands before 
him in the same posture of devotion for weeks 
and months and years, huihands his muscles till 
he loses the use of them. 

' Oh woe to thee when doubt comes on!* says 
a wild German writer ; * it blows over thee like a 

* wind from the North, and makes all thy joints 

* to quake V Woe indeed will be to the British 
statesmen who doubt the strength of their cause 
and of their country, and stand in awe of the 
enemy with whom it is engaged ! And woe will 
be to us,, .and to Europe whose deliverance must 
come from us,, .and to liberty and knowledge, and 
pure morals, and true religion, which with hs 
(humanly speaking) must stand or fall, if the go- 
vemm«[it of this mighty kingdom, in these mo- 
mentous times, should be entrusted to men, as 
Wordsworth says of them 

Who talk of dangler which they fear. 
And honour which they do not understand I 

We have been told of the dangers in which 
Lord Wellington and his army are placed ; . . this 
too in language which it is humiliating for an 
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Englishman to read as coming from an English 
press,, .language as base as the basest political 
cowardice could inspire, and as mischievous as the 
foulest treason could have dictated. But this is 
not the feeling of the British people ; 

For we are tbe sons of the men 
Who conqaer'd on Cressy's plain. 

And what our fathers did. 
Their sons can do again. — M. B. 

What if Buonaparte himself should again enter 
the Peninsula with his legion of honour^ and his 
imperial guards, and his new army of the North 
to put in execution his old threat of driving the 
English into the sea? On the banks of the Tagus * 
we can assemble a British force numerous enough 
to engage with any that he can bring there, and 
we can supply it there with certainty and safety. 
Would to God that the contest was put upon such 
an issue ! One effectual victory,. . one thorough 
success pursued to the destruction of an army 
which he commanded in person,. . and oh what 
a spirit would be kindled throughout groaning 
and humiliated Europe ! We have not yet learnt 
to think highly enough of our own power. We 
must exalt ourselves if we would not be humbled 
by the enemy. 

In such times, it is worse than folly to distract 
the attention of government by clamouring con- 
cerning imaginary grievances ; and to excite dis- 
content in the people is, as far as possible, to 
betray the country. Of what should we complain ? 
Of the public burthens ? It is the war by which 
they are chiefly occasioned ; . . carry on that war 
vigorously to the end, the end will be triumphant, 

• This part of the Essay was written while Massena was before tho 
lines of Torres Vedras. 
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flind then tke bnrihciiff may be dimnis^ed ; eoD* 
dude it by a precipitate peace*, no* diminution can 
be effected^ and you deliYer yonraelves up to the 
enemy,, .to a tyrant wh«>8e Ihtle inger is heamr 
than the loins of aay usurper that ev& yet waa 
sent as a curse among mmakind. • . Is it of political 
grievances? Under no possible or conceivable 
form of goyemment could we enjoy more perfect 
individual liberty. An Englishman is as free in 
word and deed as in thought^ subj/ect to no other 
restrietioa than that which natural law nequires^ 
which is the niie of reason, that he use not hia 
ewn freedom to the mjury of another. And for poli^ 
tical freedom, in what o&er age or country, since 
the beginning of the world, has it ever been so se- 
cured ? That any man of upright intentions might 
deliver his opinions plainly and freely upon all 
public measures, is a &ct so notorious that it might 
seem superfluous to assert it If at any time 
within our memory it has been otherwise, (as in 
truth it was dudng the Pitt and Grenville admi- 
nistration,) it must be remembered that revolu- 
tionary practices were at that time carried on ;. and 
it ought not to be forgotten, that government could 
not have acted tyrannically unless the stream of opi- 
nion bad been with it, and that for the acts of injus- 
tice whieh were then committed, the juries were at 
least as culpable as the crownrlawyers. Public opi- 
nion in those days outran the measures of govern- 
ment ; and in the riots at Birmingham we had a 
specimen of what is to be expected fvom its su- 
premacy. For whether the ^end who bestrides 
it and spurs it on^ have Jacobin or Anti-Jacobin 
Written on his forehead, the many-headed Beast 
is the same. 
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ESSAY II. 
ARMY AND NAVY REFORMS. 



Discussions concerning abuses, real as well as 
pretended, in the navy and naval departments, 
have been brought forward in Parliament with that 
prejudice and disregard of truth which distinguish 
the radical reformers; their exaggerated state- 
ments obtained all the publicity that could be 
given them by that part of the press which is never 
negligent in performing its work of mischief; and 
thus they succeeded in engaging public attention, 
while the measures of real utility to the service 
which were proposed or efiected by its true friends 
were unheeded, and scarcely heard of. Such 
are the regulations which Mr. Croker communi- 
cated to the House ^, stating that, according 
to the old arrangement, when a seaman was 
permitted to procure a substitute^ in order to 
quit the service himself, his only course was to 
apply to persons called crimps, who charged at 
the rate of 100 guineas for an able-bodied seaman, 
and 50 for a landsman ; and who insisted, that 
'the whole sum should be deposited at first. 
Months, and even years, therefore, elapsed before 
the substitute was found ; and it often happened 
that the individual who paid his money sailed to a 
fqreign station, or perhaps died, before the object 
was accomplished. Government, considering this a 
grievance which called for its interference, resolved 
•May, 1811. 
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to put an end to the iniquitous trade of the crimps 
altogether. With this view, the Board of Admi- 
ralty determined that the man should be dis- 
charged the moment his discharge was paid for, at 
the rate of 80 guineas for an able^-bodied seaman, 
and 40 for a landsman ; instead of the fifty and the 
hundred, as charged by the crimps, under all the 
casualties of iaipositioa and delay. The money 
thus received was carried io the fimd for Tai«ng 
volunteer seamen, and all the olajects <if the 
arrangement were fully answered. Such, too, 
was the plan proposed by L<Nrd Mel^Me, that an 
adequate number of kite's ships should without 
delay be prepared and fa«ld is readiness for the 
accommodation of such tro^fis as it might be found 
expedient to embark in furtherance of the pul:^ 
service. This motion he introduced by a speech 
of sound r^tsoning and great ability. * The great 

* loss of lives,* he said, * which our colonial 

* conquests had cost at the comnMiicemeat of the 

* last war, had led htm to observe that the mortality 

* did not arise solely, nor perhaps principally, from 

* their services in the field; and to believe that an 

* improvement in the mode of conveying the troops^ 

* by afiR)rding them a more airy and comfortable 
' accommodation during the passage to the West 
' Indies, would tend greatly to their preservation* 
' The then command^-in-chief of the troops up<m 

* that station was persuaded that every prospect 

* of success from their operations depended more 

* upon the care, attention, and comfort afforded 

* to them on their passage, than upon any other 

* circumstance whatever. These objects could 

* best be attained by the use of armed troop-ships ; 

* and whether you conskler the comfortable 
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* acconnnodtrtaoii whkk the ofiicas and mcfi enjiiy 

* vfjon ^e voyage, m eompanaon wM that ivliich 
' they eicpenenoe m commoB trafiS|K)rts,— the 

* safety of the troops m case of sepavatioB,— ^the 

* conspamtiveiy few sfa^ fequired for the con- 

* veyanoe of ao acmy, — 4he expedltioii with whkh 

* it may be traii8|KNrted,-«^^e teility of landing' and 

* re-emfaafkhig', as wdl as odier esseutials, — the 

* si^iior advantages of this mode of sending 

* troo|» oi^er that of ooBveyii^ them in hived 
' transports are altogether i&caleulafole. One 

* advantage deserved especial notice, that of having 

* the ships under naval discijdine, a dfcnrastance 

* of the highest importance.' And here Liord Mel- 
ville produced the testimoiiy of some navy officers. 
One of them declared that it was totally itnprac- 
ticahle to land an army in the &ce of a respectable 
enemy in transport-boats. The greatest loss in 
landing in £gypt was occasioned by the confusion 
of the transport-boats, and had not the centre and 
right been carried in men-of-wars' boats, that 
landing woidd not have been accomplished in the 
gallant manner it was. Another officer stated, 
Siat in the Te-emb«rkation at Corunna, the trans- 
ports made oae trip with their boats when the men 
of war made ten. 'The officers,' said Lord 
Melville, 'who superintended that raklnight em- 

* barkation endured far more anxiety than they 

* had experienced in the hour of battle, owing to 

* the want of ardex and discipline among the 
^ transports, which was such as to produce the 

* utmost coniuaon and embarrassment, and to 

* excite, in the minds of those presentt, the greatest 
< alarm for the fete of die army. Indeed, *e 
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* serious consequences so much apprehended were 

* only prevented by the exertions of the navy 

* officers and seamen, and of the superintending 

* commissioners of the Transport Board. These 

* distressing circumstances would not have oc- 

* curred, if, instead of common transports, there 

* had been regular troop-ships, under naval 
' discipline, whose officers would liave been atten* 

* tive and obedient to the signals made to point 
' out to them the positions which the respective 
' ships were to take and maintain. 

* I cannot,' said. Lord Melville, * entertain a 

* doubt, that if, at the beginning of last year, there 

* had existed in this country an establishment of 

* armed troop -ships, adequate to the conveyance 

* of even eight or ten thousand men, a very con- 

* siderable portion, if not the whole, of the enemy*s 
' ships at Flushing might have been captured or 

* destroyed ; and, if it had been thought expedient, 
' the basin might, without much difficulty, have 

* been destroyed also. I have said, if it had been 
' thought expedient, because I am strongly 

* impressed with an opinion, that, if there had been 

* such an establishment of floating barracks as I 

* am now recommending, neither the evacuation 

* of Walcheren, nor the destruction of the basin at 
' Flushing would have been necessary. Few men 
' will, I think, conceive it probable, that because 

* the enemy's ships were not in a condition to quit 
' the basin of Flushing in the months of February 

* and March of last year, we were therefore equally 

* sure of finding them still there in the months of 
'July and August, when our great armament 

* sailed for the Scheldt ; consequently the pro&« 
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* pect of capturing or destroying them was re- 
'. duced to the single chance of a successful attack 

* upon Antwerp. If, however, there had been, 
' in the beginning of last year, such an estab- 
'. lishment as that for which I now contend, eight 
' or ten thousand men might have been easily 

* embarked, without ostentation or parade, and 

* might have proceeded to the point of attack in 
' perfect secrecy, when, in conjunction with our 
' blockading fleet, a successful result would, I 

* confidently believe, have crowned their operations. 
. ' The plan, then, which. I submit to the- House» 

* is. simply this; I propose to fit out, from the 
■* ordinary of the navy, a number, of armed troop- 
' ships, adequate to the accommodation of 24,000^ 
' men. The troops to be divided into detach- 

* ments, each properly commanded ; and to be 

* accompanied and escorted. by a few two-decked 
.' ships, and a certain number of frigates and 
*■ light-armed vessels. These ^ flying armaments 
' to be distributed along the enemy's, coasts, and 
' to act either separately or conjointly, according 

* to circumstances ; and, if their operations, were 
' judiciously conducted, they might, (besides 
*■ annihilating the coasting, and such other trade 
' as may still be carried on by. our enemies,) by 
*■ keeping up a constant alarm on. their coasts, 

* oblige them to draw a very great part of their 

* armies down to theit coasts, for the purpose of 
' protecting them against our attacks and pre- 
' datory incursions ; and such a system of waiiare 

* would thus act in the most beneficial manner, 

* both as a means of co-operating with our allies, 

* and of effectually annoying our enemies. It is 

D 
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^ scarcely necessary to observe that, if at any time 

* an object should present itself upon which we 
' could, with effect and benefit, employ together 

* the whole 24,0(K) men, a sin^ letter from the 
^ War-oflBoe and the Adimiraity could speedily as- 
*.8emUe them at any rendezvous most expedient 
' for the eawctttion of the {nrojected serviee. 

* Such ships of war as may be appropriated to 

* the reception and conveyance of troops, shoiold 

* be fitted, armed, manned, and equipped, on the 

* following nduced scale : — the orew not to ex- 
' oeed, at the utmost, Qne<third of the proper com- 

* plement of men ; — bo ship to carry more than 

* 20, nor less tfaam 12 guns (according to her 

* class), and these to be principally carronades ; — 
^ the ships also to have reduced masts and yaids, 

* the original lower masts only being kept in ; die 

* wear and tear of a ship so fitted and employed 
' would notexoeed Qne*lourth of an active cruiser, 

* and the expenses and charges would, in the ag- 

* gregate, be less than one half of the expenses 
' and charges incnned for ships when fitted, 

* armed, and equipped for the purposes of war. — 
' And here it is very material to state, that these 

* opinions have the full and entire concunrence of 

* several naval officers, whose experience and 
' judgment entitle them to perfect confidence in 

* this respect ; and that one of these officers com- 
' manded, nearly tlw whole of the late war, either 

* an armed transport or a troop^ship, and was 
« present at all the most important conjunct opera- 

MiODS.' 

Lord Melville then entered into a detail of esti- 
mates, shewing that it would be more economical 
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to employ troop-ships than hired transports, eveu 
In mere direct expense. * Besides/ mid he, ' a 

* very great additional secarity would be derived 

* against the captare and loss of great numbers of 

* our seamen and soldiers in faired transports. I 

* should be most unwilling to estimate the lives of 
' either on data of pecuniary compensation : but 

* if any cold calculator should think it advisable to 

* follow out such an investigation, he might find,. 

* upon inquiry, that the expense of the recruiting 

* service amounts to an enormous sum. Upwards 

* of 180 transports have been captured or lost 

* since the commencement of the present war. 

* About 1700 persons have been taken m them ; 

* about 1900 have perished. The cold calculator 
^ may take this into his account : — ^but I reject all 

* such caknilatimts^-— I hold the life of a British 

* sailor or soldier to be inestimable ; and if I had 

* the means of bringing forward the evidence of 

* our enemies upon that subject, I should will- 

* ingly rest upon their testimony. 

* It has been objected,' he continued, ^ that the 

* equipment and keeping up the requisite number 

* of armed troop-ships would be such a drain upon 

* the navy, and would require so many seamen, as 

* to cause serious inconvenience to the naval ser- 

* vice. Now, the establishment which I have pro- 

* posed woidd require 46,000 tons of shipping : 

* the tonnage of the British navy is about 800,000 ; 

* and let me ask, whether any man, competent to 

* form a judgement on the subject, can doubt that, 

* if ships to the extent of 48,000 tons were to be 

* appropriated for the conveyance of troops, the 
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*• remainder would not be more than amply sufii- 
' cient for every naval • service for which our fleet 
' can possibly be required? In 1800 and 1801, 

* the number of troop-ships and armed transports 

* that were employed amounted to 50 sail, and 

* their tonnage to about 50^000 tons, which we 
' had no hesitation in thus employing at that time, 
*• notwithstanding the fleets of France, Spain, and 
' Holland, amounted to about 100 sail of the line. 

* At present, the Russian, Swedish, Danish, 

* Dutch, or French force, amounts collectively to 
*• only 71 sail of the line, while there are 105 sail 
*' of the British line now in commission. In truth, 
' I am strongly impressed with a conviction that 
*• the naval establishment of the country is now 

* upon a scale considerably exceeding what, in 

* wisdom, in sound policy, and on every principle 

* of sound economy, it ought to be. In my judg- 

* ment, 81 sail of the line are sufficient for Eu- 

* ropean service, being thus distributed ; 20 to 
' the Baltic, Id to watch the motions of the 
*• Dutch fleet, the French fleet in the Scheldt and 

* at Cherbourg^ 12 for the ports in the Bay of 

* Biscay, 21 for the Mediterranean and Black 

* Sea, 10 for the service of Lisbon and Cadiz ; 
' 10 ships of the line would suffice for foreign 

* service: the whole force requisite being 91, 

* which I consider amply sufficient for every pro- 

* bable demand. 

' I trust your lordships will believe, that I should 

* be one of the last men to recommend that our 

* naval establishment should be put upon a foot- 

* ing of doubt or nice balance with the force of 
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* the enemy. Our superiority ought at all times 

* *o be decisive and commanding ; but I contend 

* 4hat, considering the scarcity of naval timber, and 

* -the high price of naval stores of every descrip- 

* tion, this is not a moment when the country 

* ought to give way to a wasteful, ostentatious, 

* tind prodigal expenditure ; and such I consider 

* an unnecessary number of ships in commission, 

* if they be either detained in our own ports, or 
' sent where they are not likely to meet with an 

* "-enemy. I do maintain that, circumstanced as 

* the country now is, we ought to husband our 
••navy, particularly our ships of the line, in order 

* that we may keep as many as possible sound 

* and entire to meet future exigencies, when the 

* •increased strength of our enemies may render 

* -our equipment and employment of a larger force 
' essential to the preservation and safety of the 
/ empire. 

■ ' These are sentiments which I have long en- 

* tertaihed, and they are not declared at the pre- 

* sent moment for the purpose of supporting a 

* favourite proposition ; still less with any inten- 

* tion' of either idly or factiously censuring the ad- 

* ministration of the country. It will always give 

* me pain, when I cannot concur in the measures 

* of those to whom his majesty may think proper 

* to intrust the administration of public affairs ;-and 

* it is peculiarly painful to me to criticise the admi- 

* nistration of a department over which I once pre- 

* 'sided. I am aware of the imputations to which 

* *such a line of conduct is liable, and nothing would 

* induce me to undertake such a task, but the con- 

* viction I entertain that, in some very important 
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' paiiicnlars, his majesty is not well advised on- 

* the naTal and military interests of the country. 

* The termination of the war in in^ich we axe 
' now engaged, no human being can foresee ; and 

* I have no hesitation in declaring that, so long as 

* France shall retain the sovereignty of the con- 
' tinent of Europe, it is« in my judgement, impos- 

* sible to make a desirable peace with her ; im- 

* pressed, as I am, with a beUef that any peace 

* which she might propose would bist too probably 

* lead to the subjugation of this country, by pre- 

* senting to the ruler of France an opportuity of 

* creating a naval f(N-ce, which, in conjunction 

* with the fleets of the other maritime powers of 
' Europe, (all of whom, with the exception of 

* Spain and Portugal, are now completely under 

* his control), might dispute with us the sove- 

* reignty of the ocean* This is the event to which 

* we must look forward, as then, though perhaps 

* not till then^ we should have to contend, not 

* merely for our independence, but for our very 
' existence. While we, however, retain the do- 

* minion of the sea, and preserve the fabric of our 

* constitution, which is the tnie and genuine 

* source of our manufactures^ of our commerce, 

* of our agriculture, and of our revenue, we have 

* nothing to apprehend from the boasted threats, 

* or from the power of France. These may be 

* considered as mere bugbears ; let the war be 

* conducted on a rational and practicable system, 

* and we shall find our resources perfectly ade- 

* quate to the contest, so loag as circumstances 

* and the safety of the country may render a con- 

* tinuation of it necessary. 
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* I am awaie that any very gieat diiniiiution of 
^ our naval estabiiahmeat woald liave tile efifeet of 

* throwiBg a c<Niaiderable number; ef our men- 

* torious officers out of empio^nent ; but I oaanot 

* suppose that any serious opposition can be &iriy 

* grounded on this cantumstance, when it is re- 

* collected that the same «Skot would be produced 
' in a muc^'gieater decree by the return of peace* 

* I do not overlook, nor am I disposed to undei^ 

* rate^ this inoouvenienoe ; but I have long fotc- 

* seen, and am stroagly of opinion, that a- remedy 

* might be found to compensate thescrviee for tbe 

* hardship to individuals^ arising out of the un« 
^ preoedented extent of our nainil establtshmenty 

* and the imposability at all times of giving 

* employment to a lai^ proportion of its best 

* officer& But eveiy such act of h^evolence ought 

* to flow spontaneously fiom the sovene^n, and a 

* particular suggestion coming fyam any otbec 
*- quarter would be an impertinent intension.' 

Lord Mulgiove replied, that, it was far more 
eipensive to employ ships of war in conveying 
troops than hired transports, and that he thought 
it impossible to get over the difficulties which arose 
firom the clashing of the two services^ when troop» 
were endiarked on board' king's ships. He depie* 
cated any idea of reducing the navy in these times, 
and arguing, that the motiont ought to be resisted 
as an unnecessary interference with the executive 
ginFernment^ he: moved the pvevious question*-— 
With regard to the necessity of keeping up our 
naval force at its present extent, Lord Mulgrave 
aargued rightly ; his reply* in all its other parts, 
was not Bueh as was due to Lord Mdville's expe- 
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lience and to the importance of the subject. One 
misconception in it Lord Melville pointed out; . . he ' 
had not recommended that ships of war should be 
employed on their present establishment for con-' 
veying troops, but that the troop-ships should 
form a separate establishment, under special regu- 
lations. The minfstry were not disposed to listen' 
to his advice. The Earl of Liverpool, without' 
expressing any opinion upon the subject, said, it' 
was one of great difficulty, and which required ' 
very serious consideration, so that it could not 
now be decided upon. The previous question was' 
therefore agreed on without a division. 

If Lord Melville was prevented by his removal 
from office from forming such an establishment as* 
he now proposed, the country suffered a far more' 
serious loss in his removal than in the death of 
both the great party leaders, who have been so' 
loudly lamented. The advantages of such a' 
measure, are even more considerable than they 
were here stated ; for when, in 1801, we had such 
ships fitted for troops, twice the number of sailors 
really wanted were allotted to them. An Indiaman 
of equal tonnage is reckoned well manned with 
120 men, whereas these had 2.50 ; at once narrow-, 
ing the accommodation for troops and weakening 
the navy. The least class of two deckers (now- 
almost banished from the line) will commodiously- 
carry 800 men each, field -pieces, and horses for 
the officers. If we had 20 battalions always afloat, 
and distributed in the several ports, from Leith 
southward round to Milford Haven, and at Cork, 
the ships stored with provisions, and with field 
necessaries, according to a list, as easily made out 
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by an officer who had seen service, as the contents* 
of a medicine chest by an army surgeon, will any 
person say that 20 battalions, or 16,000 men, thus 
stationed upon the alert, some of them able to sail 
with every wind that could blow, would not present 
to the enemy an object of alarm, which could not 
be guarded against by three times their number ? 
Would they, with such a danger before their eyes, 
invade our colonies ? or would they not rather 
find it necessary to place double garrisons in all 
the ports of the continent? Let them possess 
ports if they must pay for them so dearly, and then 
calculate their gains in the war against British 
commerce ! Another not less important benefit 
would arise from sue h an establishment. The real 
security of the enemy at present is in the intelligence 
which they, gain during the equipment of an ex- 
pedition, and which it is not possible to prevent 
them from gaining;, .upon this hinge turns half 
their power, that is, half their disposable force.' 
Ko deficiency in our military arrangements is at 
once so obvious, and so easily reformed as this. 
Bouble the number of these troop-ships, and no 
unfortified port in Europe could be occupied by 
the enemy with impunity. 

A measure of essential utility to the service 
was brought forward by Mr. Rose. He 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for the Jane 7. 
increase of seamen, by establishing naval < 

seminaries on the coasts, where boys might be 
properly educated for four or five years. They were 
to be supplied from those who were parish paupers, 
of whom tlie number amounts to 90,000 ; they 
would not cost government more than five pounds 
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each* and tiys supply would keep up a suceession 
of seamen* to the. amount of 7000 every year. 
This will diminisfaL that great evil, the impran 
service, which might be rendered altogether uame- 
CBSsary by a Um measuiesi more in the same s^iiit^ 
liberty to retire, at the end of one'«nd-twenty 
years' service aft^ the age of twenty, with a snm. 
equivalent to the computed value of their full pay ^ 
for life, would piofaehly of itedf eflfeet this mofii 
desirable reforau 

We have the princely establishment of Greenr 
wicb, which is deservedly the boast of En^and*. • . 
but Grieenwich i&not soffident; andJt may safely 
be asserted* thai no man-was ever induced to enter 
the nar^, by looking: on . to that tayium. as his/ 
reward. To the oki seaman, indeed^ it beeonws)a 
point of hope; but, under the pseaeni system, hi» 
hope is of thai nature which maheth the heart sick. 
The old seaman, after many yearn' senrice as 
quarter-master (one of the most oraafortafale. 
stations an old sailor can fill), gets removed from 

■ « FnU|Niy ilyr life U wli&t ima erigbaPy^pr o po ged in this paper. But 
Mr. WiMkbam^ lUBifar ybtx for tk« wrmy jiai jaee pnorcA how 6ior« 
xaooaly jretiremeBt- pensions are liaUe to collasion and abuse of aUL 
kinds. It was found that the number of pensioners, had not diminished 
in fourteen years from the termination of the war : fraudalent admis- 
alan had bataneed the deaths* 

Another and wtsightier eoosiderstiov (beeaate mo system of eheekt. 
could prevent or diminish the evil) has had its share in leading ma 
to this alteration. Small pensions, such as secure to the holder a 
bare competence, are likdy to operate upon such men in most cases, as 
an indacenmt to an idle and useless life. Wiieetas prudeet and 
adirenturooa nnn would eiebaric in some, way of battaess the o^tal. 
which they received at their discharge; and they who made away with 
it in wttstefalness at once, would take to the sea again, while they 
were yet fit for it. And titts woold be better, both for the pffoyideot 
and inprovident, thaa if they were penaioaed,— 1S3D. » • 
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the oonn, when eye*sight and hearing begin to. 
fail, and is put in the gunner's crew, to drag on as 
long as he can make a cartridge, or: a wad, or point 
a quarter-deck or cabdn breechmg ; till the doctor 
at last, weary of attempting to cure old rheumatic, 
complaints, and desirous of lessening the number 
on the sick list, applies to have him invalided; • . that 
is, dismissed from the service, with the privilege 
of tottering clear of a press-gang for the remainder 
of his life. Suppose him to be certain of Green* 
wich» (which he is not, — ^for it is a matter of 
favour, and not of right,) age, or incurable in* 
firmiUes, are the qualifications which must entitle: 
him to it. Such a prospect may indeed afford him 
consolation when those evils are coming on, but 
it can hardly be regarded as hope : hope should 
beof die nature of joy; and if we would encourage 
men to enter the sendee, the reward of their service 
should be certain, and the time when they may 
claim it definite, and not too distant Their dis- 
chaige they should be entitled: to at the end of the 
first term of seven years ; with the second t@rm« 
an increase of pay should commence ; a second 
increase at the end of the fourteen years, and at, 
the expiration of one-and-twenty, a sum equivalent 
to full pay for life ; and an honorary distinction if 
they chose to s^ve longer, from year to year. 

Oh that statesmen would but feel and under- 
stand how much more easy it is to lead and en- 
courage men to. their duty by hope, than to keep 
them in it by fear ! The system here recommended 
offers the surest mode of gradually abolishing those 
punishments which are disgraceful to our nature ; 
for a forfeiture of time, in proportion to the oflence^ 
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would be far more effectual than the brutalizing 
lash. While our armies are recruited from an un- 
educated peasantry and a depraved manufacturing 
populace, there will always be some subjects so ■ 
vicious and so brutal, that nothing but the fear of - 
bodily pain may be powerful enough to deter them 
from guilt, and nothing but the infliction of it ope- 
rate as punishment. There are crimes too for which 
it seems to be as properly called for, by the princi- • 
pies of vindictive justice, as in cases of murder life ' 
is required for life. Against such crimes and such ' 
men, a discretionary power is left in courts-martial 
by the law as it is now amended; but lighter 
offences will from henceforth be more fitly pu- • 
nished by confinement. The disposition of the com- 
mander-in-chief, the opinions of the ablest officers, • 
and the general feeling of the age, may make us - 
aissured of this ; and those officers who shall here- - 
after continue the practice of flogging, in cases • 
which are not flagrantly atrocious, will render - 
themselves deservedly infamous. This good has 
been done, and the reform in this direction need 
not be carried farther: it must be perfected by- 
other means; by national education, which will 
send men into the army when properly instructed ' 
in their moral and religious duties ; by limited 
service, and increase of pay in proportion to length 
of time, which will render forfeiture of time a 
punishment sufficiently severe for most cases ; - 
and by honorary rewards and pensions, which ^ 
will foster in the men a sense of honour, and- 
lAake hope the inseparable companion of duty in 
a sailor's and a soldier's life. 

Honorary rewards would operate as strongly 
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upon the men as they do now upon the officers. 
An individual, Alexander Davison, distributed 
medals to all who had been in the battle of Abou- 
kir ; and we have known instances wherein it has 
been one of the last requests of a dying seaman, 
that that medal should be carefully transmitted 
to his friends. It is the worst of all policies to 
degrade men, and to make them feel that they are 
degraded ; teach them to know their moral and 
religious duties, which, by means of that system for 
which Great Britain is indebted to Dr. Bell, seems 
likely now to be done ; teach them to respect them- 
selves, . .cherish in them the sense of honour and of 
justice, . . and martial law may give place to a prac- 
tice more congenial to Englishmen, and to the 
laws of England. Trial by jury (against which 
there can be no just exception here) may take 
its place: and thus that tyranny, by which most 
mutinies are provoked, would be prevented. Put 
men upon their honour and their conscience, and 
if a comrade be guilty, there is no fear that they 
will pronounce him innocent for the sake of 
screening him from punishment 

Let not the reader start at the assertion, that 
. most mutinies are provoked by tyranny. If there 
be one evil propensity more common than another, 
it is that which leads to the abuse of power ; and 
' in proof of this we may appeal, not onlv to the evi- 
dence of all history, but to every man s schoolboy 
experience. Many a man has been made com- 
mander in the navy before he has ceased to be a 
boy ; the authority of which he feels himself pos- 
sessed makes him imperious, while the weight 
.makes him anxious and fretful: he harasses the 
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men for want of that method and self-confidence 
which nothing bnt experience can give, and thinks 
by severity to force respect Men of good heart 
and good understanding outgrow this, and per- 
iCeive their error; but it is a perilous stage throu^ 
which they pass ; and sometimes, before the captain 
has acquired experience, the crew have become 
desperate. We could instance an officer, in whom, 
when time had ripened him, the elements of firm- 
ness and gentleness were mixed in such perfect 
union, that no man was ever more heartily or 
more justly beloved by those under his command; 
but he had been trusted with command too young, 
and the remembrance of the severities which he 
had then exercised, and of their consequences, 
troubled him on his death-bed. But examples of 
a differcnt nature might be cited ; men might be 
named who have shewn themselves incapable of 
shame or remorse, and whose unendurable tyranny 
has sometimes proved fatal to others, and some- 
times to themselves. Persons acquainted with 
the navy will rccolleet one ease of shipwreck, 
where the captain is vehemently suspected to have 
perished, either because some of his crew seized 
that opportunity of avenging themselves, or be- 
cause none of lliem wotdd stretch out a hand to 
save him. And in a case of capture (how recent 
or how remote is of no consequence), the crew of 
a king's ship are reported to have fired without 
ball, in order that they might be made prisoners, 
and thus delivered from a state of oppression under 
which they had neither remedy nor hope. 

It is true, that tyranny and oppression are pro- 
vided against by martial law, but these ofifences are 
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not in their nature so definite as mutiny ; neither 
are they, nor can they be punished with the same 
severity, even if there were or could be the same 
disposition to punish them. Had it not been for 
a mere accident. Captain Lake would have received 
no other punishment than a private reprimand, for 
an act which nothing but accident prevented from 
being murder. Other instances might be given ; 
but the invidious labour may well be spared, where 
the object is not to declaim against evils which have 
existed or may exist, but to shew by what means 
they may be prevented. The system of limited 
service, increase of pay in proportion to length of 
time, with a discharge upon full pay for life at the 
expiration of one-and-twenty years after the age 
of twenty, seems to afibrd those means. Were 
that system thoroughly established in the army and 
navy, volunteers would never be wanting for either ; 
and when it was known that men might retire 
from the service of their country at any time afler 
the age of one-and-forty, with such a capital as, if 
prudently employed, might afibrd them a com- 
fortable provision for life, no other bounty would 
be required to tempt them into the service. 
Calculate the chances of life and of war, and it will 
be found that no great additional expense would 
be incurred by thus giving the bounty at the end 
of the term instead of the beginning ; but if an 
additional yearly million were necessary, it would 
be well bestowed, and a hearth-tax or poll-tax for 
such a purpose would be cheerfully paid by the 
people of Great Britain. 
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ESSAY m. 
ON THE ECONOMICAL REFORMERS. 



The state economists have for some years past 
excited much discussion in parliament, and con- 
siderable interest in the public. The attempts 
which they have made towaad the abolition of re- 
versionary grants and sinecures have been the 
• most popular of their proceedings; the former 
.might well have been conceded to them, as a prac- 
tice peculiarly HabJe to abuse, and which mortgages 
the influence of the crown, at the same time that it 
c^nds the feelings of the people. Sinecures also 
have been made offensive to the peo{^ ; but the 
necessity of some mode of remuneration for public 
services was fiilly admitted by Mr. Bankes, and 
there can be no doubt, as was objected to him, 
that under whatever name remuneration may 
be awarded, the same feeling toward it would 
exist as long as any party in the country should 
think proper to raise a ery against the expenditure 
and the existing circumstances of government. 
Some mode, however, must exist, under any form 
of governDoent*, which does not, like that of 

• The cooseqnenees of tiie SnperaimTiation Act of 1910 (50 Georg^e III. 
c. 117). wbich passed on occasion of Mr. Bankes's motion, are very 
instrnctive. inasmueb as the result of injudicious reform cannot be 
better UUstrated. In the year 1881, returns were made to parliament 
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ancient Carthage, confine public offices exclusively 
to the wealthy. Aristotle, comparing together 
the several forms of polity then in the world, 
praises the institutions of that commercial state 
above all others, excepting only this limitation qf 

vhich exhibited a profusion of saperannuations, especially is the 
Cnstoms and Excise, in which the great nnmber of inferior officers 
personally unknown to the commisstioners at the head of these de- 
partments had, perhaps, led to improper grants of this kind. Th« 
government of 18SS, feeling tbemselres considerably pressed by re* 
peated motions for economy and retrenchment, and being aware of a 
mistake in the scale of snperannnations established by the Act of 
1810, amended it by a new act, and therein sought popularity' by 
creating a superannuation-fund : that is, by deducting Si per cent., 
or in some cases 5 per cent., from all official salaries, and 10 per 
cent, from the amount of all other official emoluments. The sacrifice 
excited little notice, and the Act (3 George IV. c. 113.) received thtt 
royal assent in August, 18S3. But it did not remain long in force. 
Mr. Stnart Wortley (afterwards Lord Whamcliffe) presented a peti- 
tion against it in May, 1824, when a conversation ensued of some 
length, in which this unfortunate Act was almost universally repro- 
bated as a partial and therefore unjust income^ tax ; and it was urged 
successfully that liberal superannuation allowances were quite as 
much for the benefit of the public as of the officer. Heretofore, it was 
said, when a clerk became old or infirm, he was enabled to retire upon 
his earnings from the fees of office, accumulated and reserved by his 
own prudence for that purpose ; or the head of the department, in 
meritorious cases, might be able to appoint him to some sinecure office. 
But fees and sinecures being abolished, superannuation allowances 
became necessary for the efficiency of the public service ; because it 
was become impossible in common prudence for a veteran clerk will- 
ingly to retire; and almost equally impossible, in moral feeling, to 
.dismiss him in old age to penury and distress. Hence the public 
officers could not but, in the course of a few yearn, be reduced to a 
state of decrepitude, unless a liberal superannuation act were kept 
in full force, in lieu of the abolished fees and sinecures. 

This reasoning was so conclusive, that the repeal of the Act of 1822 
experienced no difficulty; and the discomfiture of false economy was 
so complete in this instance, that all sums of money retained under 
the Act of 1822, were required by the Act of 1824 (5 Geo. IV. c. 104.) 
to be * repaid to the contributors, their executors or administrators.* 
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office, and the right of the populace to interfere 
when the senate. was not unanimous : from these 
causes that prince of philosophers, the most saga- 
cious man whom the world has yet produced, 
seems to predict the downfall of that flourishing 
commonwealth ; and its downfall was in fact 
produced by them. The French are fond of 
reminding us of Carthage; we should do well 
ourselves to bear in mind the history of its fall, . . 
not with any reference to external danger, which 
we may despise as long as we have sense and 
virtue to defy it, . . but with a view to those internal 
circumstances in which some analogy may be 
found to those which brought on the ruin of the 
Carthaginians. 

The mere object of commuting sinecures for 
pensions, if it had not engaged the attention of 
parliament, would be too trifling to deserve con- 
sideration, being obviously a change of name, and 
of nothing else. In what form the reward is be- 
stowed, the people care not, provided it be well 
bestowed. The vote of money for the Nelson 
estate, the pension to Lord Wellington, and the 
sinecure which Mr. Pitt possessed, were regarded 
by the people with equal satisfaction ; however 
bitterly Mr. Pitt was attacked by his political ene- 
mies, that he was warden of the Cinque Ports was 
never objected to him as one of his offences. By 
the mere change nothing could be gained, and. 
something is always lost by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at currying favour with a party whom it is 
not possible to conciliate. Upon the point of 
economy, the warmest advocates of the measure 
do not pretend that much is to be gained ; the 
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probability in i«ct is on the other side, and as the 
arguments for the abolition of anecures lie on the 
surface, it so happens that we need not go deeper 
for the arguments against it 

The emoluments of office, almost in ev«ry de- 
partment, and especially in all die highest, are 
notoriously inadequate. Suppose a man capable 
of assuming the reins of governm^at, and con* 
ducting the nation to prosperity and glory, . . a 
man endowed with those powers of mind which 
Mr. Pitt was supposed to possess ; and like him 
without snch an hereditary fortune as allows of 
idleness, or precludes the necessity of increaang 
it. If to such a man an office be ofiered, he hesi* 
tales at quitting his profession to accept it, because 
the salary is not adequate to the expenses which 
the situation brings with it; in the changes of 
politics he may be driven out, and find himself a 
ruined man. To these objections, while sine- 
cures remain, there is tins reply ; time and chance 
happen to all, . . take the office, no doubt some sine- 
cure will fall, and you will be provided for in case 
. of dismissal. This argument will generally be 
9ucce»^l, though not exactly what it ought to 
be ; but national affairs must be conducted upon 
general rules, and the love of chance is inherent 
in all men ; daily experience evinces this, the price 
df a lottery ticket being double its real value. A 
mi6cure is n priae in the official state lottery, and 
the uncertainty of the eontingency augments ac- 
cordingly its intrinsic value. It is therefore tlie 
most frugal mode of teinj^ing men of talents into 
the service of the state. 

Exoept the two telien^ps of the Exchequer 
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(which expire wiUi the pireaeat poflseseons), there 
axe not mose than sbieen sioeeures which amomtt 
to 30001. a-year each ; and this» eoasideiiiig the 
superior income of so many of our znerchaBte and 
shopkeepers, cannot be thoiighit too much for a 
retired statesntan. The two unregulated teller-^ 
ships are woitli 20,0002. a-year each, in time of war» 
and the manner in which the emoluments of this 
office hare beeome unreasonable is worthy of detaiL 
The Exchequer itsdf is the most curious piece of 
official antiquity in £urope, being still conducted 
as in the time of the NJonnan kings, with a solemn 
apparatus oi tdleis and talties, pipes and pelk, and 
a moderateconsumptionof pajnchment, oak-sticks^ 
and bad Latin; the last of these articles is so con- 
trived, that a man may write the language all his 
la£& in the Exchequer, without knowing a word 
of the grammar, tile termination of all declinable 
words being omitted, as formerly by the provin- 
cials of the Roman enspine. The auditor's office 
alone is now of real importance, all the sums re-' 
eeived fixmn variotw taxes being classed there, and 
^e national accounts annnally prepared for par- 
liament. The tfiUers must form^ly have been 
essential in any kind of Exchequer ; but they have 
been tendered useless by paper money, thougb 
the polished aeale-beams £ar weighing 1060-gui« 
nesk bags of money are still auspend^i, awaiting 
another golden age;. Neither was the fee of the 
tellers exorbitant at Ij^ per cent., while they wese 
compelled at their own risk to receive money ' ad 
* numerum^ pondusy et arsuram^* by number, 
weight, and assay, and that too when every prin- 
cipjd town was aUowed to have a mint of its own. 
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The improvement of the coinage material fy en-« 
larked the gain of the tellerships, and the preva-^ 
lence of paper-money has now rendered the office 
nearly a sinecure^ and quite unnecessary. A mode 
has lately been pointed out to bring the income 
of these offices within reasonable bounds, by voting 
many of the public grants * without deduction ;' 
and it was understood that this would have been 
done more largely in Mr. Pitfs time, had not the 
tellers preferred paying a large voluntary contri- 
bution annually towards the wan 

Every liberal man is more or less a lover of an- 
tiquity, and to destroy the Exchequer would in 
that view be an ureparable loss. The ancient 
Dialogue of the Exchequer, which is 630 years 
old, opens with as much pleasant locality as Izaak 
Walton's Angler. . ' In the 23d year of our good 

* King Henry IL, as I was sitting in the Tower 

* window which overlooks the river Thames, sud-* 
^ denly an earnest voice addressed me, sayings 

* Have you not read, master, that there is no more 

* use in hidden knowledge than in hidden trea-- 

* sure* ? * — and thereupon the Dialogue proceeds 
through all the complex arrangements of the Ex- 
ehequer. But though, from reverence to anti- 
quity, the sinecures of that office ought least 
of all others to be abolished, nothing can be more 
unreasonable than the present purpose of buildings 
a new Exchequer at another place. It is one* 
thing to retain a few harmless offices in being, and 

* Anno $3d Regni Regis Henrici Secundi^ cum tederem ad fenet^ 
tram specula qucs est juxta Jiuvitan Tamensem^ factum est verbum 
homtnis in impetu loquentis ad me^ dicens^ Magister^ non legisti quod 
in Seientia vel Tkesauro abseondUo nulla sit utUitat f — Dial. Scac. . 
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imother to expend half a million in erecting^ a 
palace for their reception* Besides the charm of 
antiquity vanishes the moment you carry the Ex-* 
chequer from its old situation on the bank of the 
Thames. 

The abolition of sinecures would be, to say the 
least of it» a measure of doubtful utility. But 
other measures of this economical committee^ 
which has been lately appointed from year to year, 
for the purpose of checking and lessening thcf 
public expenditure, principally aiming at the di- 
minution of salaries and emoluments, are une-^ 
quivocally mischievous. When it is considered 
that the value. of money, and consequently of 
these salaries and emoluments, is every day sen- 
sibly diminishing, and within the last twenty years 
has been thus virtually lessened a full half, the time 
does not seem appropriate for these well-meant 
efforts. Salaries for services not then overpaid, 
have been necessarily augmented, and he must 
have performed a very light duty indeed who 
could bear the defalcation of half his stipend with- 
out remonstrance. From these causes, perhaps^ 
it has arisen that the labours of the committee 
have produced no perceptible benefit, and the ex- 
pediency of its continuance, under such circum- 
stances may therefore well be doubted. In reality^ 
there is reason to suspect that its effects are ex 
actly the reverse of what is intended. To place, 
this in its proper light, we must consider the. 
situation of the public and of its servants. The 
revenue of the united kingdoni is about seventy- 
one millions per annum, applicable to national 
objects, of which the charge on account of the 
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national debt fw iuteiest, prtnctpal repaid, and 
management, is about tkirt^ght: this having 
been replaced by an aswnal loan, averaging at 
about thirty millicms sinoe the commencement of 
the present war, the money expended may be 
taken at sixty-three. No individiial of as many 
thousands per annum (and our opulent country 
furnishes many examples of much lai^er incomes) 
would deem it advisable to employ, not the best, 
but the cheapest servants, in all his affairs which 
relate to receipt and expenditure ; and he would 
be pointed at by all mankind as signally impru* 
dent if he did so. How is it possible that the 
same liberal economy should not be advisable in 
the management of a national income and ex* 
penditure, a thoi2sand*fbld in amount, and of na- 
tional affairs a thousand-fold in importance * ? 

* This sort of reasoning^, in behalf of competent salaries, cannot b6 
more briefly or more oonelnsirely org^d, than it was by Lord Bezley, 
vhen ChaiEoellflir of the £zcbeqiMr»—a man whose knowledge and acuta* 
ness will be justly appreciated, when the vaunted discoveries of the bnl' 
lionists and of the new political economists shall be forgotten. He 
observed in the course of debate, that if the public could be satisfied 
with servants wiAont liberal ediieaitioB, without talents or responsi- 
bility of character, the office which he Kad the honour to fill might find 
p.lenty of ready occnpaats, although the salary were reduced to fifty 
pounds a^year. 

' Strafford (then Lord Wentworth). writing to Iffr. Secretary Coke 
«pon an intended refevmatioa of fees in Ireland, premises that it mvst 

* be carried with that equality and moderation, that w wa aie toatvdy 
*the ease of the people, so we are to have care to preserve for th« 

* officer a benefit moderate and competent, such as may encourage men 

* of understanding and parts to bestow themselves upon the service of 
*his majesty and the public; hokiiBg it in my jadgemeat a great pre- 

* judiee ia a oommonwealth where tbe magistrate and ministerial 

* officers are too much straitened or shortened in the reward for their 

* service, which is ever accempanied with the one of these mischiefs, 

* that men of ability despise and neglect them, or otherwise unduly 
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The remrd of the higher officers of state 
ought to be suf&cieBt to maintain them in suitable 
dignity and splendour ; but it is notcHiensly other- 
wise ill §a£L It is known that Mr. IHtt* a maa of 
no private fertune, but also of no superfluous ex- 
penses, and unincumbered with the maintesanoe 
of a fiunily, after bong prime minisier £»r twenty 
years, died deeply involved in debt» by merriy 
keeping up the indigpemable appearance of his 
office ; and it is weU known that, exoept the lord 
chancelknr, no public man has the least possibliity 
of saving anything from the scanty rewanl of h» 
labours. This is unjust. But it is supposed that 
the gratification of ambition stands in place of 
payment.; and hitherto, indeed, no want has been 
experienced of men seady to fill these offices. 
That one of the ]NK)poaed reforms would narrow 
the competition, by excluding the class of men 
among whom those who ane fitted to fill them are 
likely to be found, has already been shewn ; but 
it is the inferior servants of the public who are 
chiefly aimed at by the committee of pidtlie ex- 
penditufe. The inconveinence arising from penu- 
rious salaries is not immediately felt ; it stifles the 
seed rather than destroys the matumcrop. It 
operates in a natural and inevitable manner: young 
clerks of activity and merit find better situations 
in life» leaving behind than the stupid and the 
idle to sueceal in due seniority to the higher 
stations in ewry office. Tlus dangsrons effiset of 

' »nd nnwaxxMktabljr exeroiee tKem, md tkoreby become so farob- 

• noxious unto par^tilar men, as they are never daring at after t» 
•cemply with those stricter and more excellent duties they owe the 

♦ state and fhmaMitwe»,*'^Stn^ifr4 Lettem, u^O^ JMdin -edition. 
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illiberal economy has been brought pretty intel- 
ligibly before the committee in more instances than 
one, and must have given them cause of serious 
doubt whether to persevere in that part of their 
employment which relates to the diminution of 
salaries. 

The other branch of inquiry confided to this 
committee, appears to relate to the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom, and the checks which have 
been established to prevent peculation* Certain 
it is, that nothing requires attention more press- 
ingly than the manner of passing, or rather of 
investigating, these accounts, since the checks 
which overstrained jealousy has already devised 
are such that the committee apprehend there is 'a 

* strong indisposition on the part of many persons 

* of scrupulous integrity to become public* ac- 

* countants.'- They might have added, that no 
public accountant can be found who has not- 
repented of becoming so; scarcely any one who 
has not been inadvertently involved in this species 
of torture, which it will be seen he must usually 
leave to his heirs afler him. A statement of these 
accumulated checks, and of the difficulty of ob*. 
taining a discharge (a quietus) for any sum ex'* ; 
pended for the public, would be too tedious, nor 
would it be credible to a person in habits of ordi- 
nary fair dealing and good faith. A short sketch 
must suffice, and the army accounts may serve - 
for an instance, A vast quantity of these are: 
actually examined four several times, at the War 
Office, the Pay Office, the Army Comptroller's * 
Office, and finally (afler a lapse of many years) . 

^* £xpeflditara Committee, 5th Report, Sd part. p. 37 
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j&i the Audit Office ; besides intervening formalities 
of supposed examinations at the Treasury and 
Exchequer. The other great branches of public 
^expenditure are also repeatedly examined, some 
thrice, some only twice; and scarcely any ac* 
<:ounts are finally passed on one examination, ex« 
-i^epting only of those small sums which are 
issued under a form reprobated by the committee, 
and these are audited at the Treasury. 

The proceedings of a public accountant, the 
person accountable, are therefore in this order: 
First, he makes up his account and collects his 
vouchers, which being examined and found to be 
correct, credit is given him accordingly at the first 
office to which he has recourse ; afler some delay, 
the same papers are transmitted to another office* 
and again examined and again returned: then (in 
the case first mentioned) they go to the comp- 
troller of army accounts, appointed because a 
peculiar sort of knowledge is justly deemed neces- 
sary in that duty ; and after all these repeated 
examinations, (highly dangerous to the accountant 
from the possible loss of irretrievable vouchers,) 
the miserable man is transferred to the grand 
theatre of torture, the Audit Office. After an 
anxious delay of years, (ten or even twenty !) he 
learns that the examination is commenced, and is 
soon assailed by a string of questions, 'from 
* 100* to 700 in number," chiefly containing 
technical objections to the vouchers, as wholly in- 
admissible, according to the * inflexible t rules' 
of the office, which requires vouchers both in form 

•p. 48. tP.30, 
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and nuiaber quite uBhnvd cf in any cdbeir place. 
To plead i^orance ai soeh an extiaovdinary 
Htttmer. of examinatioii, or to iiH^uate that it k 
whollj iisjust, ai^ess thw accoimtant had leoeiTed 
notice of these rules, with printed particulars, on 
the unlueky day when he first received pobHe 
money into his hands, is perfediy useless. Re- 
<inedy there is none, and he has the task of pro- 
curing additional vouchers of nnmey transactions 
long since past If by diance he has been some- 
what aware of the strictness of the Audit Office, 
and so escapes this geneml inconvenience, his 
Touchers are examined in the manner of a special 
pleader empkrjred to find colour for a sait against 
him ; and legal debates of this Idnd take up most 
of the time of the commissioners of the Audit 
Office. It will be seen, therefore, that every pub- 
lic accountant is presumed to be a rogoe and a 
thief, tin the contrary is proved by legal evidence ; 
whi^ is about as reasmable as if every man in 
England were to be tried at the Old Bailey to 
establish the innocence of his eharact^. 

Yet this does not represent half the hardship. 
From the unavoidable slowness of soch a aus- 
picious office, the accusations are genenlly pos^ 
Inimous, and the aceoantant's representatives are 
attacked, when an explanatory detail of circnmh 
stances is impossible; and the 'infieilbie mka' 
of the office diarge against them suras which every 
man in that office is satisfied have been duly and 
faithfully expended in the public service, Thus» 
neither fiving nor dyii^ ean the public aoeountant 
find repose : his anxiety and danger are transferred 
to his h^in^ with double aggravation : his private 
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property, real mid personal, is MaMe to the Ex- 
chequer process of ' an eximt,' which seizes m 
preference to say otiier creditor ; even the title of 
aa estate is yitn^> if it he known ever to have 
belonged to a pubik accountent, as bein^ still 
liable in possibility to aa extent; and ander these 
dicnmstanees no prudent man wiU have any 
dealing, or enter into any fitmily couBWiio n with 
a wretch so dangerously mariced. To all this is 
added the ii^ustice of r^iuMag any aliowaBoe for 
the expense of procmwg extraovdinaxy vouchers* 
much less §ot the time and labour spent in cor- 
respondence and attendances. 

But kt not the feelings naturally ariang from 
this sdiocking detail excite indignation against the 
officers at the Audit Office ; they best know, and 
ccmsequently most laa^int, the tortures of which 
they are the unwilling ministers. But their repu- 
tation and their livelihood entirely depend upon 
their adherence to the *' inflexible rules ;' and the 
blame must be appropricUcd to the overstrained 
jealousy of the public themselves, who too rea- 
dily, and against their better knowlcdgie, speak of 
every public officer as a knave, and thus induce 
their representatives to make laws accordingly. 
The progress of ^is jealousy in modern times is 
somewhat curious. In 1765 and 1786, when the 
Audit Office was fmst instituted, the establishment 
eost nearly 10,000/. a-year : in 1802, the esta- 
hiishment and expense was doubled, and in 1806 
doubled again : the annual expense now amounts 
to 46,000/., a sum paid to a set of pid)lic officers to 
check others, which officers perhaps have not de- 
tected peculatira to the amount of 46,000 pence 
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since their first institution. The last augmentation 
of this office was made under very suspicious cir« 
Cumstances. The then Chancellor of the Exche^* 
quer led the cry, and stated unaccounted miliionSf 
almost to the amount of the national debt ; nor 
could it be otherwise, as the time of the execu** 
tioner and of the sufferer is equally occupied by 
the unnecessary scrutiny of an office always, as 
such an office ever must be, ten or twenty years in 
arrear. But the statement answered its purpose* 
though explained to unwilling ears as a misre* 
presentation, — ^as only apparently and technically 
true, and meaning only that the accounts were 
not finally audited and * declared.' In conse- 
quence, the public in this case paid a penalty for 
their suspicious humour; and a new administration 
could find no betteip way of providing for their 
friends, than by fostering these suspicions for a 
present purpose, as may be understood from th6 
statement of the commissioners themselves, that 
of the ten new commissioners then appointed, two 
only were persons of experience, three had been 
but a few months in the office, and the other five 
were entirely strangers to the business. 

Yet against these commissioners no imputation 
lies; they have laboured assiduously, and per- 
formed their invidious duties with unimpeachable 
integrity, and they are the first to deplore the inn 
possibility of speedy progress under the strict rules 
of their office. One thing indeed in their conduct 
remains unexplained, but is probably explaiuabki 
xmd would not have been mentioned in this place 
did it not incidentally point out a mode of remedy 
for the mass of evil which we have described. At 
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l^e end of the law*, under which the additional 
establishment took place, and which really aimed 
at expediting the examination of public accounts, 
are two clauses, expressed in the most careful and 
precise terms, authorising the comptroller of army 
accounts to examine JinaUy all commissariat ac- 
counts, and only in case of suspected embezzle- 
ment to transfer such accounts to the Audit Office. 
Yet (if the committee are not misinformed) these 
commissariat accounts, evidently the most difficult 
and complex in their nature, are still received at 
the Audit Office, exactly as if no law had passed to 
the contrary. Into this fact inquiry might be 
usefully directed ; but the principle of the law is 
worth more notice, as opening the only practicable 
chance of forming such an arrangement as may 
really expedite public accounts, and take away a 
reproach' eagerly insisted on by the factious. Let 
the committee inquire into the examination by the 
previous offices through which accounts p^ss: if 
insufficient, let it be amended, and the examin- 
ation made final ; and let no accountant whatever 
be condemned to the Audit Office, unless cir- 
cumstances of suspicion appear against him,, .the 
only circumstances to which the inflexible rules are 
at all applicable. It is very well known to prac- 
tical men, that one examination is oflen better 
than two, because the first examiner relies on the 
second for correction ; and the second, in civility 
and caution, does not always choose to see more 
than the first. This would indeed be a national 
benefit of great magnitude, and worthy of the 
protracted labours' of the committee, whamust be 

• 46 Geo. III. c. 101. \ 19, 20. "." 
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well aware that the strictness of tlie Audit Office 
is rendered unavatHng by the discretion vested in 
the Treasury to admit reasonable vouchers, with- 
out exercising which discretion no public account 
perhaps ever could have been passed. So that the 
process is as follows : first, you examine liberally ; 
then, after a delay of many years, you examine 
rigidly; and lastly, after infinite correspondence 
and anxiety, you are necessitated to become liberal 
again. The two first steps of this process map 
be spared for the future, and men of ^ scrupulous 
integrity* no longer deterred from undertaking 
the administration of public money. 

Akin to the appomtment of an additional es-* 
tablishment at the Audit Offiee, was the creation 
of sundry commissions of inquiry, of which the 
Board of Military Inquiry is the only one remain- 
ing; and the proceedings of this board diiould 
serve as a path^ic lesson to posterity not to be 
suspicious overmuch. Persons with a large salary 
appointed to find fault, will seldom lodk for it 
without fancied success, as that success is the 
only justification of their own appointment and 
their own salaries. If they are human beings* 
they must have this feeling ; and woe be to tbe 
man whose conduct they have to scrutinize,, or 
even individually to- mention ! 

In July 1803, wlien the alarm of invaston was 
at its height, urgent orders were isstied, that bar^ 
racks for 50,000 men and 10,000 horses should 
be ready ta receive the troops in October and 
November. No country but England could pro- 
duce such celerity; and in England it was hardly 
to be ex|)e^d that a man conld be found who 
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would shigiy undertake to direct the expenditure 
of half a million of money, at his own risk, in 
various parts of the kingdom, and in three months' 
time. Mr. Copeland, however, undertook and 
performed this Herculean task; and for his re- 
ward, four years afterwards, the barracks erected 
in this emergency, which, to a reasonable mind, 
must be supposed to have doubled the expense, . . 
these barracks, under the direction of the Board 
of Military Inquiry, are coolly valued, by other 
satveyors, at current prices of workmanship and 
materials, and a list of trifling particulars, wherein 
the greatest difference of charge appeared, is col- 
lected, from whence an inference is drawn that 
Mr. Copeland had wronged the public dS or 48* 
per cent. To insist upon this case is unnecessary » 
as we believe it is now seen in its true light, and 
in' a fair way to be remedied ; and especially as 
the military commissioners have been more care- 
ful since they have felt the spirited and satisfac- 
tory justification of the late Sir Henry Mildmay 
against their insinuations in the same report. 
Those insinuations exposed him at the time to 
general obloquy; the malignity of the public 
prints fomented that obloquy ; and as those prints 
took care not to publish his justification, at the 
{»esent moment his memory is odious among a 
gpreat majority <^ his countrymen^ Yet the com- 
missioners of military inquiry are good and ho- 
nourable men ; the fault is entirely in their situation, 
and that situation is produced from the disease of 
the times. Let us blame only ourselves for their 
misdeeds. 

f2 
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The abolition of * fees of office is nearly allied 
to the intention of diminishing salaries, and, 
unless judiciously and cautiously applied, is more 
immediately mischievous. This may conveniently 
be shevrn by an instance, which, not being of very 
recent date, may therefore be told without even 
the semblance of intentional offence. The accounts 
of naval officers, and especially of pursers, who 
have had occasion to expend public money, form 
an important part of the business at the Navy. 
Office ; and after what has been said of public 
accountants, it is unnecessary to describe the in-, 
convenience sustained from any delay of settle- 
ment. It was usual, therefore, for such officers, 
on their arrival in port, to obtain permission to go . 
to London for the settlement of their accounts : 
the leave of absence being short, and their account 
not having been prepared on purpose, they usually, 
paid a moderate fee to some of the junior clerks to 
work at it after the regular hours of business. By 

• * I forgot to say a word about fees, (says Mr. Burke in a letter ta. 

* Dr. Lawrence.) which it seems is one of the articles of charge against 

* Mr. Windham's oflBce. Whether they be exorbitant or not, is more 

* than I can judge ; but that they are profitable to the officer is noobjec- 

* tion, proyided they arenot onerous to the public, or oppressive to those 

* that pay them. This was so much my principle upon the reform, that 

* I carefully reserved the fees to the Pay-Office ; but in the progress of 

* the bill, I was absolutely forced, by the frauds of Colonel Barre, 

* acting on the principle of Lord Shelbum, who attributed every sort of 

* public evil to fees, in a famous speech of his ; and by the unparalleled 

* treachery of our own party, I was beatout of my plan, and compelled, 
« whether I would or not, to bring from that abolition a charge of 6000/. 

* a-year, or rather more, upon the public, for the official expenses which 

* before had cost nothing, except for the Pay-master's salary, and some 

* other salaries, which latter were insignificant.'— Corrcspond^iic^, 
p. 156. 
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this means the account bein^ speedily made up and 
passed, they could again embark in the service 
of their country, without the gnawing reflection of 
leaving behind them unexplained open accounts, 
which must at least harass their families, in case 
of thieir decease abroad. The fees thus paid'were, 
in some unlucky hour of speculative reform, 
deemed improper, and were accordingly abolished : 
'the effect of this on the officer accountable requires 
*no explanation ; the office clerks were consigned 
to comparative beggary, and the public lost that 
portion of their labour, which, though more par- 
ticularly directed to the benefit of the accountant, 
was still so much work despatched, and therefore 
clear gain to the public, who, in consequence, had 
to pay many more clerks when work after office 
hours was prohibited ; thus an evil was achieved, 
'of which it is difficult to say which of all the 
parties concerned it injured most The abolition 
of fees has since been farther extended, though it 
may safely be said, that when the payment is 
voluntary, and for service performed, no solid ob- 
jection lies against the practice. On the contrary, 
it invigorates the activity of every office in the 
same manner that task-work produces more 
labour than day-work, and a great increase of any 
establishment must therefore follow the aboUtion 
of voluntary fees for expedition*. This mis- 

* Experience has proved that the regulation of offices by establish- 
ing a fee-fund at the expense of individuals heretofore entitled to the 
fees, has much increased official expenditure, instead of diminishing it ; 
the natural repugnance against paying over to the consolidated fund 
'fees accruing in any office, having imperceptibly produced a facility 
in the heads of departments to recommend an increase of officers, or 
of allowances, so as to absorb the entire fee-funds in the first instance, 
and hence has, from habit, proceeded mucb farther, in deapite of all 
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chievous species of reform has been carried ferther 
in Ireland, by a special commission for that pnr- 
.pose, than hitherto in Great Britain. 

All things considered, the Public-Expendituie 
committee may be regarded as one of the causes 
which create discontent and even disaffection in 
the people, who cannot fail to infer that there must 
be great need of amendment, when they see so 
much pains taken, session after session, to amend. 
And what is the result of all this labour?. .Regu- 
lations which diminish the income, lessen the 
respectability, and destroy the comfort of pi:d9lic 
officers ; without eventually saving anything for 
the public. Every man who deems himself 
unworthily questioned, or feels tiiat he is Im 
danger of being so, has in effect lost much of 
the value of his office, if reputation be thou^t of 
any value in England,, .where indeed the art of 
paying with a good grace, and without diminishing 
the respectability of the person receiving, is little 
understood, and is that in which the system of 
relieving the poor is chiefly deficient If any one of 
the members of that committee would put himself 
'for a moment in the place of an officer harassed 
•by some of their thousand orders, be will very 
vwell understand the sort of diminution of comfort 
and respectability which is thereby. effected in all 
public offices ; he will feel that the expedience of 
inquiry is, like most of the questions on which 
human opinion is divided, a question of degree ; 

the guards and checks which the occasional activity of Reformers hfts 
devised. During the last twelve years, little less than 100,0002. has 
been voted every year to make up the deficiency of the Fee Fund,— 
the Custom House, where the amount is probably greater than in all 
*he public offices, not being inclttdedL— 1830. 
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and he will perceive that when inquiry becomes per- 
manent, instead of occasional, no man who values 
respectability can be expected to undergo the di»- 
igrace which will be unavoidably attached to the 
service of the public. Those of the committee 
who see these consequences, must dread this 
natural and inevitable result of their own labours 
as the greatest misfortune which could happen to 
the public, for whose sake, and to whose benefit* 
those labours are intended. 

It must not be suspected that any personal 
motive lurks under that zeal for the public good, 
by which the .economists and their committee are 
•actuated ; . . that Uie exerdse of * a little brief ai»- 
-thority ' can be an inducement to them to prolong 
their labours ; . . that the malign ity which certain phi- 
losophers have supposed to be natural to man, but 
which is usually stifled in the intercourse of civil*- 
iaed society, may unexpectedly and unconsciously 
be revived and quickened into full activity under 
the appearance of pure patriotism ; still less is it to 
be imagined that any member of this party can 
condescend to * court filthy popularity,' by aiding 
and authorising the unfounded clamours of the 
vulgar against all the servants of the public. But, 
however pure their patriotism may be, and how- 
ever good their intentions, the end which they 
propose is insignificant, and the means by which 
they proceed pitiful and mischievous. These are not 
the reforms whereby states are to be strengthened 
or preserved ! No good can ever be effected by 
appealing to evil passions. He who would benefit 
his country, instead of fostering the discontent of 
the public and piinping for their suspicions, should 
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address their g^enerous feelings, encourage their j 

national spirit, and exalt their hopes. The methods 1 

of reform, by which great and effectual good may ' 

be accomplished, are these. Institute parochial 
schools for training up the people in the way they 
should go, and not only will crimes then become < 

less frequent, but the poor-rates also will soon 
be diminished ; extend your system of coloni- 
zation, as the wisest people of antiquity did ; 
restless spirits will then find their proper sphere 
abroad, and sufficient employment will be lefl for 
all at home. Establish the principle of limited 
service in your fleets and armies, and make the 
reward of service adequate and certain ; volunteers 
will then never be wanting. Carry on the wair 
with all the heart, and all the soul, and all the 
strength of this mighty empire; you will then 
beat down the power of France ; and then,, '.and 
not till then, . . the public burdens may be lessened. 
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ESSAY IV. 

ON THE STATE OF THE POOR, 

8fc. Sfe. 



The commencement of tbe -present century was 
^listiuguished in this eountry by two -measures of 
iprime impoHanoe ; the popukktion of-Great Britoia 
was then for tibe firstrtime ascertained, and this 
was followed by an official inquiry into the stale 
of the poor. The population was feund to be 
10,942,646. The number of persons receiving 
parish relief amounted to 784,617 ; those who 
received occasional relief from the poor rates were 
805,899 ; and the vagrants who obtained assist- 
ance appeared to be 1 94,052 * : a frightful pro* 
porti(m of paiq)ers ! The first result taught us our 
43trength, the second discovwed our weakness. 
'When we knew that there were in Great Britain 
ftlone more than 2,700,000 men capable of de- 
fending their country, it became appar^it that we 
might defy the world in arms ; but the fact, that 

* Here is an unavoidable ambiguity in this statement. Relief had 
tbuB often been given, but it by no means follows that it bad been given 
to so many different persons. If one of these vagabonds cheats 19 
parishes per anaam, 10,000 of them would appear 190,000 in tte 
epiimeratioB* 
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nearly one person in nine of the whole population 
was dependent upon parochial aid, made it but too 
evident that there was something rotten in our 
internal policy. 

Formidable, however, as this official and au- 
thentic statement must necessarily appear to every 
reflecting mind, it by no means represents the 
whole evil. The proportion of persons who are 
unable to maintain themselves, and therefore rely 
upon the contributions of the community for sup« 
port, may, perhaps, be as great in some other 
countries, and yet in those countries there would 
not be the same degree of danger to the state. 
For, in England, the great mass of the manufac- 
turing populace, whatever be their wages, live, as 
the phrase is, from hand to mouth, and make no 
provision for the morrow, . . being utterly improvi- 
dent, because their moral and religious education 
has been utterly neglected. The number of pau- 
pers, therefore, which elsewhere is stationary, or 
increases only in proportion to the increase of the 
other classes of society, is here at all times liable 
to a sudden and perilous augmentation, from the 
eflfects of an unfavourable season, in a climate 
where the seasons are peculiarly precarious ; from 
the fluctuations of politics affecting a people, to 
-whom foreign commerce has become of too much 
importance ; and even from the caprice of fashion, 
in a country where thousands of femilies are de- 
pendent for daily bread upon the taste for silks or 
stuffs, ribands and buttons, and buckles.* For- 
merly, indeed, these things seldom produced any 
farther evil than that of a few riots upon market 
days in times of scarcity. But the same accident* 
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which to a healthy, subject would occasion only a 
slight and temporary inconvenience, scarcely felt 
at the ^moment, and drawing no ill consequences, 
after it, will produce gangrene or cancer in a sys- 
tiem that is morbidly predisposed ; and certain it 
is, that in these our days a morbid change has 
been wrought in the great body of the populace. 
How this state of things has been produced; 
what is the real condition of the poor, what means 
have been taken for meliorating it, and what re- 
mains to be done, towards counteracting the dan-, 
ger with which social order otherwise is threat-, 
ened, are topics that deserve the most serious 

consideration.; . . , . 

; Every one has his reason ready for the increase 
of the poor, from the youngest tyro in the art of 
talking, to the most celebrated proficients in po- 
litical quackery. Mr. Whitbread, and the pam-. 
phleteers and essayists of a shallow school, ascribe 
it to the war. Mr. Brougham imputes it more 
specifically to the Orders in Council, but joins in 
the sweeping cause, and agrees in prescribing the 
deadly narcotic of submission, under the name of 
peace. Sir Francis Burdett charges it upon the bo-, 
rough-mongers, and would purify the constitution 
firom all its corruptions, by salivating it with his 
pilula salutaria of reform. Some of his partisans 
believe it a desperate case of king's evil, and long 
to have the knife and the actual cautery called in. 
But all those politicians who make any pretensions 
to philosophy, however they may insist upon these 
alleged causes for party or electioneering pur- 
poses, agree in their admiration of, what they are 
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pleased to call, a discovery in political science;, 
that ^eat modem philosopher, Mr. Malthus, 
having made it appear to their satisfaction, that 
the primary source of the evil, the causa camans^ 
lies in the system of nature ; and that a great error 
lias been committed in the physical constitutioa< 
of the universe, inasmuch as men multiply too 
fast, and therefore the land is overstocked. 

The cause of the increase of the poor, which the 
said ' eminent philosopher,' as Mr. Whitbread 
denominates him, has assigned, and the remedy 
by which he proposes to counteract it, are both 
summary enou^ in themselves, though in their 
details they have been expanded into what, to 
borrow a trans^-atlantic term, may truly be called 
a lengthy work. Mediocrity in literature has a- 
better chance in later times, than it seems to have 
had in the age of Horace; whatever the gods 
may think of it, genllenten and ladies now give it 
a willing welcome, and it meets widi- due encou^ 
fagement from booksellers. There is even a soit 
of insipidity which seems asr well suited to a weak 
intellect, as panada and calves' feet to a debi- 
litated stomach. Bttt Mr. Malthus had other re^ 
eomm^idatioiMi besides that of writing ai par ; 
his phik)sophy was upOBr a levd with the feelings 
«nd morality of his admirers, as well as with their 
uaderstaadiags ; and by a happy combination of 
qualities, it eqtaMj swited t^ timid and wt\U 
meaning sons of the feeble who dreaded anything 
Mke change. ewn in o^f. abuses; Oie.bold spirits, 
wlurf^Maed-thafctht w»rh*Tiiighthsweibee» mudir 
better coilstitatdd if tlidr oftmba^ kadf been askedf 
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concerning it ; and the lady metaphysicians, who 
discuss the fitness of things at their converaaziom ^ 
liie shallow, the selfish, the sensual, and the vain. 
Rubbish as Mr. Malthus's system is, it stands 
in the way of an inquiry into the state of the poor, 
and must be cleared away. The complaint tfaat 
the land is overstocked^ is inde^ as old in this 
country as the Reibrmation, ' Some,' says HaF< 
rison, ' do grudge at the great increase of people 

* in these days, thinking a necessary brood of 

* cattle far better than a sup«:€uous augmentation 
' of mankind. But I can liken such men best of 
' all unto the Pope and the Devil, who practise the 

* hindrance of the furniture of the number of 
' the elect to their uttermost But if it should 
' come to pass, that any foreign invasion should 
'be made, (which the Lord Grod forbid fby 
' his meicies sake !) then should these men fmdy 

* that a wall of men is faa better thbn stacks of 

* corn and bags of money, and complain of the 
' want when it is too late to seek reiaedy.' An 
opmion of this Mod is too foolish, as well as too 
wicked, ever to become permanently prevalent; 
the temporary vepi]diatioii whici^ Mr. Malthus ob- 
tained by venewing it i» <£sgraceM to the age, 
and cannot be eicused, though il may be ao 
eounted for by the circnmstaiiees of the times, and 
the ooeasion u|ie& which his system was brought 
^MTwaitL 

It has beeft the'eeiiBol«feien of good men, whea 
^ly contempMted the miseries which man brings 
npoa many to diiakf thot ma»y «f the jeNals^moni^ 
as well as^hysloaI»:whiiiH'|itti(!t. ^soohstyv ^r^ reme'* 
diablc, and Willi gifsKduallyv disappear* as the huanan 
race adrmnees in imptofvemttii*: they hoped thai; 
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wisdom would be progressive with knowledge, 
and virtue with wisdom, and happiness with vir- 
tue : they formed this hope as they reasoned from 
the past to the future, and Christianity made it a 
part of their faith. But the French revolution, 
acting upon political enthusiasm as the Reforma- 
tion had done, three centuries before, upon that 
of a religious character, produced a set of specu- 
lators as wild as the old fifth-monarchy-men. 
They announced the advent of a political mille- 
nium,. .which was to be not the kingdom of the 
saints, . . saints and kingdoms being with them 
alike out of fashion,, .but the commonwealth of 
philosophers. Ploughs were to work of them- 
selves, butter to grow upon trees, and man to live 
for ever in this world, . . a very necessary improve- 
ment this upon the former state of things; for 
according to their belief, if he were unphilosophi- 
cal enough to die, he could not expect to live in 
any other. These notions were connected with 
the deplorable doctrines of brute materialisn!,' 
blind necessity and blank atheism ; and with a 
system of ethics, which, attempting an impossible 
union between stoicism and sensuality, succeeded 
just so far as to deprave the morals and harden 
the heart. Mr. Godwin was the master of this 
school. He had confounded together all princi- 
ples pure and impure ; he had diluted the wisdom 
of the ancients with his own errors and crudities ; 
he had kneaded up their wheat, and barley, and 
millet with his own album grtBcum ; and this pre- 
cious wafer was to be swallowed as the bread of 
life, . . the sacrament of philosophy ! - 

. Against this Goliath of the philosophistical Ca- 
naanites, Mr. Malthus stept forth, at a time when 
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the mirage in which Goliath had made his ap* 
pearance was pretty well dispersed, and had left 
him in his natural dimensions, an ordinary Philis- 
tine of about five feet six. Mr. Malthus attacked 
him with an argument which had been long 
before clearly and distinctly stated by Wallace and 
Townsend, and which in fact no person who ever 
speculated • upon an improved state of society 
could by possibility have overlooked. The sum 
of this argument is, that, supposing a country to 
be fully peopled, men must multiply faster than 
food can be multiplied for them. Mr. Malthus 
puts this proposition in a technical form, and im- 
proves upon it by endeavouring to shew that po- 
pulation increases in a geometrical series, but food 
only in an arithmetical one ; this is held up as a 
discovery in political economy, and this is in reality 
the first of his fallacies, the fundamental sophism 
of his book. That which, if in itself true, could 
be applicable only if the whole earth were fully 
peopled and fully cultivated, he assumes to be 
universally true and applicable at the present time. 
Admitting then the possibility of Mr. Godwin's 
scheme of society, he supposes a pure state of 
philosophical equality to be established, all causes 
of vice and misery having been removed ; . . but 
in one generation, he contends, the principle of 
population would disturb this state of happiness, 
and, in a second, destroy it. The absurdity of 
supposing that a community, which, according 
to the hypothesis, had attained the highest state 
of attainable perfection, should yet be without 
the virtue of continence, was overlooked by Mr. 
Malthus ; he reasoned as if lust and hunger were 
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alike passions of physical necessity, and the one 
equally with the other, independent of the reason 
and the will : and this was the pervading prin- 
ciple of a book written in the vulgar tongue, and 
sent into the world for the edification of all dab- 
blers in metaphysics, male and female ! One 
might have thought that such an argument could 
never have been advanced by one * of woman 
born;', .that it could never have been heard with- 
out indignation by one who had a wife, a sister, or 
a daughter. But upon this his whole argument 
against Mr. Godwin rests ! And, as if to shew 
how happily these rival writers were matched 
against each other, the arch-philosophicide ad< 
mitted it in reply, and proposed abortion and ex- 
posure as the remedies which, in his Utopia, 
must be adopted to countera<:t the power of po- 
pulation ! 

The direct object of Mr. Malthus*s essay in its 
original form, was to confute the opinions of Mr. 
Godwin in particular, and of all those persons 
in general, who believed that any material im- 
provement in human society might be effected ; 
and this object was thus accomplished by means 
of a technical sophism, and a physical assump- 
tion, as false in philosophy as it is detestable in 
morals. The essay, however, in this state, was 
^consistent with itself. But the author, being a 
j)erson of decorous life and habits, and moreover 
a Christian and a clergyman, began to suspect 
that, to deny the existence of such a virtue as 
continence, was neither compatible with the well* 
being of the community in which he lived, nor 
with public decency,, .nor, setting these consider- 
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attons aside, with facts which necessarily fell 
within the sphere of every man's knowledge. In 
liis second edition, therefore, he recognized the 
existence of this virtue, admitting, in express 
terms, that * moral restraint,' or in other wordsf, 
sexual continence, is * a virtue clearly dictated by 

* the light of nature, and expressly enjoined by 
' revealed religion :' and with an inconsistency 
which it would be difficult to parallel, retaining all 
his arguments against Mr. Godwin in the begin«- 
•ning of the book, he proposes a scheme at the end 
for abolishing the poor rates by means of this 
very virtue, upon the denial of which the whole 
of his preceding argument is founded ! Thus the 
latter part of his essay confutes the former, and he 
perishes by a stupid suicide, like the scorpion who 
«trikes his tail into his own head. 

It is this scheme, with its accompanying doe- 
trine, which rendered it necessary to recur to Mr. 
Malthus on this occasion; for if the doctrine 
were true, it would be hopeless to seek for any al- 
leviation of existing misery. The certain and 
speedy consequence of his remedy will soon be 
pointed out. We are overstocked with people, he 
says, and not only are so at present, but always 
have been, and always must be so. * In every 

* age, and in every state in which man has existed, 

* or does now exist, the increase of population is 

* necessarily limited by the means of subsistence/ 

* The power of population is so superior to the 

* power in the earth to produce subsistence for 

* man, that, unless arrested by preventive checks, 

* premature death must in some shape or other 

* visit the human race. The vices of mankind 

G 2 
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' are active and able ministers of depopulation. 

* They are the precursors in the great army of 

* destruction, and often finish the dreadful work 

* themselves. But should they fail in their war 

* of extermination, sickly seasons, epidemics, pes- 

* tilence and places, advance in terrific array, and 

* sweep ojQT their thousands and ten thousands. 

* Should success be still incomplete^ gigantic in- 

* evitable famine stalks in the rear, and with one 

* mighty blow levels the population with the food 

* of the world.' The checks which keep the po- 
pulation down to the level of the means of sub- 
sistence are moral restraint, vice, and misery, and 
' the truth is, that though human institutions appear 

* to be the obvious and obtrusive causes of much 

* mischief to mankind, they are, in reality, light 

* and superficial in comparison with those deeper- 

* rooted causes of evil which result from the laws 

* of nature.' According, therefore, to Mr. Whit- 
bread's * eminent philosopher,* all the existing 
plagues of the world, war, pestilence, misery, and 
vice, in all its forms, are necessary, as preventive 
checks to counteract the principle of population ; . . 
a new mode of proving the necessity and utility 
of evil, with the comfortable corollary that it is in 
its nature irremediable! Thus does he attribute 
to an evil God, or to a necessity more powerful 
than a good One, all those miseries which are the 
effects of the weakness and the folly, and the igno- 
rance and the errors, and the wickedness of man. 

There are, indeed, some persons who may be 
disposed to demur at Mr. Malthus's theory, re- 
membering that it is written in the Book of Ge- 
nesis, * So God created man in his own image, 
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* in the image of God created he him ; male and 

* female created he them : And God blessed them, 
' and God said unto them. Be fruitful and mul- 

* tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.* 
Such persons might be inclined to believe, that 
till the earth shall have been, in obedience to this 
command, replenished and subdued, if in any part 
of it production is not made to keep pace with po- 
pulation, the cause is to be ascribed to the errors 
or defects of human policy, and not to any inhe- 
rent evil in the laws of nature. (Not so Mr. Malthus 
He proves at great length, what never was denied 
or doubted, that in all ages, and in all stales of so- 
ciety men have suffered and are suffering from ig- 
norance, filth, famine, diseases, large cities,un whole- 
some employments, superstition, bad passions, bad 
habits, bad laws, and bad governments ; and that 
some or other of these causes have everywhere and 
at all times checked population, and still continue 
to check it. * The period,* he says, (meaning the 
time) *when the number of men surpass their 

* means of subsistence has long since arrived, and 

* this constantly subsisting cause of periodical mi- 

* sery has existed ever since we have had any his- 

* tories of mankind, does exist at present, and will 

* for ever continue to exist, ujiless some decided 
' change take place in the physical constitution of 

* our nature,* 

In New Holland, where there does not exist a 
man to a square mile, the number of men exceeds 
their means of subsistence. Be it so. The cli- 
mate is good, the soil fertile, the sun shines there, 
the rains and the dews descend ; let but the seed 
be sown, and earth is ready to give its in- 
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crease. What is required to remedy the evil 
there, and to make the natives multiply as rapidly 
as the Anglo- AmericaDS,. .a change in the phy* 
8U3al constitution of their nature, or in their moral 
condition? Let us come home with the argu« 
ment. In England the inhabitants might be mul* 
tiplied to tenfold their present number, and the 
island still produce enough for the comfortable 
subsistence of all ; yet in England a great part of 
the people are in want, population is checked, and 
every profession, trade, and calling, whereby man 
or woman can earn support, is overstocked. But 
there is room in the land ; . . scarcely any part of 
the country is cultivated to the highest point, and 
great part of it is lying idle. And if the land 
were full, and every acre husbanded like the 
garden-grounds of Flanders, there is the sea 
before us, and the way open to Canada, to South 
Africa, to Australia. Where lies the fault, if New 
Holland be not as fully peopled in proportion as 
England; if England be not as fully peopled in 
proportion as the Low Countries, or as China ; if 
China be not peopled in the fullest proportion, not 
to its actual, but to its possible powers of produo* 
tion ? Is it in human institutions, or in the laws 
of nature ? Is it in man, or in God ? Are we to* 
complain of ourselves, or of our Creator ? For 
this is the alternative,, .and let not the impiety of 
the question be imputed to him who asks it in this 
place. * Wilt thou condemn me that thou mayest 
* be righteous ?' saith the Lord ; will any one who. 
bdieves in that Lord answer the question in Mr. 
Malthus's behalf? If a country be over-peopled, and^ 
crowded and distressed in regard to its system of 
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society, before it be half peopled in proportion to its 
extent and its power of production, the fault lies in 
that system of society, not in the system of nature. 
If, while not a tenth, nay, not an hundredth part 
of the habitable world be cultivated, mankind be 
everywhere in want, the cause exists in their own 
errors. Till the whole earth be peopled to its 
utmost capacity, it is the &ult of man if any check 
to population exist, except such as are dispensed 
by the elements and the operations of physical 
nature. All other impediments, till the power of 
production can be pushed no farther, and actual 
room for farther increase be wanting, must be 
attributed to error and ignorance in man, not to 
unerring nature and Omniscient Goodness ; . . and 
all that Mr. Malthus has done, is but to prove 
diat radical error in society, which his whole work 
is designed to palliate and excuse. 

But the Malthusians observe, in reply to such 
objections, that the new discovery is matter of 
science, and that religious argument cannot be 
permitted to stand in the way of a ^demonstra- 
tion. I myself heard one of these reasoners affirm, 
in answer to an assertion that this theory was 
inconsistent with the wisdom and goodness of 
Divine Providence, . . that if the two things were 
incompatible the consequence could not be avoided;: 
the argument of the geometrical and arithmetical 
series was a demonstration, and Divine Provi** 
dence must go to the wall! But there is a moral 
reduciio ad absurdum^ which the man of en* 
lightened piety feels to be demonstrative wher- 
ever it applies: he knows in his heart that' 
whatever opinion is wholly and flagrantly in- 
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consistent with the goodness of creating and pre- 
serving wisdom, must necessarily be false ; and 
in this knowledge he cannot be deceived, for 
it is the voice of God within him which tells 
him so. 

In reality, what is true in Mr. Malthus's book 
is not applicable, and what is applicable is not 
true. It is true that the whole earth may be fully 
peopled to its utmost power of production, so as 
to admit of no farther increase ; but this truth is 
as worthless as a jus merum in law, and admits 
of no possible application. The argument that, 
if the world were thus peopled, it could not con- 
tinue so, because mankind, though in the highest 
conceivable state of perfection, would be incapable 
of restraining the sexual passion, that being an 
appetite of irresistible physical necessity, might 
be applicable a few millenniums hence, if it were 
true ; but the position upon which it rests is false. 
He has played off his positive check and his pre- 
ventive check, but they have not saved him from 
this check-mate. 

So much for the great discovery in political 
science ! But these absurdities are far exceeded 
by the application which Mr. Malthus makes of 
moral restraint, after he has luckily recollected 
that such a virtue is in existence. He proposes, 
by means of this virtue, to put a salutary stop to 
the increase of the poor, and abolish the poor rates. 
The plan for this, to which he says he can see no 
material objection, is thus stated in his own words. 
' * I should propose a regulation to be made, 

* declaring that no child born from any marriage, 

* taking place after the expiration of a year from 
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* the date of the law, and no illegitimate child 

* born two years from the same date, should ever 

* be entitled to parish assistance. And to give a 

* more general knowledge of the law, and to cn- 

* force it more strongly on the minds of the lower 

* classes of people, the clergyman of each parish 

* should, previously to the solemnization of a mar- 

* riage, read a short address to the parties, stating 

* the strong, obligation on every man to support 
' his own children ; the impropriety and even 

* immorality of marrying without a fair prospect 

* of being able to do this ; the evils winch had 

* resulted to the poor themselves from the attempt 

* which had been made to assist, by public institu- 

* tions, in a duly which ought to be exclusively 

* appropriated to parents; and the absolute ne- 

* cessity which had at length appeared of aban- 
*• doning all such institutions, on account of their 

* producing effects opposite to those which were 

* intended. After the public notice which I have 

* proposed had been given, and the system of 

* poor laws had ceased with regard to the rising 

* generation, if any man chose to marry without 

* a prospect of being able to support a family, he 

* should have the most perfect liberty so to do. 

* Though to marry in this case is, in my opinion, 
' -clearly an immoral act, yet it is not one which 

* society can justly take upon itself to prevent or 
' punish ; because the punishment provided for it 

* by the laws of nature falls directly and most 

* severely upon the individual who commits the 

* act, and, through him, only more remotely and 

* feebly on the society. When nature will govern 

* and punish for us, it is a very miserable ambition 
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* to wish to snatch the rod from her hands, and 
' draw upon ourselves the odium of executioners^ 
' To the punishment of nature, therefore, he should^ 
' be left-— the punishment of severe want. He- 
' has erred in the faoe of a most clear and precise 
' warning, and can have no just reason to com- 
' plain cf any person but himself, when he feels the 
' consequence of his error. All parish assistance 

* should be most rigidly denied him.; and if the 

* hand of private charity be stretched forth in his 

* relief, the interests of humanity imperiously re- 

* quire that it should be administered very spar- 

* ingly. He should be taught to know ^at the 

* laws of nature, which are the laws of God, had 
*• doomed him and his family to. starve for diso- 

* beyiug their repeated admonitions ; that he had 

* no claim of right on society for the smallest por- 
' tioB of food beyond that which his labour would 

* fiuriy purchase. With regard to ille^timate 
' children, aftw the proper notice had been given, 

* they should on uo accoiint whatever be allowed 

* to have any claim to parish assistance. If the' 
' parents desert their child they ought to be made 

* answerable for the crime. The infant is, com- 
' parativdy speakings of uo value to the society, 
' as others will immediatdy supply its place. Its 
' principal value is on account of its being the 

* object of one of the most delightful passions in* 

* human nature — parental affecti(»i. But if this 
' value be disregarded by those who are alone in* 
' a caj^udty to feel it, the society cannot be called* 
' upon to put itself in their place, and has no 
' farther business in its protection, than in the" 
' case of its murder, or intentional ill-treatment. 
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' to fdllow the genentl rules in punishing such: 

* crimes ; which rules, for the interests of mo- 
' raiity, it is bound to pursue, whether the objecCr 

* in this particular instance, be of value to the 
' state or not/ 

Thus, then, this 'eminent philosopher,' who, at 
the beginning of his book, argues tfaoU it is in vain 
to hope for an improved state of society, because 
men, in the highest imaginable state of wisdom 
and virtue, would continue to breed, regardless of 
all consequences, teUs us, at the end of this very 
book, that the way to reduce our poor rates is to 
persuade the lower orders to continence while they 
are in their present state of deplorai^le ignorance ; 
to discourage tfaem, as rmtdi as pos^le, from 
marrying; to preach wedding sermons to them, . 
if they will marry, upon the immorality of breed- \ 
ing,. • that being a luxury reserved only for those 
who can affi^iti it ; and Lf they will persist in so- 
improper and immoral a practice, after so solenm* 
and well*timed a warning, to leave them to the 
punishment of severe want, and rigidly deny all 
parish asststanoe. His remedy for the existing* 
evils of society ia this kingdom is simply to abolish 
the poor rates, and starve the poor into celibacy. 
That moral nestraint which, according to his own* 
argument^ might, if it were practised, render an' 
Utopian* system of government possible and per- 
manent, he expects ai\d demands from the existing 
race of poor. The exercise of that virtue, which, 
as he had reasoned, would not exist among a* 
people in the highest state of moral and intellee- 
tual cultivation, he expects and demands from the 
ignwant, degraded, brutalized, miserable poor 
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people of England. No public relief is to be 
given to the starving infant ; it is worth nothing 
to society, for its place will be presently supplied, 
and society, therefore^ has no farther business 
than to hang the mother if she should shorten the 
sujQTerings of her babe rather than see it die of 
want. . . A plan for the abolition of the poor-rates 
as practicable as it is humane ! The rich are to 
be called upon for no sacrifices ; nothing more is 
required of them than that they should harden 
their hearts. They have found a place at the 
table of nature, and why should they be disturbed 
at their feast ? It is Mr. Malthus's own meta- 
phor ; and that we may not be suspected of mis- 
representing the spirit in which his system is 
recommended, the illustration shall be presented 
in his own language. 
• * A man/ he says, * who is born into a world 

* already possessed, if he cannot get subsistence 

* from his parents, on whom he has a just de- 

* mand, and if the society does not want his labour, 
' has no claim of right to the smallest portion of 
' food, and, in fact, has no business to be where 

* he is. At nature's mighty feast there is no cover 
' for him. She tells him to be gone, and will 
' quickly execute her own orders, if he do not 

* work upon the compassion of some of her 
' guests. If these guests get up and make room 

* for him, other intruders immediately appear de- 
' manding the same fisivour. The report of a pro- 

* vision for all that come fills the hall with nume- 

* rous claimants. The order and harmony of the 

* feast is disturbed; the plenty that before reigned 
' is changed into scarcity ; and the happiness of 
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* the guests is destroyed by the spectacle of misery 

* and dependence in every part of the hall, and by 

* the clamorous importunity of those who are 
' justly enraged at not finding the provision which 

* they had been taught to expect The guests 
^ learn too late their error, in counteracting those 

* strict orders to all intruders issued by the great 
' mistress of the feast, who, wishing that all her 
' guests should have plenty, and knowing that she 

* could not provide for unlimited numbers, hu- 

* mauely refused to admit fresh comers when her 
' table was already full' 

A writer ought to possess a more logical mind 
than Mr. Malthus has been gifted with, before he 
ventures to reason in metaphors and similitudes. 
But it were idle to dwell upon flaws of reasoning 
in a passage where, at the first perusal, every 
reader, whose heart and understanding are in 
their natural state, will see nothing but naked de- 
formity. There is, however, no accounting for 
tastes physical or metaphysical, and there are cer- 
tain intellects which seem to have an appetite, 
like the Hottentots, for garbage. One person is 
said to have been so smitten with Mr. Malthus's 
theory, that he intended to bring a bill into parlia- 
ment for abolishing the poor rates upon the plan 
thus recommended and thus illustrated. While 
such a plan remains upon paper it is as harmless 
in the written letter as the receipt for Sir Hum- 
phry Davy's new fulminating powder; but if 
• either the one or the other be made the subject of 
experiment, woe be to all within reach of the ex- 
plosion! The numerous claimants at Mr. Mal- 
thus's feast of nature, who, as he tells us, have 
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* no right to the smallest portion of food, and, 

* in fact, no business to be there,' would V€fry 
iioon begin to ask the luckier guests what better 
tiUe they themselves could produce, and resort t6 
the right of the stron^st. * You have had yout 

* turn at the table long enough, gentlemen,' they 
would say, ' and if those who have no places are 

* to starve, we will have a scramble for it at least !' 
Let any man, in his senses, ask himself whether 
this would not be the natural, inevitable, and propet: 
consequence;, .whether, in the present state of 
society in this country, such a plan as that of Mi*. 
Malthus could, by any possibility, be carried into 
effect without producing all the horrors of a bd- 
2um servile ; . . whether the legislators who should 
pass sudi an act would not be pulled in pieces 
by an infuriated and desperate populace, .. and 
whether such legislators would not deserve their 
fate ! 

When Berkeley, m the Querist, asked • Whe- 

* ther the number and welfare of the subjects be 

* not the true strength of the crown ? Whether a 

* country inhabited by people well fed, clothed, and 

* lodged, would not become every day more popu- 
^ lous ; and whether a numerous stock of people, 

* in such circumstances, would not constitute a 

* flourishing nation ?' . . And * whether to provide 

* plentifully for the poor be not feeding the root, 

* the substance whereof will shoot upwards into 

* the branches, and cause the top to flourish V he 
did not propose these questions as points which he 
conceived would ever be disputed. That wise and 
excellent man believed, as all wise men had done 
before him, that the strength of kingdoms con- 
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sisted mainly in the number of their inhabitantg, 
and that the trae policy of goveniments is not to 
prevent their subjects irom multiplying, but to 
•provide uses and employment for them as fast 86 
they multiply. If in any country they increase 
.faster than means, not merely for their existence, 
•but for their well-being, are provided, in that 
country there is a defect of policy ; the error is in 
human institutions, not in the unerring laws of 
nature ; . .in man, not in his Maker. 

That this is the case in England is manifest in 
the number of poor and the amount of the poor- 
rates *. Certain it is. that the poor have rapidly 
increased, and are increasing; and the chief 
•causes of this increase render their physical and 
moral condition worse at present than it has been 
at any former time since the shock of the Reforma- 
tion subsided. 

In the political, as in the natural body, it seems 
as if those important transitions in the system, 
which are necessary to its developement, could 
not be performed without some degree of suiBfering 
or of danger. Mendicity followed the abolition 
of vassalage in Europe. Feudal times afford 
tempting themes for the romancer and the poet. 
The high-minded and generous lord ; the high- 
bom and gentle lady ; the servants who were, as 
in some countries is still expressed in their name 
long afier the reality has ceased, children of the 

* The parish rates of 180S were 5,318,000/. of which 4,967,000f. 
were expended on the poor. The raek 'rental of England in that jmx 
was about forty millions ; it is now nearly fifty-five, and the poor*«ate0 
will probably be foand to have at least kept pace with this increase 
when the retams shall be made next year pursuant to an act passed 
ia the last s 
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hotue; seeming to be humble members of the 
same family rather than dependents ; the baronial 
hall ; the seasons of festival, and the every-day 
hospitality ; these are materials from which ima- 
gination may build up an ideal state of happiness 
not less delightful than fabled Arcadia, and of a 
loftier character. From a state of perfect vas- 
salage, whether feudal or commercial, mendicity 
and want are of course excluded ; hence the 
advocates of the slave trade draw one of their 
favourite arguments ; and thus it is to be ex- 
plained how good men, like Mr.Tobin and Bryan 
Edwards, should have written in defence of that 
abominable traffic, feeling as much indignation 
against the abolitionists as the abolitionists 
against all who protracted the consummation so 
devoutly to be wished for, to which they were 
pressing on. These writers knew that, in their 
hands, power over their slaves was but the means of 
beneficence. But Hodge and Huggins, and the 
black code of our own, as well as of the French 
islands, furnish the same proof against their opi- 
nion as the feudal laws of every country afford of 
the cruelty and oppression of the feudal system. 

By abolishing that system in the countries which 
he has subjected, and by necessitating its abolish- 
ment in others, Buonaparte, incarnate fiend as he 
is, insatiable of blood, and delighting in the inflic- 
tion of misery, has been made to produce good amid 
the evil which will consign him to execration in 
this world, and for which he will have a dreadful 
account to render in the next. This country 
would not now have been great and happy if the 
yoke of bondage had not long ago been broken 
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here : but, in the transition which the lower classes 
made from the state of villeins to that of free 
labourers, an extent of immediate evil was pro- 
duced of which the unexaggerated * statement 
might almost startle our belief. The Reformation 
aggravated that evil, not only by depriving the poor 
of that eleemosynary support which the monas- 
teries afforded when ther« was no other constant 
source of relief, but because men who shared the 

*. It seems probable that tbere has been some exaggeration. Hume, 
0& tbe authority of an act passed 1513, says, tbat the number of pri- 
soners for debt in tbe different gaols in tbe kingdom exceeded 60,000 ; 
but Sir F. Morton Eden, witb good reason, doubts whether the* 
words of the act warrant any such construction; they are as he. 
gives them : — * Where (whereas) the workers and makers of caps and 

* hats, within this realms of England, have daily occupied and set on 

* worke in making of caps and hats of the kiog*8 natural subjects, 
' that is to say, men, women, maidens, and children (borne within this 

* realme of England), to the great reliefe and comforte of poor pri- 

* K>ner3 within this realme, to the number of threescore thousand per- 
' sons and abore, in carding, spinning, ' &c.~Rasteirs Statutes, i« 
407. Hume was a careless writer in matters of fact, and the con- 
struction which he has given to this passage is one proof of his care- 
lessness. But Sir Morton Eden himself seems to rely too implicitly 
upon Harrison's belief, rather than assertion, that Henry VIII., in 
the coarse of. his reign, hang up ' threescore and twelve thousand 
' great thieves, petty thieves, and rogues;' for Harrison makes this 
statement upon the aothority of Cardan, and tells as that * Cardane 

* writeth it upon the report of the Bishop of I^xovia.' It would re- 
quire something better than these authorities, far fetched and little 
worth, to establish so monstrous a fact. Jostice had certainly not 
relaxed when Harrison himself wrote, and he states the annual 
consumption of the gallows in his time at a loose average of from 
three to four hundred, evidently with no disposition to under-estimate 
the amount. 

. Of Sir Morton Eden's three volumes upon the state of the poor, 
nearly two might well have been spared ; l>ut it is a work for which 
the poblic are indebted to him, and the eariy death of the author may 
be regarded as>a national loss. Few men in his station have applied 
themselves with snch meritorious industry to useful pursuits. 

H 
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plunder of the church in. the lavish distribution of 
its spoils, became hard landlords; and the rents of 
the abbey tenants were heavily raised^ in conse* 
quence of the same act which destroyed the chief 
market for their produce. Never was there a 
good work so wickedly effected as the Reformat 
tion in England. It b at once our chief blessing 
and our foukst reproach. 

These circumstances aggravated the evil ; but 
the decrease of villeinage was its cause. ' Manu- 

* factures,' says Sir Morton Eden, ' by creating a 

* necessity for free hands, and, consequently, 

* enabling men to make use of the most valuable 

* of all property, their own industry, subjected 

* those who were any ways incapacitated ^m 

* availing themselves of that fund, to the miserable 

* alternative of starving independently ; ' and he 
states it as an inevitable conclusion from his in* 
quiries, that manufactures and commerce are the 
true parents of our national poor. Had the price 
of labour, when it first became a marketable com- 
modity, found its proper standard, so that the 
labourer in youth and health might have been en- 
abled to make provision for sickness and old age, 
this consequence would not have followed; but we 
must not blame our ancestors for not having dis- 
covered with prospective wisdom, as the means of 
prevention, what we ourselves, after so long and 
heavy an experience of the evil, have not yet 
adopted as the cure. It was mitigated at first by 
the spirit of adventure, then more prevalent among 
the lower classes than now. Harrison speaks of 
emigrants to ' France, Germany, Barbary, India, 

* Muscovia, and very Calicut;' and shortly after* 
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wards our eoloiiies in North Amerka were esta* 
blished. And thoogh, when labour is underpaid 
and the labouring classes are kept poor, poverty 
must always be upon the increase, the increase 
was less rapid than in later times, because of the 
flourishing state Of the country (whose progress 
seems scarcely to have sustained any interruption 
by the civil wars of Charles I.),, .because the vir- 
tues of the feudal system survived that system for 
a while,, .and because the manners of the pea- 
santry were not yet corrupted. 

Harrison states the number* of vagabonds in 

• The pasBage is a Teiy caritfns o«e. ' It is act yet fiaU three loora 

* years since this trade began, but how it hath proepored siace that time 

* it is easy to jodge, for they are now supposed, of one sex and ano- 

* ther, to amount onto above 10,000 persons, as I have heard reported. 

* Moreover, in counterfmting: the Egyptian rogues, they have devised' 

* a language among themselves which they same ea»tingt but oAert 
« pedlars' Frenoh; a speech compact thixty yean siaoa of English, and 
' 8 great number of odd words of their own devising, without all order 

* or reason ; and yet such is it as none but themselves are able to un- 

* derstand. The first deviser thereof was hanged by the neck— a just 
« reward, no doubt, for his deMrts, snd a oommon end to all of that 
' profession. A gentleman also of late (Thomas (a) Harman) hath 

* taken great pains to search out the secret practiees of this ungracioua 

* rabble. And among other things be setteth down and describeth 
' three-and-twenty sorts of them, whose names it shaU not bo amiss to 

* remember, whereby each one may take occasion to read and know 

* also by his industry what wicked people they are, and what villainy 

* remaineth in them. 

• The sevenU Dis-orders and Degreet amongst our idle Vagabonds* 

• 1. Rufflers. • 5. Wild Roges. 

• 2. Uprightmcn. * 6. Priggers, or Pransers. 

• 3. Hookers, or anglers. * 7- Palliards. 

• 4. Roges. * 8. Fraters. 

(a) Probably • Mr. Harman, a Warwickshire gentleman,' who is 
mentioned in Stanley's Remedy. ) i • »^ 

H 2 
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bis time, upon a rude estimate, at above 10,000; 
This is» perhaps, short of the number ; . .there is a 
document in Strype, which affirms that there 
were at least three or four hundred able-bodied va- 
gabonds in every county, who lived by thefl and 
rapine, and who sometimes met in troops to the 
number of sixty, and committed spoil on the in- 
habitants. It adds, that if all the felons of this 
kind were reduced to good subjection, they would 
form a strong army; and that the magistrates 
were awed by their association and threats from 
enforcing the laWs against them. But in Scot- 
land, a century later, the evil was ten or twenty 
ibid greater ;. .for, during that century, Scotland 
had been stationary, if not retrograde, and the 
people were in as savage a state as even the worst 
of the wild Irish at the present day. Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, gives a dreadful picture : 

• There are, at this day,* he says (1698), * in 
' Scotland, besides a great many poor families,. 

* very meanly provided for by the church-boxes 

* (with others, who by living upon bad food fall 

* into various diseases), two hundred thousand 
** people begging from door to door. And, thougk 
■* the number of these be perhaps double to what 

* 9. Abrams. * 13. Dranken tinkers. 

* 10. Freshwater mariners, or * 13. Swadders, or pedlers. 

whipjacks. • 14. Jarkemen, or patrecoes. 

* 11. Dammerers. 

* Of Women Kind, 

* 1. Demandersforg1immar,or *5. Walking mortes. 

fire. « 6. Doxes. 

* 2. Bandie Baskets. • 7. DeUes. 

* 3. Mortes. • 8. Kincbiog mortes. 

* 4« Aatem mortes. * 9. Kincliing coves.* 
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* it was formerly, by reason of this present great 

* distress, yet in all times there have been about 

* one hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who 

* have lived without any regard or subjection 

* either to the laws of the land, or even those of 

* God and nature ; fathers incestuously accompa- 

* nying with their own daughters, the son with the 

* mother, and the brother with the sister. No 

* magistrate coiild ever discover, or be informed, 

* which way one in a hundred of these wretches 

* died, nor that ever they were baptized. Many 

* murders have been discovered among them, and 

* they are not only a most unspeakable oppression 

* to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread, or 

* some kind of provision to, perhaps, forty such vil- 

* lains on one day, are sure to be insulted by them), 

* but they rob many poor people who live in houses 

* distant from any neighbourhood. In years of 

* plenty many thousands of them meet together in 

* the mountains, where they feast and riot for 

* many days ; and at country weddings, markets, 

* burials, and other the like public occasions, they 
' are to be seen, both men and women, perpe* 

* tually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting 

* together.' 

Fletcher was a lover of liberty, and a sincere 
one ; yet he seriously proposed, as a remedy for 
this evil, the re-establishment of domestic slavery, 
drawing arguments from the example of his fa- 
vourite republics. A system of parochial education 
was shortly afterwards established in Scotland* 
and the result was, that Scotland, then one of the 
most barbarous countries in Christendom, became 
the most orderly. Provision had been intended 
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for securiiig^ a like adTantage to the people of 
England by Edward VI., whose life, short as it 
was, is honourable to human nature ; and whose 
accession ought to have been made a red-letter 
day in the English Kalendar, and set apart for 
pious and grateful commemoration, as long as the 
blessings which we have derived from it shall en- 
dure. Monstrificits pueUus Cardan calls him for 
his attainments ; and a Protestant, without super- 
stition, may be allowed to call him * blessed King 

* Edward/ for his virtues. This spotless prince 
enumerates, among the remedies for the sores of 
the commonwealth, good education as the first in 
dignity and degree, and declared his purpose of 

* showing his device therein*' ' This,' he said, 

* shall well ease and remedy the deceitful working 

* of things, disobedience of the lower sort, casting 

* of seditious bills, and will clearly take away the 

* idleness of people.' 

Edward's early death was probably the greatest 
misfortune that England ever sustained. Elizabeth 
effected the work of reformation rather in the 
spirit of a politician, than with that sincere, and 
conscientious, and enlightened piety which di-* 
rected and sanctified his conduct. The provision 
which was made for the veUgioiis education of the 
people was less extensive and less complete thaa 
he would have made it ; and such as it was, the 
greater part of the parochial clergy were not qua- 
hfied to give it effect This was one of the evils 
ivhich arose from the Reformation* From the com- 
mencement of that great revolution, divinity be- 
came a perilous profession : those studies which 
formerly led to honourable ease, benefices, and dig* 
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cities, led then to exile, inipriaoiiiiieiit, and mai<- 
tyrdom ; and tbufi, wfaUe tfae issue of the struggle 
was doubtful, the supply of students was mate* 
dally diminished. The robberies (for they de- 
serve no better name) which were committed 
upon church property, tended to the same effect 

* It would pity a man's heart,' says Latimer, * to 

* hear that i hear o[ the state of Cambrklge. 
' What it is in Oxfond I cannot telL There be 
■* few that study divinity, but so many as oi neoes^ 

* sity must furnish the colleges, for their iivingd 

* be so small and victuals so dear, that they tarry 

* not there, but go everywhere to seek liTings, and 

* so they go about. It will come to pai» that we 

* shall have noUiing but a littie English divinity, 

* ihsBii will bring the realm into a inery bmiKirous* 

* ness, and utter decay of learning. It is not that, 
' I wiss, that will keep out the supremacy of the 

* Pope of Rome. There be none now bot great 

* men's sons in colleges, and their fathers look not 
' to have them preachers, .so every way the office 

* of preaching is pinched at' 

There are few books which throw so much light 
upon the manners and morals of their age, and 
the whole state of society in those times, as Lati*> 
«aer's Sermons ; they may be ranked a^ong the 
most curious and amusing specimens of our early 
literature. * My. lords and masters,' Bays this 
plain and downright preacher, ^ I say that all 

* such proceedings, as far as I can perceive, do 

* intend plainly to make the yeomanry slavery, 

* and the clergy shavery. We of the clergy had 
^ too much, but this is taken away, and now we 
'* have too Httle. Bert for my own part I have no 
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' cause to complain, for I thank God and the king 
^ I have sufficient, and God is my judge I come 

* not to crave of any man any thing ; but I Is now 
' them that have too little. There lieth a great 

* matter by these appropriations ; great reforma- 

* tion is to be had in them. I know where there 

* is a great market town, with divers hamlets and 
' inhabitants, where do rise yearly of their labours 

* to the value of 50 pound : and the vicar that 

* serveth (being so great a cure) hath but 12 or 

* 14 marks by year ; so that of this pension he is 

* not able to buy him books, nor give his neigh* 

* hours drink ; and all the great gain goeth an- 
' other way.' 'What an unreasonable devil is this 1' 
exclaims the honest old bishop, on another occa- 
sion, making use of Satan in his * favourite way. 

* As, for example, in his * Sennon of the Plough, preached in the 
shroudes at St. Paales church, in London, the xvii day of January, 
1548.* He is touching upon the unfitness of giving secular employment 
to the bishops. * A prelate hath a charge and cure otherwyse, and 

* therefore he cannot discharge his dntie, and be a lord president too. 

* For a presidentship reqnireth a whole man, and a byshop cannot b^ 

* two men. A bphop hath his office, a flocke to teach, to look unto ; 

* and therefore he cannot meddle with another office, which alone re- 

* quireth a whole man. Let the priest preach, and the noble man 
' handle the temporal matters. Moaes was a maryellons man, a good 

* man ; Moses was a wonderful fellow, and did his dntie, being a map> 

* ried man : we lacke such as Moses was. Well, I would all mea 

* would look to their dutie, as God hath called them, and then we 
' should have a flourishing Christian common weale. And now I 

* would aske a strange question. Who is the most diligentest bishop and 

* prelate in all England, that passeth all the rest in doing his office? I 

* can tell, for I know him who it is ; I know him well. But now I 
' think I see yon Ustening and barkening that I should name him. 

* There is one that passeth all the other, and is the most diligent pre- 

* late and preacher in all Englande. And will ye know who it i» ? I 
* wiU tell you* 1 1 is the dev il. He is the mos t diligent preacher of aU 
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. * What an unreasonable devil is this ! He pro- 

* Tides a great while before-hand for the time that 

* other } he is never ont of his diocese ; he is aever from his enre ; yt 

* shall never fynde him unoccupied; he is ever in his parish ; he 

* keepeth residence at all times ; je shall never find him oat of the 

* WRy } call for him when yon will, he is ever at home, the dUigentest 

* preacher in all the realme ; he is ever at his plon; b ; no lording or 

* loytering can hynder him; he is ever applying his basynMs ; ye shall 

* never fynde him idle I warrant you. And his office is to hinder re- 

* ligion, to mayotaine saperstition, to set np idolatry, to teach all kynde 

* of popery. He is ready as can be wished for to set forth his plough, 

* to devise as many ways as can be to deface and obsenre Ood*8 

* gloiy. Where the devUl is resident and hath his plough going, there 

* away with books and np with candles I away with bibles and up 
' with beads ! away with the light of the gospel and up with the lights 
' of candles, yea, at noon dayes. Where the devill is resident that he 
' may prevayle, up with all superstieion and idolatry, senraig, paynt- 

* ing of images, candles, palmes, ashes, holy water, and new service of 

* men*s inventing, as though man could invent a better way to honour 
« God with, than God himself hath appoynted. Down with Christ's 

* cross, np with puigatory pick-parse, up with him, the popish purga- 

* tory I mean. Away with clothing the naked, the poor and impotent ; 

* up with decking of images, and gay gamishiog of stocks and stones. 

* Up with man*ii traditions and his lawes, down with God's traditions 

* and his most holy word. But here some man will say to me, * What, 
' Sir, are ye so privy of the devilVs counsell that ye know all this to be 

* true ?* Truly, I know him too well, and have obeyed him a liltle too 

* much in condescending to some foUyes. And I know him as other 

* men do ; yea, that he is ever occupied and ever busy in following his 

* plough. I know by S. Peter, which sayth of him, Sicut leo ngieni 

* circuit quareni quern detforet, he goeth about like a roaring lyoa 

* seeking whom he may devour. I would have this text well viewed 
' and examined every word of it. Circuit, he goeth about in every 

* comer of his dyocese. He goeth on visitation daily. He leaveth no 

* place of his cure nnvisited. He walketh round about from place to 

* place and ceaseth not Sicut leo, as a lyon ; that is, strongly, boldly 
' and proudly, stately and fiercely, with haute lookes, with his proude 
' countenances, with his stately bragginges. Rugient, roaring ; for he 

* letteth not slip any occasion to speake or to roare out when he seeth 

* his tyme. Quarenit he goeth about seeking, and not sleeping as our 

* bishops doe, but he seeketh diligently, he searcheth diligently all cor- 
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* k to oome ; he hath brongfat up now of late the . 
' most monstrous kind of covetousness that ever 

* was heard of; he hath invented a fee-farming of 

* beneiieeB, and all to delay the office of preaching 5 
' insomuch that when any man hereafter shall have 

* a benefice, he may go where he will for any 

* house he shall have to dwell upon, or any glebe 

* land to keep hospitality withal; but he must 

* take up a chamber in an alehouse, and there sit 
*• and play at the tables all day.' ' The devil hath 
'caused also there this monstrous kind of covet^ 

* ousness, patrons to sell then* benefices ; yea 

* more, he gets himself to the University, and 

* causeth great men and esquires to send their 
^ sons thithor, and put out poor schdars, that 

* should be divines ; for their parents intend not 

* that they should be preachers, but that they may 
' have a show of learning.' 

The consequence of this state of things was, 
that the parochial clergy, in the first ages of the 
Reformation, were scandalously ignorant, and 

* nen, wtkemas lie may Itaye bis prejr. He roveth abroad in ererf 

* place of his dyoeese, he staadetE not litill, he is never at rest, but 
" ever in band with his phragh tbatit may go forward. Bat there was 
' never sueb a preacher in England as he is. Who is able to tell his 
' diligent pTOaebtBg ? In the mean tyme 0ie pfclatee take their plea- 

* «are8. Tbej are lords ucA so labourers, but the devill is dSigent at 

* his plough. He is no nnpreaehing prdate. He is no lordly loyterer 

* from his core, bat a busy plough-man, to that amoag^ all the prelates 

* and all the paekof them that have care, the devill shall go for my 

* money. For he still applyeth his basyness. Therefera ye nepreaoh- 

* ing prelates, Icame of tihe de^Jl to be diligent m doingof yonr ofliee. 
' Learne of the devill. An if yon will not leame of God nor good men, 
' for shame leame of the devill. Ad er^tbeteentioM vettram dico. I 

* apeake it for yom* shame. If yon will not leame of God nor good 
' men to be diligent in yonr oiice, learne of the devill.* 
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their lives bni too often as little edifying as their 
doctrine. * Sad the times, in the beginning of 
' Queen Elizabeth/ says Fuller ^ *when by her 
^ majesty's injuactions the clergy were ccmrmanded 
^ to read the chapters over once or twice by them- 

* selves, that so they might be the better enabled 

* to read them distinctly in the congregation * 
Augustin Bemhers, the editor of Latimer^s Ser» 
fnons, draws a mdancholy picture of their condition. 

^ I will not,' he says, * speak now of them that, 

* being not content with lands and rents, do select 

* into their hands spiritual livings, as parsonages 

* and such like, and that under the pretence to 

* make provision for their houses. ¥niat hurt and 

* damage this realm of England doth sustain by 

* that devilish kind of provision for gentlemen's 

* houses, knights, and lords, houses, they can tell 

* best that do travel in the countries, and see with 

* their eyes great parishes and market towns, with 

* innumerable others, to be utterly destitute of 

* God's word ; and that because that these greedy 

* men have spoiled the livings, and gotten them 
^ into their hands, and instead of a faithful and 

* painful teacher they have a Sir John, who hath 

* better skill at playing at tables, or in keeping of 

* a garden, than in God's word, and he for a trifle 

* doth serve the cure, and so help to bring the 

* people of God in danger of their souls.' 

Latimer himself dwells upon this theme. * It 

* is a great charge,' he says, * a great burthen 

* before God to be a patron ; for every patron, 

* when he doth not diligently endeavour himself 
"^ to place a good and godly man in his benefice 

• Triple Reconciler, p. 82. 
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* which is in his handsj^but is slothful, and careth 

* not what manner of man he taketh ; or else is 

* covetous and will have it himself, and hire a 

* Sir John Lack Latin which shall say service, so 
'that the people shall be nothing edified, .no 

* doubt that patron shall make answer before God 

* for not doing of his duty.' 

This evil* continued till the struggle between 

* G«orge Wither, who, amidst all his prosing: and prolixity, ofton 
delig^hts the poet, and instraets the historian, has a passage in one 
of his satires which shows how prevalent the evil was in his time. 

* We rob the ehareh 

* Men seek isot to impropriate a part 

' Unto themselves, but thej can find in heart 

* To enfTDBS up all; which vile presumption 

' Hath brought church-livings to a strange consumption : 

* And if this strong disease do not abate, 
**Twill be the poorest member in the state. 

* No marvel, then, instead of learned preachers, 

* We have been pestered with such simple teachers ; 

* Such poor, mute tongue-tied readers, as scarce know 

* Whether that God made Adam first or no; 

' Thence it proceeds, and there's the cause that place 
' And office at this time incur disgrace ; 

* For men of judgements or good dispositions 

* Scorn to be tied to any base oonditions, 

* Like to our hungry pedants, whoUl engage 

* Their souls for any curtailed vicarage. 

* I say there's none of knowledge,' wit, or merit, 

* But such as are of a most servile spirit, 

* That will so wrong the church as to presume 

* Some poor half demi-parsonage to assume, 

* In name of all ; no, they had rather quite 

* Be put beside the same than wrong Gk>d*s right 

* Well, they must entertain such pedants then, 

* Fitter to feed swine than the souls of men: 

* But patrons think such best, for there's no fear 
' They will speak any thing they loathe to hear ; 

* They may run fooUshly to their damnation, 
' Without reproof or any disturbation ; 
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episcopacy and presbytery produced the same 
effect as the Reformation itself had done, of de- 
terring men from a profession which was again 
become precarious and perilous. Baxter, in one 
of his works, where he very ably explains the 
causes of the increase of popery in his days, ob- 
serves that most of our ministers were * unable to 

* deal with a cunning Jesuit or priest, .. which,' he 
adds, * is not to be wondered at, considering how 

* many of them are very young men, put in of 
' late in the necessity of the churches.' With the 
Restoration this evil ended ; but that was not an 
age in which any means were likely to be taken 
for the moral and religious instruction of the 
people. The subsequent danger of the Protestant 
establishment under James produced nothing but 
good to the church as well as to the state ; it oeca-» 
sioned a demand among the clergy for learning 
and talent, which was abundantly supplied : being 
forced into the field of controversy, they learnt 
the use of their weapons, and remained masters 
of it. From that time to the present, the charac- 
ter of the parochial clergy has continued to im- 
prove, and it has probably never been so respect- 
able in any age, or in any country, as it is in 
England at this day. 

But the want of a general system of parochial 

* To let tbem see their vice they may be bold, 

* And yet not stand in doubt to be controll'd. 

* Those in their houses may keep private schools^ 

* And either serve for jesters or for fools : 

* And will suppose that they are highly graced, 

* Be they but at their patron's table placed ; 

* And then if they be call'd but priests in sooff, 

* Straight they duck down, and aU their caps come off.' 
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education has never been supplied. The funds 
with which it should have been established were 
scandalously dissipated at the beginning, when 
men were literally bribed to support the new esta- 
blishment by the plunder of the old. A warfare 
of opinions and a state of religious anarchy for an 
hundred and thirty years was thte price which we 
paid for a religious revolution ; the evil has been 
abundantly overbalanced, but its effects have not 
yet ceased : the attachment of the peasantry to 
their roods and puppetries was broken, but no 
wiser attachment was substituted for it. The 
Romanists impressed their imaginations ; the re- 
formed clergy failed to impress their understand- 
ings. They plucked up the tares, but they were 
not equally diligent in sowing the good seed. In 
Catholic countries, the people are passionately 
attached to the faith of their fathers ; while the 
higher classes, if they have any degree of know- 
ledge, are either unbelievers, or at least indif- 
ferents. In England there is a greiatt spirit of 
religion in the higher ranks, but the body of the 
people care little for the national church, and are 
easily won over from it. This difierence between 
the two churches is striking, and as strikingly 
exemplifies the superior policy of the one as it 
does the truth of the oUier. 

The character of the lower orders underwent 
very little change from the Reformation till within 
the last forty years. In their religious feelings 
they had been weaned from popery, . . not won 
from it ; . . the breasts at which they had sucked-in 
superstition were withdrawn ; but no provision 
had been made, as in Scotland, for rearing them 
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upon sakifariotts food. In other respects they re- 
mained much the same as thef had been two cen- 
taries ago ; reading and writing were bat little 
more common among them; their habitations, 
their dress, their hours, their habits of Kfe were 
unaltered ; the only diflerence was, what the cul- 
tiYation of the potato occasioned, and the use of 
tea, . . about that time beginning to become general. 
But during the last forty years, a tremendous 
change has been going on; it has aflfected all 
classes,, .few for Ihe better, the lowest and most 
numerous greatly for the worse. 

One chief cause of this great moral revolution 
(for such it may truly be called) is to be found in 
the improrement of machinery, and the conse- 
quent rapid increase of manufactures. The ma- 
nufacturing system has been carried among us to 
an extent unheard of in any former age or coun- 
try ; it has enabled us to raise a revenue which 
twenty years ago we ourselves should have thought 
it impossible to support, and it has added even 
more to the activity of the country than to its 
ostensible wealth ; but in a far greater degree has 
it diminished its happiness and lessened its secu- 
rity. Adam Smith's book is tiie code^ or confes- 
sion of faith, of this system ; a tedious and hard- 
hearted book, greatly over-valued even on the 
score of ability, for fifty pages would have com- 
prised its sum and substance. 

* Cent ei cent fits pen$er unpemer metme,* 

as Ronsard says, is very natural for a lover, but 
not very excusable for him if he writes verses, and 
altogether insufferable in an author of any other 
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description. That book considers man as a manu- 
facturing animal, — a definition which escaped the 
ancients : it estimates his importance, not by the 
sum of goodness and of knowledge which he pos- 
sesses, not by the virtues and charities which 
should flow towards him and emanate from him, 
not by the happiness of which he may be the 
source and centre, not by the duties to which he 
is called, not by the immortal destinies for which 
he is created ; but by the gain which can be ex- 
tracted from him, the quantum of lucratioji of 
which he can be made the instrument. The more 
perfect the fabric in which he is employed, the less 
intellect is required ; eyes and fingers are all that 
are needed. This philosophy, indeed, deals with 
him as Diogenes did with the cock, in derision of 
Plato's definition:, .pluck the wings of his intel- 
lect, strip . him of the down and plumage of his 
virtues, and behold in the brute^ denuded, ^pitiable 
animal, the man of the manufacturing system I 

Some of the sciences and many of the arts re- - 
quire large cities to foster them ; they thrive there 
like exotics in a town-conservatory ; but the vir- 
tues and the comforts of inferior life wither away 
in such atmospheres, like flowers transplanted 
from the field to pine at a street-window. The 
peasant, however much his religious education may 
he neglected, cannot grow up without receiving 
some of the natural and softening impressions of 
religion, Sunday is to him a day of rest, not of 
dissipation ; the sabbath bells come to his ear with 
a sweet and tranquillizing sound; and though he 
may be inattentive to the service of the church, 
and uninstructed in its tenets, still the church and 
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th^ churchyard are to him sacred places : there is 
the font in which he was baptized; the altar at 
which his parents became man and wife ; the place 
where they and their fathers before them have lis- 
tened to the word of God; the graves wherein 
they have been laid to rest in the Lord, and where 
he is one day to be laid beside them. Alas, for 
him, who cannot comprehend how these things 
act upon the human heart ! The town manufac- 
turer is removed from all these gentle and genial 
influences ; he has no love for fis birth-place or 
his dwelling-place, and cares nothing for the soil 
in which he strikes no root. One source of pa- 
triotism is thus destroyed ; for, in the multitude, 
patriotism grows out of local attachments. Omne 
solum forti patria may be said by the exile and 
the cosmopolite philosopher ; but naiale solum is 
found among the periphrases for patria, and the 
i^ame feeling will be found in the language of 
every people who are advanced one degree beyond 
the savage state. 

The manufacturing poor are also removed from 
other causes which are instrumental to good con* 
duct in the agricultural classes. They have ne- 
cessarily less of that attachment to their employers 
which arises from long connexion, and the re- 
membrance of kind offices received, and faithful 
services performed, . • an inheritance transmitted 
from parent to son : and being gathered together 
in herds from distant parts, they have no family 
character to support in the place to which they 
have been transplanted. Their employments, too, 
unlike those of the handicraft and the agricul- 
turist, are usually so conducted as to be equally 

I 
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pernicious to mind and body. The consumptipn 
of life in some manu&ctories, even in those which 
might at first be thought most innocuous, though 
it may be a consolation to those philosophers who 
are afraid of being crowded at the table of nature, 
would make good men shudder if the account 
could be fully laid before them. We could men- 
tion one of the most extensive and important of 
our fabrics, where the first generation of persons 
who were employed bore the change of life with* 
out much apparent injury ; the second grew sickly 
and were invalided long before the natural age of 

-decay; and in the third the whole race was extinct! 

John Hunter predicted that our manufactories 

would engender new varieties of pestilence. New 

and specific diseases they have produced, but the 

' only pestilence which has yet manifested itself is 
of a moral nature. Physical diseases are not 
more surely generated by crowding human beings 
together in a state of filth and wretchedness, thao 
moral ones by herding them together, and that, 
too, wiUiout distinction of sex, in a state of igno- 
rance. This is the case under the least unfavour-^ 
able circumstances which can be imagined ; but it 
is doubly so under the manufacturing system, where 
children are trained up in the way wherein that 
system destines them to go, as soon as their little 
fingers can twirl a thread, or feed a machine. 
When that system was at its height, the slave* 
trade itself was scarcely more systematically re- 
morseless. The London workhouses supplied 
children by waggon-loads to those manufactories 
which would take them off the hands of the parish ; 
a new sort of alave-tnde was invented ; a set of 
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child-jobbers travelled the coantry, procuring chil^ 
dren from parents whose poverty was such as would 
consent to the sacrifice, and undortaking to feed^ 
clothe, and lodge them for the profits of their la- 
bour. In this manner were many of our great ma- 
nufiurtories supplied ! In those manufactories the 
machinery never st€KMi stilL One set of these 
poor children wori^ed by day, another by night ; 
and when one relay was relieved, they turned into 
the beds which had been vacated by the other, 
warm as the others had lefl them! ..When this 
system had continued long enough for those 
who lived through so unnatural and miserable a 
childhood to reach the age of maturity, it waa 
found that the girls, when they married, were 
utterly unable to perform the commonest and most 
indispensable domestic woiir; and the remedy 
which was devised for the future, was, that they 
should go to school to learn these things for an 
hour in the day, after they had done work ! 

Some of this evil has been mitigated: the hellish 
practice of night-work (it deserves no gentler 
qualification) is nearly, if no^ totally disused; 
but enough evil remains to produce irreparable 
injury to the individuals, and the most serious 
mischief to the community. The existing race of 
the manufecturing poor have been trained up cer- 
tainly without moral, and it may be said without 
religious instruction also; for if a pulpit-lesson 
should now and then by accident reach their ears, 
there is little chance of its penetrating farther, utterly 
unprepared as they are for receiving it Among the 
phUosophers-errant who mislead themselves as well 
as others in confounding the distinctions betwr:n 

i2 
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Fight and wrong, there are some who, afler wan- 
dering about the debatable ground between good 
and evil, recover the right path, and find grace 
to thank Providence for their escape. The bias 
inclines that way in the middle and higher ranks ; 
for morals, as well as manners, follow the mode, 
and decorum, at least, is in fashion. But the class 
of which we have been speaking, have more to 
resist, at the same time that they are less prepared 
for resistance. He who has ever seen the habita- 
tions of the city poor in the cellars and garrets of 
courts and alleys, will easily believe that the fire- 
side of the pot-house holds out a stronger tempta- 
tion than even the physical effect of the liquor. 
Goldsmith has told us how such places 

* impart 
* An koar'i importance to the poor man's heart }' 

but they do more than this : they afford a stimulus 
of society which he cannot find elsewhere ; strong 
humour and vulgar wit come with double fascina- 
tion to those whose intellectual powers are stag- 
nant at home ; the coarseness of boisterous mirth 
acts upon them with double excitement; and if 
they give themselvSes up to the lowest vices, ought 
we to wonder at tliis, when their better faculties 
have never been brought into action? Scarce 
lower than the angels in the capacity of his nature, 
man is yet, when left to himself, scarcely above the 
brutes ; and if he be depraved, as well as ignorant, 
he is then chiefly distinguished from them by the 
fatal prerogative of possessing a wicked will and 
greater powers of mischief. When his diviner 
part has never been called forth, the mere animal 
is all that remains, and mere animal gratification 
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must be the natural end and aim of his blind 
desires. 

These are not the mere imaginations of a specu- 
lative moralist It is notorious that the manners 
of the people in manufacturing districts are pecu- 
liarly dissolute. Saint Monday is the only saint ih 
the journeyman's kalendar ; and there are many 
places where one of the working days of the week 
is regularly set apart for drunkenness, like a sab- 
bath of irreligion. However high the wages may 
be, profligacy of every kind keeps pace, and draws 
after it its inevitable punishment of debility, dis- 
ease, poverty, want, and early death. For the 
main cause of the increase of pauperism it is need- 
less to go farther than the increase of manufac- 
tures, . . that very increase which has so often been 
triumphantly appealed to in proof of the prospe- 
rity of the country. Even in quiet times, and 
when, to outward appearance, the country was 
flourishing beyond all example in former ages, this 
evil was felt,, .an evil in itself of sufficient magni- 
tude, but of the most frightful nature when those 
circumstances are considered which give it a direct 
political bearing. 

' Two causes,' says the fictitious Espriella, 
whom in this place I may be permitted to quote, 

* and only two, will rouse a peasantry to rebellion ; 

* intolerable oppression, or religious zeal either for 

* the right faith or the wrong : no other motive 

* is powerful enough. A manufacturing poor is 

* more easily instigated to revolt. They have no 

* local attachments ; the persons to whom they look 

* up for support they regard more with envy than 

* respect, as men who grow rich by their labour ; 
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* they know enough of what is passing in the poll* 

* tical world to think themselves politicians ; they 

* fed the whole biird«i of taxation, which is not 

* the case with the peasant, because he raises a 

* great part of his own food ; they are aware of 

* their own numbers ; and the moral fseKngs which 

* in the peasant are only bhmted, are in these men 

* debauched. A mana€icturing populace is always 

* ripe for rioting; the direction which this fury 

* may take is accidental. In 1780 it ran against 

* the Catholics; in 1790 against the Dissenters. 

* Governments who found their prosperity upon 
' manufactnies, sleep upon gunpowder. 

* Do I then think,' continues the writer, ' that 

* England is in danger of revolution ? If the ma- 

* nofacturiug system continues to be extended, 

* increasing, as it necessarily does increase, the 
' number, the misery, and the depravity of the 

* poor, I believe that revolution inevitably must 

* come, and in its most fearful shape. That system, 
' if it conlinnes to increase, will more eflectually 

* tend to ruin England than all the might and all 

* the machinations of her enemies, were they ten 

* times more formidable than they are. It com- 

* municates just knowledge enough to the popu- 

* lace to make them dangerous, and it poisons 

* their morals. The temper of the mob has been 
' manifested at the death of Despard, and there is 

* no reason to suppose that it is not the same in 

* all other great towns as in London. It will be 

* well for England when her cities shall decrease, 

* and her villages multiply and grow ; when there 

* shall be fewer streets and more cottages. The 

* tendency oi the present system is to convert the 
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* peasantry into x>oor ; her policy should be to re> 
' verse this, and to convert tlw poor into pea- 

* santry ; to increase than and to enlighten them ; 
' for their numbers are the strength, and their 

* knowledge is the security of states.' 

The Luddites, and the temper which the mob in 
liondon, as wdU as in Nottingham, manifested 
upon the murder of Mr. Pereeval, have but too 
fully approved this foresight How that temper 
has been produced, deserves farther investigation. 
The state of parties and the press vrill go far 
toward explaining it. That there is any organized 
plan for effecting a revolution in this country we 
are far from asserting or believing ; but it by no 
means follows that the preparatory work of revolifr- 
tion is not going on. There is no commissariat for 
supplying London, and yet London is supplied 
with a regularity and abundance which no com- 
missariat, however perfect, could possibly accom- 
plish. If one political writer vilifies every mea- 
sure of the existing administration ; if another re- 
viles all partieiB in their turn with equal virulence ; 
if a third systematically holds up the Royal Family 
to derision and abhorrence ; and a fourth labours 
to bring the whole system of government into con- 
tempt and hatred, — ^though £e first should merely 
be the faithful adherent of a political faction; 
though mere malevolence should be the influencing 
motive of the second ; the third be actuated by 
mere humour, or by needinees acting upon a pro- 
fligate mind ; and the fourth be led astray by juve- 
nile presumption or mistaken zeal; though ail 
these persons should be utterly unconnected with, 
or even hostile to each other, they co-operate aa 
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efiectually together to one direct end as if ihey 
were bound by oaths and sacraments, and that end 
is as directly the overthrow of their country as if 
all four were the salaried instruments of France. 

He who finds a factious newspaper upon his 
breakfast table, and, casting his eyes over its 
columns while he sips his coffee, smiles at its 
blunders, or at most vents a malediction, more in 
wonder than in indignation, at the impudent vil* 
lainy of its falsehoods, has but a faint conception 
of its effects upon the great body of its readers. 
Journals of this description are not designed for 
those whose place in society indisposes them to 
revolutionary tenets, or whom a sound under- 
standing, and a mind well stored, have fortified, 
as with mUhridate^ against such poison. But 
there are thousands, and tens of thousands, pre- 
pared for it by the manufacturing system as com- 
pletely as soldiers by want and cold are prepared 
for camp contagion. It is upon men whom that 
system has depraved, that the diatribes of the 
anarchists operate with full effect. Those per- 
sons, if there be any such, who would keep the 
people ignorant because they rely upon their igno- 
rance as a preservative, are not more lamentably 
erroneous in judgement than ignorant themselves 
of the state of the society in which they live. 
Where one who can read is to be found, all who 
have ears can hear. The weekly epistles of the 
apostles of sedition are read aloud in tap-rooms 
and pot-houses to believing auditors, listening 
greedily when they are told that their rulers fatten 
upon the gains extracted from their blood and 
sinews; that they are cheated, oppressed, and 
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plundered ; that their wives and children are want- 
ing bread, because a corrupt majority in parlia* 
ment persists in carrying on a war which there 
was no cause for beginning, and to which there 
can be no end in view ; that there is neither com- 
mon sense nor common honesty in the govem- 
nient ; that the liberty of the press has been de- 
stroyed, and they are, in fact, living under military 
law ; that they are a flogged nation, • • and flogging 
is only fit for beasts, . . and beasts they are, . . and 
like beasts they deserve to be treated, if they submit 
patiently to such wrongs and insults ; — these are 
the topics which are received in the pot-house, 
and discussed over the loom and the lathe : men 
already profligate and unprincipled, needy because 
they are dissolute, and discontented because they are 
needy, swallow these things when they are getting 
drunk, and chew the cud upon them when sober. 
The lessons are repeated day after day, and week 
after week. If madder be administered to a pig 
only for a few days, his bones are reddened with 
its dye ; and can we believe that the bloody colour- 
ing of such ' pig's meat *' as this will not find its 
way into the system of those who take it for their 
daily food ? 

Some years ago a lady published a vindication 
of Eve for having eaten the apple, arguing that 
the woman acted nobly and from the generous 

• < Pig's meat,' * Hog's WMh/ and * Food for the iwiuitb nraltitnde,* 
were titles of seditions brochures published by Daniel Isaac Eaton and 
Spence, the earlier and honester but less dexterous apostles of anarchy 
in this country. Both these men were political fanatics. Pure profli- 
gacy, rather than mittahen principle, instigates some of their •nceescors. 
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desire of acquiring knowledge, in order that Adaait 
and herself might become as gods. The heresy 
was new, which is some merit hi a heresy, . • for 
even Richard Brothers and Joanna Soathcote have 
no iN*eten8ion8 to novelty in di«r doctrines. But 
the female heresiarch's arguments proved only the 
ingenuity of the tempter ; and, like that tempter, 
they who are now labonring to seduce the people, 
feil not to allure them with promises of unattain- 
able good, perverting to vile purposes the sacred 
names of laws, and liberty, and constitution, and 
dealing out vague generalities and inapplicable 
truisms, while their main appeal is to the vanity 
and the evil pas^ons of an umnstructed multitude. 
Marat and Hebert were continually talking to the 
peo{^ of their rights, and representing themselves 
as the enlightened friends of humanity. Our sap> 
pers and miners tread faithfully in their steps as 
hoc as tiiey have hitherto gone ; and there are but 
too muiy circumstances which ikvour the machi* 
nations of such mischievous and wicked men. 

Among these circumstances the manufecturing- 
system again presents itself in the first rank. The 
extent to which it has been carried makes a large 
part of our population dependent for employ, . . 
which is, in ikct, for subsistence, • . upon other coun- 
tries ; and when the tyranny of a barbarous con- 
qu^nor in Europe, and the servility or corruption 
of a ruling faction in America, shut us out from our 
accustomed markets, distress and riots in the ma- 
nufacturing districts are the consequence. Let it 
not be supposed that we are among the wholesale 
declaimers against foreign commerce; or that. 
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beeanse we pereem the fttol oonseqiuiioes which 
result from the mawnifitcturing system, earned on 
as it has hitherto been, we would, in the spirit of 
radical re£onn» destroy it root aod branch. Doubt** 
less k haa been productnre of great and essential 
benefit: doubtless it has been necessary in that 
process which is oontiinndly going on Icnr the ad* 
vanoement of huaanland : dmibtless the ev^itual 
good will abundhmtly overbalance the evil with 
which it may hare been purchased. But as na« 
tioBs may be too waiiilGe for their own happiness, 
or even their own seourity, so they may be too 
conmierdaL What one ofthe wisest of the heathens 
has told usy is applicable in poHey as well as in 
ethics :»»T^&i evr €^ VP*^^ aaO&^^ SovXa, kwXvto^ 
oKXorput. When the evil is discovered, one great 
step is made towards the core ; and that it is an 
evil to fawve whole dktriets dependent lor support 
upon the politics of a foreign cabinet, is now 
proved by our own experience. Want will make 
even those persons turbulent who would be other* 
wise every way disposed to be industrious and 
peaceable : what facilities, then, must it affovd to . 
the agitators who, by every imagmabfe means, are 
labouring to excite mutinous feelings, and set the 
people against the govemmeBt! Msfei t m rf g is the 
epithet by which Virgil characterizes hunger ; and 
the old rebels in Henry VIII.'s time felt themselves, 
beyond all doubt, fully just^ed in their insnrreefcioa 
when they told the Duke of Norfolk Ihat ' Poverty 
* was their ci^itain, the which, with his cousin 
' Necessity, hiMl brought them to that doing/ 

In other times we have had men thrown out of 
employ by the fluctuations of foreign politics, but 
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their numbers have been comparaAiTely trifling, 
and the effect partial ; nor were there in those 
days public speakers and public writers ready to 
inflame their discontent and array them agsdnst 
their rulers. The rapid increase of manufactures, 
and the wider scale upon whicb hostility is carried 
on against us, have caused the effect now to be felt 
over every part of the countiy ; and a cause which 
arises out of our real improvement and the high 
degree of civilization to which we have attained, has 
given consistency to the danger. Bodies of men, 
associating for unlawful purposes in England, are at 
no loss how to organize themselves ; for nowhere in 
the world has the principle of political association 
ever been so well and so generally understood. 
We have not only the imperium in imperio of the 
Quakers, and that of the Wesleyan Methodists 
(each of them perfect in its kind), but every 
sectarian community, every joint-company, every 
parish club, affords a model; and as some or 
other of these institutions exist in every village 
throughout the kingdom, the people are every* 
where familiarly veiled in such practical details of 
business as are applicable upon the widest scale. 
Our benefit societies (in their origin as old as the 
Saxon guilds), which, in their right application, 
are excellent, and which have properly been en- 
couraged by the legislature, have been perverted to 
the most mischievous purposes. The number of 
persons who belonged to these societies ten years 
ago, when the poor-returns were made, amounted 
to 704,350, of whom nearly half*, at least, may be 

• Thi« it inferred from tbe proportion which the mannfactarinff 
be%n to the agrioultnral clan. The late Population Retnnis statt 
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supposed to belong to the manufacturing class. 
When the Luddites began to organize themselves, 
the funds of the societies to which they belonged 
afforded them a ready supply ; and when further 
resources were needed, they knew how to raise a 
revenue as well as the skilfullest financiers of 
Downing-street In this country, journeymen have 
long been accustomed to combine for the purpose 
of obtaining higher pay from their employers; 
each trade has its fund for such occasions, raised 
by weekly or monthly payments; the different 
trades assist each other in their combinations, and 
the business is managed by secret committees. 
In this manner the shoemakers, when they struck 
worky two or three years ago, were enabled to 
support a loss of wages to the amount of nearly 
half a million ! Besides this resource, it has been 
ascertained that the Luddites, under pretext of 
defraying the expenses of a petition for parlia- 
mentary reform, levied a contribution of half-a* 
crown a man upon their fellow-workmen through- 
out an extensive part of the country, where no 
disturbances were apparent. 

Such, then, are the means which the disaffected 
part of the populace have in their hands. If at 
any former time the mob were inflamed with se- 
dition, they were a headless multitude, bound to- 
gether only by the momentary union of blind 
passion ; they are now an organized association, 
with their sections, their secret committees, and 

the aiunber of families in Great Britain at S^4,000, of which 896,000 
are engaged in agricoKure ; and 1,129,000 in trade, mannfactares, and 
handicraft oeenpations. All others, that is to say, the very poor, tfao 
jfry rieb, and the profctsionBl, smotut to 519,000, 
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their treasury. These are fearful circumstances, 
even if temporary distress were the only cause of 
the existing spirit of insubordination. But in addi- 
tion to this, there is to be taken into the account of 
danger the alarming fact, which few have noticed, 
and of the importance of which fewer still are 
aware, that jacobinism, having almost totally dis- 
appeared from the educated classes, has sunk 
down into the mob ; so that, since the year 1793^ 
our internal state has in this respect undergone as 
great a change as our foreign relations, ami a far 
more perilous one. There was a vrild cosmopolite 
character about the democracy of the last genera- 
tion ; old men of warm hearts and sanguine spirits 
sung their Nunc dimiUu; and young men of ar* 
dent mind and generous inexperience became en*^ 
thusiastic disciples of a political faith. which ushered 
itself into the world with the lying annunciation of 
* Peace on earth, good will among men.' The 
better spirits, who were thus led astray by the pros- 
pects which the French Revolution seemed, as they 
thought, at its commencement, to open for human 
kind, mingled their erode politics with principles 
as crude, but which were both too generous and 
too wild ever to become popular. Their talk was 
not merely of the rights of man, but of the hopes 
and destinies of the human race; of rapid im- 
provement and indefinite progression* The po- 
pulace were incapable of entering into sudi views ; 
they beheld nothing in these visionaries but their 
direct political bearing ; and finding them hostile 
to the Anti-Jacobin war, regarded them as men 
who preferred France to. England, and therefore 
as enemies to their country. At the same time 
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the baser crew of democrats^ who aped the follies 
of the French, and felt no honor at tlieir crimes, 
shocked their countrymen by open professions of 
profligate impiety. That this vras the feeling of 
the populace twenty years ago» is notorious to 
every one who remembers tl^ stirring season. 
Wherever any riots broke out» ' Churdk aad King* 
was the cry of the mob, and thdr fiiry was direct^ 
against those whom they looked upcm as the ene- 
mies of both. Time passed on ; the character of 
the French revoIuti<m developed itself; that which 
had been fondly worshipped at its uprise as ' the 
day-star of liberty,' . .the star in the East, guiding 
us to political redemption,, .proved to be a balefxd 
comet, shedding pestilence and destruction over 
the nations. Jacobinism fell under the sword of 
military despotism in France,— -4he fate which uni- 
Tersally must terminate its success : of its partisans 
in England, some sunk. into contempt, some were 
cooled by years, others sobered by experience: 
their dreams were dissipated ; their philosophy 
j^ew out of fashion ; their irreiigion was hooted 
out of sight ; tlie great experiment to which they 
appealed had failed ; and such is the deadening 
effect of disappointed hope upon those who have 
no strength of mind to reclaim them when they 
have gone wrong, or support them when they are 
right, that many of those persons who had been 
wannest in their admiration of the French re- 
volution, looked now upon the struggle of the 
Spaniards with utter apathy, prophesied their 
failure, depreciated their exertions, insulted over 
their losses, and, learning to hate the people whom 
coldness of heart and error of intellect bad made 
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them injure, laboured to the utmost to assist in 
accomplishing their own predictions. 

While the spirit of jacobinism had thus evapo* 
rated from the top of the vessel, its dregs were 
settling at the bottom. It had lost its generalizing 
spirit and its metaphysics: whatever, also, had 
made it alluring to the young, and ardent, and en- 
thusiastic lovers of their kind, was gone: it had 
become selfish and grovelling ; yet, because of its 
very deterioration, the more dangerous. New de« 
magogues appeared upon the stage,, .children of 
Mammon, and wiser in their generation. They 
imderstood the temper of the vulgar too well to 
inreach to them of fine fabrics of society, the dif- 
fusion of general knowledge, and the millennium 
of wisdom and philosophy. Their arguments are 
adapted more wisely to that part of the people 
with whom, as they are pleased to proclaim, the 
physical force is lodged. The reformation for 
which they plead is to save money* ; it is a matter 

* * ThU,* said Mr. Windham, in one of his best speeches, * is the 

* great vork on which the artificers of revolution are at present em- 

* ployed. Thejr say to the people. Yon are all sensible of the hardens 

* under which you labour : you all dislike the payment of taxes. No«r 

* what is it that carries the taxes to this immense amount ? A common 

* man would say, the immense amount of the civil and military esta* , 

* blishments of a great empire, extending over half the world ; the 

* numbers of civil officers necessary to carry on its business in time of 

* peace, and the armies and navies, with all th^ attendant train of 

* expenses, to provide for its security in case of war. But no, say 

* the band of patriots here alluded to, these expenses might well be 
' borne; what sinks the country is the wasteful expenditure of the 

* public money in jobs and corruption, in sineeare places and pensions. 

* It is the abuses that undo us, the abuses that we must correct; and 

* as it is parliament that sanctions, if it is not itself the great seat of 

* the abuse, it is parliament that we must correct and reform. Once 

* persuade the people that all their payments and burdens are the 
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not of morality, not of feeling, not of honour, but 
of pounds, shillings, and pence; according to 
them the wisdom of public measures is to be es- 
timated precisely according to the expenditiire 
which they cause. Government, they affirm, is a 
combination of the rich, formed for the purpose of 
raising money from the people, and dividing it 
among themselves and their dependents. Never 
before had sedition appeared in so sordid a shape. 
These men understand the laws too well to re- 
commend openly the destruction of monarchy, and 
the abolishment of all distinctions of rank. There 
is no danger in advertising journals, the professed 
object of which is ' to exhibit to the people the 
hideous system by which they are at once cajoled 
and coerced, thereby to rouse them to an united 

* consequence of abase or mismanagement in some part of the govern* 

* ment, and yon produce a state of feeliog adequate to almost any 

* purpose for which it can be wanted. Taxes and abuses joined, ge- 
' nerate a kind of expansive force, that will burst asunder even the 

* best compacted governments. The abuses, too, serve to give a di- 

* rection to the discontent and angry feeling produced in the first 
' instance by the taxes. They stand in the place of the abstract 
' rights of a few years ago, and are the last improvement made in the 

* machine for overturning states, from which it is conceived to derive 

* a much greater heft and purchase, than in its old form -of * taxes andi 

* the rights of man.' A number of persons are accordingly in a con-- 

* stant state of active search, prying about among the establishments, 

* and winding round, like a woodpecker round a tree, in the hopes of 

* finding some unsound part, into which they may strike their beaks 

* and begin to work ; bat not like the honest woodpecker, who is only 
' in search of the grubs and worms on which to make a meal, and is at 
« least indifferent as to the fate of the tree. They, on the contrary, 

* only take the grubs and worms for their pretext, and have for their 

* ultimate object to open a hole, into which the wet and the rot may 

* enter, and by which the tree, the British Oak (a beautiful shaft of I 
' know not how many load, and the growth of ages), may decay and 

* perish.' 

K 
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eaU for reformation too generai to he mistaken^ 
and too patent to he resisted,^ Radical reform is a 
safer teict than revolatiou ; the same sermon will 
Miit either ; the same end is effectual iy furthered 
by both. The folly and stnpidity of ministers, the 
profligacy of pablic men, the oppressiveness of 
government, and the waste of public money, are the 
anarchists' consttmi theme. Knowing, also, that 

* Maj09t7 
* Naads all the praps of admiration 
* .....tobear itupoiihigh..«..«' 

they omk no opportunity of vilifying the royal 
&mily. In this manner have they for years been 
addressing themselves to the passions of the 
vnlgar ; flattering their vanity by tellhig them that 
wisdom and virtue must proceed trom them, and 
that the way to remedy all evils is to have all elec- 
tions popular, and make the representative receive 
mstructions from his constituents; exciting their 
indignation against their rulers, and provoking 
their selfishness and pride, at the same time, by 
persuading them that they are plundered by the 
government, and cheated by the public servants. 
Their changes are rung upon corruption, pecula- 
tion, inqmry, and justice*; and reform, radical 
reform, is still the burthen of the song. 



* Their notions upon this head may be illastrated by an anecdote 
in point. A gentleman of the fraternity, Who had been somewhat 
notorioas in his time, was talking one day rather freely abont the 
heo^s (in the literal sense) of the raling party, when he was reminded 
by a democrat of a different school, that the friends of freedom ought 
only to consider jostiee, and that It was naphilosophieal, and conse- 
queutly wrong, to indulge feelings of revenge. The journalist was 
staggered at this, and admitted, in reply, tbat revenge, to be sure* 
ought not to be thought of. .but, he added, I have been taken vff 
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It has been confidently asserted, that some 0i 
Ihe anarcliist wrtters are in the pay of iPranoe^ 
We do not beltere it : and whether it be so or nol 
is altogether unimportant, for what occasion has 
the enemy to hire agents when there are «o many 
who act for him gratuitously ? To slander pnblie 
and private characters has become a regular trade 
in England, and miscreants of one description take 
to it just as miscreants of another to the more 
dangerous, but not more nefarious, practices of 
thievmg and robbing; they begin upon players, 
and they end upon princes. There is another 
class less noxious to society, and in themselves 
less detestable, but enemies in like manner to 
public order. A forum orator some years ago 
published a tour, in which he described the grati* 
^cation which he fek in the act of being oven- 
turned in a stage-coach, because, never having' 
met with such an accident before, it gave him 
an opportunity of experiencing a new sensation ! 
Gentlemen whose lives and limbs are matters of 
such trifling concern to themselves, may be equally 
well disposed to try what sort of sensation the over- 
throw of a government would produce. It is no 
new thing for wretches to set fire to a house, lor 
ihe purpose of plundering during the confusion ; 
lought we then to doubt that there may be those 
who would commit state-arson for motives of a 
like nature ? But whether they commence their 
•career thus without principle, or under the in- 
fiuence of erroneous notions and mistaken zeal, 
personal feeling brings them to the «ame state of 
•levtn times by tiiMe f«llow8, and miut mi I haye a little jm^c* 
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mind : they get within reach of the law at some 
time or other, and then, beginning in good earnest 
to abhor the government which has corrected them, 
they labour in their T(5&ation with hearty virulence, 
hoping one day to change places with the attorney- 



Men of these various descriptions* have been 
writing to the populace for years past; they are 
not without employment in the daily press ; but 
the weekly press is almost exclusively their own, 
and this . is of far more importance ; for it is the 
weekly paper which finds its way to the pot-house 
in town, and the ale- house in the country, in* 
flaming the turbulent temper of the manufacturer, 
and disturbing the quiet attachment of the peasant 
to those institutions under which he and his fathers 
have dwelt in peace. He receives no account of 
public af&irs (and these are times in which the 
remotest peasant feels an anxiety concerning them 
which was never known before) but what comes 

* The conduct which some of these agitators pursue, in furtherance 
of a deliberate system, is followed by a few other journalists from 
pare profligacy,, .because it serves their immediate interest A curious 
instanee of this has been proved in a court of justice. One of the daily 
papers was convicted of a flagrant and most inflammatory libel upon 
the Horse-gnards, for their conduct during the disturbances which Sir 
!Francis Burdett had occasioned } it appeared in evidence, that the paper 
in question had declined in sale by taking the side of the Covent-Gardeii 
managers in the O. P. war ; that a meeting of the proprietors, who were 
a committee of auctioneers, was held upon the present business, to de- 
termine what line of politics would be most likely to recover the po- 
pularity which they had lost; that upon this ground they resolved to 
espouse the part of Sir Francis, and gave especial directions not to spars 
the soldiers ; and because the ostensible editor, happening to think 
otherwise, did not write with sufficient spirit upon the occasion, an 
xinlncky assistant stepped in to infuse gall into hia columns ; theeffeet 
of which was, that the printer and publisher were teat to Newgate* 
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throu^^h these polluted sources. The murderers 
of Overbury destroyed him by seasoning with 
poison whatever he took, his food, his drink, and 
his medicine; so every thing is drugged which 
passes through the hands of the radical journal- 
ists. Victory is depreciated, and represented as 
matter of regret, because it tends to lengthen a 
war which the anarchists and the despondents 
have pronounced hopeless ; failure is exaggerated 
and made matter of consolation, or ill- concealed 
joy, because it brings us nearer to an abandonment 
of the contest. With whatever enemy we may be 
engaged, upon whatever cause, in whatever quar- 
rel, it is England which is wrong, it is England 
which ought to yield. If Buonaparte be spoken 
of, his crimes are palliated or concealed, his suc- 
cess blazoned, his talents magnified, and held up 
foir awe and admiration ; his policy described as 
infallible ; his means inexhaustible ; his power not 
to be resisted. Thus do these men labour to 
destroy in their readers all sympathy with their 
country ; all joy in her triumph ; all natural pride 
in her glory; all generous exultation in her 
name ; all interest in her cause. At home every 
thing is represented in the darkest colours ; no- 
thing but imbecility, venality, profligacy, pro- 
fusion, waste and peculation on the part of the 
rulers ; on the part of the people distress, misery, 
hunger : . . the populace are reminded of their 
numbers, they are told of their strength, and they 
are reproached for their patience, . . 

* Paek-bearing patience, that base property 

* And silly gift of the all-endaring ass.* 

Every topic is made subservient to the same con- 
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elusioni^ that thin^ are bad, and must be chuiged ; 
that corruption must be cut up by the roots ; that 
the soil must be cleaned by the plough and the 
harrow. 

When com has become damaged it is said to 
cvoWe a speeific poison for the human system: 
poison of this kind, being administered in the 
daily bread of the people, has been producing 
slowly but surely the e£fect for which it was in- 
tended. We are most of us like cameleons, and 
reflect the colour of the opinions by wluch we are 
surrounded. The cochineal insect derives its spleur 
did dye firom the plant on which it is seared. . 

». the fly 
Tkat feeda on dang is coloured thereby. 

Herbert. 

The Greenlander exhales essence of train-oil from 
every pore ; and in like manner they who are dieted 
upon this garbage, necessarily imbibe its taint. It 
is now ' become rank, and smells to heaven.' But 
tiiough the eruption did not shew itself till a fit op- 
portunity occurred last year, the infection bad long 
been taken. The famous text in Ezekiel*, which is 
the watch-word of the Luddites, was current among 
the manufacturers of the north more than seven 
years before they made any public manifestation 
of a seditious spirit. This fact is within our own 
knowledge ; and we know also another fact, equally 
serious in itself, and which ought to operate as a 

* * And thon, profane Prince of hrael, whose day ia come, whoae 

* iniquity shall have an end,.,'rhn8 saith the Lord God; Remove the 

* diadem and take off the crown : this shall not be the same : exalt 

* him that is low, and abase him that is hijfh.. .1 will overturn, over- 
*" turn, overturn it.*, .xxi 25. 6; 7* 
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warning upon those persons whom it coocemfi*. 
The secret directors of these people, who have 
given sufficient proofs of their ab^ty for mischief 
lose no oppc»lunity of encouraging their conr 
federates by producing authorities in their favour;* 
and they are at no loss where to look for them. 
Speeches which produce no other effect in par- 
liaoieBt than that of exciting indignation at the 
effinntery of those who deliver them, or wonder at 
HhoT in&tuation, operate very difi^ently when they 
are reported in a condensed shapev and all ex- 
posure of their futility and falsehood is withheld. 
For this> no doubt, they are designed, as far aa 
k consistent with regular party policy ; but the 
Loiddite committees make a farther use of them ; 
and the most inflammatory harangues of this de- 
scription are printed like dying-sjpeeehes» and sold 
Uurough the manufacturing districts at a halfpenny 
or penny each. The effusions of the hot city 
orators, and the most incendiary paragraphs of 
the anarchist jioumals, are circulated in the same 
aaanaer. 

' Give me the piess,' said Mr« Sheridan, ' against 

* venal lords, commons^or princes*. . against despot- 

* ism of any kind, or in aay shs^^. .let me but array 

* a free press, and the liberties of Eng:)and will stand 
' unshaken.' And what if the press, in abuse of 
freedom, and to the eventual destruction of free- 
dom, its own as well as all other^ should be 
Mrrayed against king, lords, and commons, and 
governments of every kiiul ?...What would remain, 
unshaken then ? The press, like all other powerful 
engines, is mighty for mischief as well as for good, 
and little must they be aware of the force of this 
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artillery who imagine that any government can 
sufier itself to be battered in breach by it with 
impunity. Look to the facts, and see what the 
licentiousness of the press has already produced! 
The armed associations of Nottingham and York- 
shire, adding to the secrecy and combination of 
the United Irishmen, the coolness and regularity 
of the English character, and disgracing that 
character by the principles which they hold, the 
end at which they aim, and the assassinations 
which they have committed ; even these con- 
spirators against life, property, and social order, 
are less alarming, in their acts and in their pur- 
poses, than are the symptoms which manifested 
themselves among the mob upon the death of 
Mr. Perceval. '\^o does not know that men and 
women and children paraded the streets of a po- 
pulous city, in the heart of England, with flags in 
honour of that event, .in honour of the murder of 
one who carried into public life the gentleness of 
his individual character, and, in his private station, 
was the model of every virtue ? The victories of 
a Nelson or a Wellington would not have excited 
more overflowing joy in them, when their natural 
feelings were uncorrupted, than was displayed 
upon this accursed occasion. Bonfires were kin- 
dled to celebrate a deed by which the peaceable 
part of the community were shocked as at some 
unwonted visitation of heaven, and for which, 
when they had recovered from the first stunning 
sensation, they grieved as for a private and pe- 
culiar calamity. The same un-English, un-Chris- 
tian, inhuman spirit displayed itself in Cornwall; 
and in London the indication of the temper of 
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the populace was yet worse. Before it had been 
suspected, or could possibly be known, that the 
assassin was in a state of mind whiich rendered 
him as much an object of compassion as of horror, 
he became the favourite of the mob, as if he had 
been their friend, their champion, their self-devoted 
hero and deliverer. Attempts were made to rescue 
him, as he was conveyed to prison, by the chance 
rabble collected on the way ; and at those public- 
houses which are frequented by the lower orders 
about town, scenes were witnessed not to be re- 
membered without shuddering. Healths were 
drunk, accompanied with ferocious exultation for 
what had been done, and more ferocious anticipa- 
tions of what, it was hoped, was soon to follow. 
The imagination of a dramatist could conceive no 
fitter prelude to the most dreadful tragedy of 
popular madness. 

These, then, are the feelings of the pot-house 
politicians, who have for years past been sucking 
in the virulence and venom of the demagogue 
journalists with their daily potations. When Sir 
Francis Burdett heard how the wretches who would 
have rescued Bellingham huzzaed his name, we 
certainly believe that no man regretted it more 
than himself. At that time, and in those re- 
joicings, their temper disclosed itself without dis- 
guise, . . the temper of that rabble who vociferate for 
purity of election, throw up their hats for him, 
and lackey the heels of his processions. They 
ratified the murder ; they made it their own act 
and deed, and even contracted in it a degree of 
guilt which did not attach to the perpetrator ; for 
that unhappy man (though never was the forfeiture 
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of life more imporioufily required for tile sake of 
society) it was impossibU not to feel something 
like GompasBion : but what shall be saicl of those 
writers, who^ by theic pestiieot peraevei»nGe ia 
pseaching eviU prepared the people to rejoice ia 
his crime, and «rho have he&n wicked enoo^ to 
hold up the victim as a warning, instead of the 
murderer! 

They have leavened the mass, and the leaven 
continues to^ work ; lor we must not dec^ve 
oursdves, and suppose that the spirit of insub- 
oediaation, which has been thua excited and thus 
4Danife8ted> is »linguished« or even abated. It 
hae been suspended, in the manufiieturing disk 
tKictB» because the harvest beought a temporai^j 
aUeviatimi of the existing distiessy and because 
aumoier is not the favourite season of those who 
require the cover of darkness foe their deeda 
^ LoRg nights and bloody blemkeU,' was one of 
the fesocious toasts of the United Irish : the unioa 
which has been formed in our owu countcy is of 
tile same chaiactar^ and tfflids to the same ^ect 
So surely ae the pressure of scarcity shall again 
be firit, so suoely will the outrages be renewedt^ 
The causes am not removed ; the associaiion is 
not broken ; tbe sfHrit exists ; the means are not 
OThfM Mted ;. and the same stimulants are still adh 
minastered by the same inoendiaries. If this system 
be not effitctually checked, a Jacfuerte, a beUum 
•ervUe will be the result. 

IVfe^Sheridan has said> that time are duree ways 
of deatoe^ing the Hbeity of the press: ' one is by 
* oppvessivee acts of pafliament; another l^ ex 
*■ officio informations^ and the unconstitutional 
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* banishmeni of printers to clistant gaols ; and tlic 
■ third, by raisins^ the price of cheap publications.' 
In this country, heaven be praised^ the press is in 
BO danger from either ; but there is a fourth, and 
far more effectual way, which Mr. Sheridan over* 
looked,, .by giving full play to its licentiousness* 
Among the truths, of univeBsal application, which 
hbtory teaches to those who are capable of re* 
eeiving it&lessons» there is none more certain than 
that the abuse of liberty is always followed by the 
loss of liberty : it is not more the rightful punish- 
ment than it is the necessary consequence of the 
crime. Check the abuse of the press before the 
crisis is produced, and its inestimable blessings 
wili be preserved ; but if the anarchists be sulOfered 
to carry on their sapping and mining, and to keep 
their batteries in fidl play, the liberty of the pvess 
would not indeed be destroyed by their triumph 
(for their eventual triumph cannot be contemplated 
as a possibility), but assuredly it would be put 
an end to afber their destruction. The immedkite 
horrors of the JcMquerie would be our portion ; tha 
&tal consequences would be £elt by our children, 
and our ehildven's ehildcen. . As for those perscms 
who» misuBdevstanding thisy or misrepiesentittg 
it, would take shelter in the common-places of their 
oiaiors, and tell u» that the* freedom of the press is 
Hke the reputation of a woman, not to be touched 
without injury ; . . that it fusnishes always its own 
remedy, and conveys the antidote as well as the 
bane. *such reasonings, if they were not likely to 
proceed sometimes from well^meaniag men, would 
be too silly to deserve refutation. A word suffices 
for refutmg them. What reason have you to sup* 
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pose that they who swallow the bane will be per- 
suaded to take the antidote? And would you sufier 
lewd and impious books to be distributed in your 
family, because you can give your boys and girls 
sermons and treatises of morality to counteract 
their effect? 

But in reality that coercion which self-preserva- 
tion renders necessary, trenches no more upon the 
freedom of the press than the laws against robbery 
and murder trench upon freedom of action. The 
law already determines the offence, • . what seems 
to be required is an alteration in the nature of the 
punishment Fine and imprisonment are inflic- 
tions sufficiently severe, but they fail in their pur- 
pose : they may materially injure, or even ruin, 
the fortunes of a libeller, and they may break his 
health ; but they do not take from him the means 
of doing mischief, and assuredly do not diminish 
his disposition for it ; . • 

* The creatoress at his dirty work again.* 

The law, therefore, as it stands at present, punishes, 
but has little or no efiect in lessening the frequency 
of the offence. Transportation would be the proper 
and efficient penalty. The great end of punish- 
ment would be perfectly attained by it; and no 
other means could be so likely for promoting that 
secondary end also, which, when it is attainable, 
is always to be borne in mind,, .the reformation 
of the offender ; for the man who is a bad subject 
here, may become a useful member of society in 
another region, where he has neither opportunity 
nor means of committing his old ofiences. 

The incendiaries have succeeded in kindling a 
flame : it is in the power of the laws to prevent 
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them from extending it, and adding fuel to the 
conflagration. There are other causes which tend 
to shake the fabric of our prosperity, over which 
government, indeed, has no control. The wide« 
spreading defection from the national church is 
one ; another is to be found in those attempts to 
remodel the English laws, which, if they were suc- 
cessful, would change the very principle upon 
which those admirable laws have been founded, and 
which even now loosen their hold upon the hearts 
of the people. More direct mischief is produced 
by the paltry proceedings of those save-all poli- 
ticians, who boast of their economy in banishing 
newspapers from the public ofRces, and who cal- 
culate to the fraction of a pen what quantity of 
quill-barrel ought to be allowed for a clerk's daily 
consumption. This pitiful spirit courts popularity 
by addressing itself to the meanest feelings of the 
multitude; and the anarchists need wish for no 
better assistance than that which is given them by 
these unintentional and mole-eyed coadjutors. But 
the more these causes, which are not within reach 
of the executive government, aggravate the exist- 
ing danger, the more necessary it is that speedy 
and vigorous measures should be taken for re- 
moving such. as are under its control. 

The first duty of government is to stop the 
contagion; the next, as far as possible, to rempve 
the causes which have predisposed so large a part 
of the populace for receiving it. First, we must 
silence the batteries, and repair the breach ; then 
search out and remedy the dry rot which is in our 
walls. It is not enough to break up the seditious 
associations of the Luddites while the arm . of 
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the law has yet strength to qiiell l^iem, nor 
to perform the equally urgent duty of relievifng 
Ihat large portion of the deluded popidace whom 

• Poverty and his cousin Necessity have brought 

* to these doings.' We shall do little if we d» 
not gnard against a reenrrence of the danger by 
wise and extensive measures of prospective policy. 
And this brings as to the conclnding port of this 
imperfect essay. 

The anarchists may be silenced, and the asso- 
ciations of their disciples broken up ; bat while 
the poor continue what they are, Qoniinuing also, 
as they must, to gain in number upon die more 
prosperous classes, the materials for explosion win 
always be under our feet. The first and most 
urgent business is to provide relief for those upon 
whom the pressure of the times bears hardest 
Charity is no where so abundantly and munifi* 
cently displayed as in England, not even in those 
countries where ahns-gtving is consid^ed as a -com- 
mutation for sin ; but mere charity is not what 
is needed in this emergency. The various plans 
which have been devised, and the local and partial 
experiments which have been made for bettering 
the condition of the poor, as reported by the so- 
ciety embodied for that purpose, are highly ho- 
nourable to the members of that society, and to 
the land in which they exist. The society which 
has been formed under the auspices of the Duke 
of York, for the immediate purpose of afibrding 
assistance to the distressed counties, is doing 
much ; and there is cause to hope that the bene- 
fit which most result from its encouragement of 
the fisheries will continue after the emergency is 
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past. The food -wbAch is liiiiB brofiglit into the 
market is so mitth clear gain ; H is niitrilioiis ; ft 
is the cheapest which can possibly be proeared ; it 
is drawn from a «oiivce of suppfy wlrich is -inex* 
haustible ; and the -mode of procuring it adds to 
our best defence, by keeping up a nursery for our 



Theve is another way by w^hich employment 
might be provided for many of those whom want 
of woi^ renders not only bnrthensome, but dan* 
geroQS to society, and from which permaneift 
good would ensue to the community. These 
ends might be attained, if our great hmdholders 
could be persuaded, instead of adding estate to 
estate, till they count whole districts, and almost 
whole counties within iheir domains, to apply the 
tapital, that is thus directed, to the better pmv 
pose of doubling the value of the lands whldi 
they aheady possess, by bringing them into the 
highest state of cultivation of which they are ca- 
pable. How many are the marshes which might 
thus be drained, the moors which might be re- 
claimed, the wild and lonely heaths which would 
be rendered productive, and where villages would 
grow round the first rude huts of the labourers ! 
Great indeed is the present relief which might 
thus be afforded to those who riieed it, the perma- 
nent advantage to the country, and ultimately to 
the principal landholders themselves: but thift 
they should thus see their true interest, and act 
upon it, is rather to be wished than ^xpectedb 
Crescit indnlgem sibi, may be said as truly of every 
moral infirmity as of the dints hydrops ; and of 
all the mfoims of proverbial wisdom whidi ex- 
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perience has bequeathed to mankind, there is none 
which is so seldom practically applied, and few 
which are so widely applicable, as that which is 
contained in the old Ascraean's exclamation, 

N^TCOt, liB Haoffiv ocif TrXiop rjfiurv iravT09, 

It may seem, perhaps, paradoxical at first to 
assert that a season of pressure, hke the present, 
is a fit season for undertaking national works ; 
yet nothing can be more certain, than that the 
public must, in some form or other, support 
those who are deprived of their usual employ- 
ments ; and that it is better to administer this re* 
lief in the form of wages, than of poor-rates. 
The mouths cannot be idle; and as the great 
object is to prevent the hands from being so, a 
time when there are many hands out of employ 
is, of all others, the time for such labours. One 
way or other, be it remembered, the men must 
be maintained: it is therefore more wholesome 
for the community to have the advantage of their 
labour, and for themselves to feel that they earn 
their own maintenance, than that they should be 
fed gratuitously, and that we should have a race 
in England half Luddite, half Lazzaroni, No 
time, therefore, can be so proper for national 
works, for making new naval stations and im- 
proving the old, for cutting roads, draining fens» 
and recovering tracts of country by embankments 
from the sea. One easy mode may be pointed 
out of affording work for thousands in their own 
parishes, to the credit of the country, and the 
great accommodation of the people. The public 
roads in this kingdom are good for all purposes 
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of rapid communication (though even in this es* 
6enlial point Mr. Edgeworth has long since 
shewn how they might be improved), but the 
accommodation of the foot-traveller is almost ge- 
nerally neglected. In the high state of civiliza- 
tion to which we have attained, it is fitting that 
there should be, from village to village and from 
town to town (wherever the nature of the soil 
does not render it unnecessary), a raised foot- 
path by the wayside. Our soldiers, who have so 
often to plod along, weary and foot-sore, through 
sludge and mire, would feel the full benefit of 
such an improvement. In calculating the ex- 
pense, it is to be considered, that if the counties 
do not disburse it through the way- wardens, they 
must disburse a large proportion of it through 
the overseers. Let it not be said that such path- 
ways are not necessary, because they have not 
hitherto been thought so ; . . some attention is due 
to those who walk as well as to those who ride, . . 
to the drover as well as to the st-age-coachman. 
The object is neither useless nor unimportant ; . . 
but better is it to engage in works of ostentatious 
convenience,, .better would it be for the state to 
build pyramids in honour of our Nelsons and 
Wellingtons, or Towers of Babel for star-gazing, 
than that men who have hands, and are willing 
to work, should hunger for want of employment. 

Things of this kind (and many such might be 
devised) are palliatives, which in this case are all 
that are required ; this part of the evil being but 
for a season. Tlie radical evil can only be cured 
by a course of alteratives. Discussions and spe- 
culations upon first principles of government and 

L 
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abstract rights, with a view to the fm-mation of 
fionie New Atlantis or Utopia, have an effect upon 
men analogous to that which novel-reading pro- 
duces upon girls : as long as the inebriation lasts, 
it unfits them to bear their parts in the realities of 
life, which appear ' stale, flat, and unprofitable ' 
to their heated and high-fed fancies. They be- 
come dissatisfied with the society in which they 
are placed ; and because they cannot remodel its 
institutions according to their own notions of per- 
fection, instead of endeavouring to lessen the 
quantum of evil in the world, they increase it by 
their factious or querulous discontent. The good 
which may be done in this country is immea- 
surably great ; the disposition to it in our rulers 
cannot be doubted ; the means are in our own 
hands; the invention of printing did not con^ 
more opportunely for the restoration of letters, 
and for the blessed work ^of reformation, than Dr. 
BelFs discovery to vaccinate the next generation 
against the pestilence which has infected this. 
The greatest boon which could be conferred upon 
Britain (and this is of such paramount imports nqe 
that we cannot enforce it too earnestly, or repeat 
it too oflen) is a system of national education, es- 
tablished by the legislature in every parish, as an 
outwork and bulwark of the national church ; sp 
that instruction should be given to all who cannot 
pay for it : that, as none can die for want of food 
in England (the poor-rates not having been com- 
muted for wedding-sermons against procreation), 
80 no^e should be suffered to perish for lack of . 
knowledge. 

Reverting to immediate relief, as well as perm^- 
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nent good, why ^lould tiot government extend its 
mUkary and naval seminsuries, so that every Ix^ 
who needed an asylum should know where to find 
one ? Would it not be better that the workhouses 
should empty themselves into our fleets and armies, 
than that they should pack off children by wag- 
gon-loads, to grow up in the stench and moral 
contagion of cotton mills while the trade flourishes, 
and to be thrown out of employ, and turned upon 
the public when it meets with any sudden revul- 
sion? Seminaries of this kind may be so con- 
ducted as to cost little more than well-regulated 
workhouses. Boys become usefial at sea at a very 
early age. There is no danger of overstockuig 
ourselves with seamen ; in peace the merchant- 
service will require all that the navy can dismiss, 
and in war we know what is sujiered from the 
difficulty of procuring hands. Train up children 
for the land and sea service, instruct them too in 
their morB,] and religious duties, encourage them 
by honorary rewards, discharge th^n with a sum 
equal to the value of their full pay after they 
have served as many years as their country ought 
to require : they will then love the service ; and the 
arts of our enemies will be as unavailing as their 
arms. For the surplus of an army, when war 
shall be at an end, there is indeed no such 
immediate employment as would be offered ior 
our seamen ; but the same means which would, 
above all others, tend to. promote the power and 
security of Great Britain, would provide an outlet 
for this redundance also. 

Both services might be rendered as attractive 
to the loper as they are to the higher ranks, by 

L 2 
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two regulations, just in themselves, and therefore 
politic, . . by appointing an increase of pay corre- 
spondent to length of service, and securing to 
every man who had served a certain number of 
years a sum which, if prudently applied, may 
suffice for providing him with all the comforts of 
life, according to his relative rank. This term 
might be fixed at one-and-twenty years after the 
age of twenty. Many would, no doubt, be 
tempted after that term to continue in the service, 
by the prospect of advantage in that lottery which 
it holds out, or by inclination and inveterate 
habits ; but every man who chose it should then 
be entitled to his discharge, for one-and-twenty 
years' service is as much as any government 
ought to require from its subjects. A portion of 
life would then be left for enjoyment ; and when 
it became apparent to all men that a certain and 
comfortable provision was to be obtained in the 
service of their country, it would no longer be ne- 
cessary to man our fleets by violence, or recruit 
our army by delusion. We should hear of few 
desertions, and the reformation of the men would 
of itself produce the reform of discipline that 
is desirable. These are the reforms that are 
needful and practicable, and not less easy than de- 
■sirable. Did statesmen think more wisely and 
more favourably of human nature, they would 
know that the hope of good is a far more powerful 
impulse than the fear of evil, and that the better 
they thought of mankind, the better they would 
find them and the better they would make them. 
The perfectibility of man has been made a word 
of ridicule by philosophists on one side, who fan* 
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ded themselves perfect, and by philosophicides oa 
the other, whose worse error it was, that no far* 
ther improvement in human society is possible. 
But when these truths shall be acknowledged and 
become the ground-work of policy, the main step 
will then be taken towards that melioration of hu» 
man kind, which history and true philosophy 
alike encourage us to expect ; to which we have 
been commanded to press on by Him, who said 
unto his disciples, * Be ye perfect !' and which, 
in fact, is one great purpose of revelation itself. 

National education is the first thing necessary* 
liay but this foundation, and the superstructure 
of prosperity and happiness which may be erected 
will rest upon a rock; the rains may descend^ 
and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat 
upon it, and it will not fall. Lay but this foun^ 
dation, poverty will be diminished, and want will 
disappear in proportion as the lower classes are in* 
structed in their duties, for then only will they un* 
derstand their true interests: they will become 
provident, and the wages of labour maybe greatly 
advanced to the unequivocal benefit of all per- 
sons ; thus may the poor-rates be diminished, and 
thus only may they be ultimately abolished. Thus 
also should we render ourselves less dependent 
upon the foreign consumer; the labourer being 
better taught and better paid, would acquire a 
taste for the new comforts which would then be 
placed within his reach, and by raising this class 
of the community a step in civilisation, we create 
a new and numerous class of customers at home. 

Is it not easy then to conceive ourselves in that 
state when the wishes of Henri IV. and of our own 
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George III. should be fulfilled,. . when every family 
should have its wholesome and abundant meal, 
and every child be able to read its bible? To that 
state we are advancing ; and if the anarchists and 
their infatuated coadjutors do not succeed in ex- 
ploding the mine which they are preparing under 
our feet, at that state we may arrive. Neither 
Mr. Malthus*s checks of war, ikmine, pestilence, 
ahd vice, nor his comfortable wedding-sermons, 
would be required to render it permanent Un- 
questionably we should increase and multiply. 
There would be more Englishmen in the woiid, 
more of the countrymen of the Blakes and the Nel- 
sons, the Wolfes and the Wellingtons, the Drakes 
and the Dampiers and the Cookes, the Harveys 
atid the Hunters, the Bacons and the Newtons 
a/ad the Davys,, the Hookers and the Burkes, tito 
Shakespeares and the Miltons ; more of that ilesh 
and blood which has carried our name to every 
part of the habitable globe ; more of that intellect 
which has dived into the depths of nature; more of 
that spirit which has compassed earth and heaven I 
The labouring classes have a natural tendency 
to increase faster than the higher ranks. Celibacy 
is much less frequent among them ; they are more 
prolific ; and except among the miserably poor in 
cities, a larger proportion of their children, is * 

* A hook neceHsaril^ leading to soeh topics of ditwosakMi as Mr. 
Malthus's ought not to have been written in English. The main point 
QpOQ which his argament turns, and the nece&idty of vice for the pre- 
servation of good order^ were not subjects lo be sent into circulating 
libraries and book-societies, and to be canvassed at tea-tables. 

Dr. Jarrold, in his Oiasertatioan <ni Man, very properly dedans, 
that the nature of the subject does not admit of a fuU discnssiwi. He 
offers, however, these sagacious observations... 

* The relation of the mind to the body is so intimate, yet in its nature 
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reared. This natural and necessary increase of 
the working part of the community is in its efiects 

* so incomprehensible, that all which can be done is to make some ad- 

* vances toward explaining of it. A bad piece of intelligence, or any 

* event that depresses the mind, weakens the body, and interrupts the 

* due performance of its functions. Here, then, is an incontestable proof 

* of the relation which subsists, and which should be kept in mind as 

* we go on. If, under circumstances of mental distress, a meal be 

* made, the food does not digest, it is not converted into chyle and assi- 

* milated to the body, yet digestion is entirely an animal, or as some 
' would even call it, a chemical process ; the food swallowed is, in the 

* ordinary way, acted on in the stomach, by a fluid peculiar to it (the 

* gastric juice), but should the mind be disturbed, this juice is ren- 

* dered unfit to perform the part natural to it, and the food remains 

* unaltered. A wish will not occasion hunger, but intense thought de- 
stroys it ; in consequence of the action of the mind the tears flow, the 
mouth becomes dry, and even the hair changes colour. No secre> 

* tion is improved by the influence of the mind ; on the contrary, the 

* more powerful its operation, the less perfect is the discharge of the 

* functions of the body. 

' * That the inflnence of the mind extends to the propagation of the 
*' species, may, after what has been said, easily be credited ; and \9 

* supported by facts. All savages are nnprolific, and they are so just 
' in proportion as they are entitled to this character, in other terras, as 

* they are fierce, rindictive, and cruel. Bruce noticed this fact, with* 
•'respect to some of the African triUSs j but as we are somewhat better 

* acquainted with the American, I shall parttoularly notice the ciii- 

* cumstances of that people. An American lives in a forest, sur- 

* rounded by enemies thirsting mutually for revenge; ardent in the pur- 
•'suit of one object, his mind contemplates that alone, wliile the 

* scenery around him, and his great ignorance heightens his maligf* 

* nancy ; none of his operations are directed by an enlightened govera- 

* ment, inspiring confidence ami dispelling care, but he is at once a 

* soldier and a statesman, on whose shoulders the concerns of the 
« nation rest ; he thinks and acts as if there were none other ; the gravity 
» of the deportment of the whole, their silence, their acute senses, their 

* retentive memories, evince the strong and constant exercise of their 
•minds j their life is that of care. The mind, ever on the rack, is 
•insensible to the soul's calm sunshine. Bound by a savage bond, the 
•"members of a tribe direct their joint efforts to the extirpatioa of their 

* enemies ; by this motive, and to this end, all their aetioBS are directed. 

* wealth they disregard, and ate tniensible to honour, unless it be con- 
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just what we make it If the duty of providing for 
such an increase, and of instructing the people be 

* neeted with blood. A life so spent mast afTect (be coniititatioii, the 

* economy of nature is interrupted and broken, the whole system is 
■ deranged, and few childreu are bora. But, on the other hand, the 
« American, who speuds his life in tranquillity, who is free from care» 

* is surrounded by a numerous offspring. Can there be an inference 

* more natural, than that the number of children depend on the condi- 

* tion of life. Again, in civilized society, instances are common of a 

* family that promised to be numeroos being stopped in its progress by 
« some circumstance of distress preying on the minds of the parents. It 

* seldom happens that an honest man is a parent in the year in whic^ 

* he becomes a bankrupt.' 

The same effect as is produced by a life of care, of fear and of. 
suspicion, is also produced by the predominance of any strong passion $ 
the more the mind is exerted, the more the body suffers. Man is a 
prolific animal in proportion as he is a tranquil one ; and the nearer 
he approaches to an animal, the more prolific does he become. It is 
the lower class which supplies the constant consumption of society ; it 
is they who are cut off by contagious diseases, who are poisoned in 
manufactories, who supply our fleets and our armies. The other class 
of society are exempt from most of these chances of destruction; yet 
they produce little or no surplus of papulation, and the families of all 
•uch as haTe been truly illustrious soon become extinct. The most 
thoughtful people, taken as a body, are the least prolific. An increase 
of animal life depends on something more than animal passion, or the 
abundance of the means of subsistence. 

In these raluable Dissertations, Dr. Jarrold has inquired by what 
means the stronger beasts of prey, constituted, as animals are, with a. 
stronger principle of increase than man, are kept down in their number 
to the lerel of their fuod. * If one be killed in battle,' he says, * it is a 

* male, which has no lasting influence on their number. When they are 

* seeking the means to satisfy their hunger, other animals fly before 

* them, and are pursued, overtaken, and devoured ; or should a larger 

* animal not come in their way, they make a repast on the smaller,.. 

* beetles, flies, and worms, forming, there is reason to believe, part of 

* their food, as they do of the fox. So entirely are they masters of the 

* forests, that itmustbe wholly deserted of other animals before they caa 

* suffer famine. * The want of the means of subsistence, which Mr. Mai- 

* thus contends prevents the increase of the human race, does not prevent 
1 the increase of beasts of prey ; they are exempt from this check, which. 
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neglected, it is danger, and ultimate destruction ; 
but if these duties be performed, population then 

' cather militates against his theorj. Bot if this be not the cheek to their 

* increase, where is it to be foaod ? Are they onprolific? Quite the re- 

* Terse ; beasts of prey seldom bring forth fewer than four jonag in a 

* season. Are they short-liyed ? No ; a lion, even when confined to a cag« 

* in an unfriendly climate, exposed to cruel treatment, liyes many years : 
< the same remark holds good of other beasts of prey. Reasoning on 
*the principles laid down by Mr. Malthus, we at once conclude that 

* there is a constant struggle between the principle of increase and the 

* means of tobsistence, and that the most powerful and obrions eheeka 

* cut off their redundant numbers. The population of Ameriea ia 

* doubled in twenty -five years; but the principle of increase in beasts 

* of prey is a hundred fold greater ; and neither vice, misery, nor 

* moral restraint, in any of the ramifications through which Mr. Malthus ' 

* traces them, oppose its progress ; . .it is stationary . . some appointment . 

* of nature unconsidered by Mr. Malthus must doubtless be the cause. 

* There are laws which extend their influence through the universe, 

* others are of particular and partial application ; of this description 

* are those that relate to thevarioos inhabitants and produetions of th« 

* earth. In the same forest in which the lion and other beasts hold 

* undisputed sway, and are prolific, the timid deer, a prey to tvtrj 

* beast, with only one solitary fawn in a year, are far more numerous 

* than them all.' 

The argument is new and forcible,, .it strikes home. Of all Mr. Mai- 
tiras's checks positive and checks preventive, there is more which is to . 
stop the indefinite increase of beasts of prey. The solution is as in- 
genious as the question. * All animals in which any particular faculty 

* iJB carried to a high degree of acnteness, are with difficulty reared : 

* of high-bred whelps more than half are' cut off by a disease, which 
' bears an evident analogy to hydrocephalus. What is true of domes- 

* ticated animals will apply to blasts of prey, who surpass the most 

* acute dogs in the very properties for which they are so highly prized. 

* The least noise, the slightest vound, the smallest object, rouse them 

* from sleep; reasoning from strict analogy, it is highly probable their 

* young, therefore, are subject to that deadly disease which a premature 
'activity of the nervous system induces. It may be that this is the 

* means by which those animals who limit the increase of all inferior 
*ones are themselves limited in number by that presiding intelligence 
*who hath nnmbered the very hairs of our head, and without whose- 

* knowledge not a sparrow falls to the ground.' 
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becomes security, power, glory, and dominion. All 
that is required to render it so is, that we should 
go to the ant and the bee, consider their ways and 
be wise: that we should learn from wise an- 
tiquity, . • on this point indeed truly deserving to 
be styled so ; that we should do our part in obe- 
dience to the first great commandment, which bids 
us ' Replenish the earth and subdue it.' 

Let the reader cast a thought over the map, and 
see what elbow-room there is for England. We 
have Canada with all its territory, we have Suri- 
nam, the Cape Colony, Australasia,, .countries 
which are collectively more than fi£ty-feld the area 
of the British isles, and which a thousand years of 
uninterrupted prosperity would scarcely suffice to 
people. It is time that Britain should become the 
hive of natioas^and cast her swarms; and here are 
lands to receive them. What is required of govern- 
ment is to encourage emigration by founding set- 
tlements, and facilitating the means of transport. 
Imagine these countries, as they would be a few 
centuries hence, ..and must be, if some strange 
mispolicy does not avert this proper and natural 
course of things,., ►the people enjoying that hap- 
piness and those domestic morals, which seem ta 
proceed from no other root than the laws and in- 
stitutions with which Providence has favoured us 
above all others ; imagine these wide regions in 
the yet uncultivated parts of the earth flourishing 
like our own, and possessed by people enjoying our 
institutions and speaking our language. Whe- 
ther they should be held in colonial dependence, 
or become separate states, or when they may have 
ceased to depend upon the parent country, remain 
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connected with her by the union of reverential 
attachment on one side, and common interests on 
both, is of little import upon this wide view of 
things. In America at this day, hostile America, 
unhappily alienated from her connection with 
England by our errors and the artifices of our 
common enemy, and now the wanton aggressor 
in a war undertaken in obsequiousness to that 
enemy, . . still in America, whatever is civilized, 
whatever is intellectual, whatever is ennobling, 
whatever is good or great, is, and must ever be, 
of English origin. 

' Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth and subdue it.' This was the first great 
commandment given for collective society, and 
what country has ever been so largely empowered 
to act in obedience to it as England at this day ? 
The seas are ours, and to every part of the unin- 
habited or uncivilized world our laws, our lan- 
guage, our institutions, and our Bible may be 
communicated. Fear not, if these seeds be sown, 
but that God will give the increase! Earth- 
quakes may shake this island from its foundation, 
or volcanic eruptions lay it waste, or it may sink 
into the abyss and leave only rocks and shoals 
to mark its place ; (this earth bears upon it the 
monuments of wider physical devastation ;). .but 
earth itself must be destroyed before that from 
which Britain derives her pre-eminence can perish, 
if she do but enlarge herself, and send forth her 
blessings to the remotest parts of the globe. 
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ESSAY V. 
ON THE STATE OF THE POOR, 
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DtJRiNG many ages it was an undisputed opinion 

that the state of the world was continually grow- 

• ing worse, according to the complaint of Horace ; 

* Damnota quid non imminuit diesf 

* JEtas parentum pejor avis tulit 

* No9 nequiores, mox daturas 

* Pt0geni«n vitiosiorem* 

It was even believed that the earth itself decayed 
as it grew old, and that nature in all her opera- 
tions was debilitated with age. * There have been 

* many great inquests,' says Joshua Sylvester, 

• To find the cause why bodies still grow less, 

* And daily nearer to the pigmies' size.* 

To confute this opinion, Hakewill wrote his 
' Apology, or Declaration of the Power and 
' Providence of God in the Government of the 

* World,' Some of the good old archdeacon's 
topics may excite a smile in these times : he clears 
away doubts * touching the strong physic which- 

* tlie ancients used,' and ' touching the length of 

* the duodenum, or f}rst gut,' which in the Greeks 
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was said to be twelve inches long, and in these 
dep^enerate days hardly four, an objection *" which, 

* of any he had met with, was most fully opened 

* and seriously urged by Archangelus Piccolomini 
' in his Anatomical Lectures,' . • and which would 
evince that the happiness of an Athenian archon 
exceeded that of a London alderman in the pro- 
portion of three to one. And he proves that the 
human race was not less prolific in his age than 
in elder times, by the epitaph of Dame Honey- 
wood, of Charing, in Kent, who had, at her de- 
cease, 367 children lawfully descended from her; 
and by that of a woman in Dunstable Church 

*' who bore at three several times three children at 
' a birth, and fiye at a birth two other times.' But 
his moral philosophy is of a higher strain, and 
may command our respect both for its truth, and 
for the feeling with which he has expressed it. 

' How other men,' says he, ' may stand affected 
^ in reading 1 know not ; sure I am that in 
' writing it often lifled up my soul in admiring 

* and praising the infinite wisdom and bounty of 
^ the Creator in maintaining and managing his 

* own work, in the government and preservation 
' of the universe, which in truth is nothing else 
' but (as the schools speak) continuata production 

* a continuated production : and oflen did it call 
' to my mind those holy raptures of the Psalmist, 

* " O Lord, how glorious are thy works, and thy 

* " thoughts are very deep : an unwise man doth 

* " not well consider this, and a fool'doth not un- 
' " derstand it." I must confess that, sometimes 

* looking stedfastly upon the present face of 

* things both at home and abroad, I have oflen 
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been put to a stand, and staggered in mine 
opinion whether I were in the right or no: and 
perchance the state of my body, and present 
condition in regard of those fair hopes I some- 
time had, served as false perspective glasses to 
look through. But when again I abstracted and 
raised my thoughts to an higher pitch, and as 
from a vantage ground took a larger view, com-, 
paring time with time, and thing with thing, and 
place with place, and considered myself as a 
member of the universe, and a citizen of the 
world, I found that what was lost to one part 
was gained to another, and what was lost to one 
time was to the same part recovered in another, 
and so the balance, by the Divine Providence 
overruling all, kept uprights Qui ad pauca 
respicit de facUi pronunciat^ saith Aristotle: he 
that is so narrow eyed as he looks only to his 
own person or family, to his own corporation 
or nation, or the age wherein himself lives, will 
peradventure quickly pronounce that ail things 
decay and go backward, which, makes men 
murmur and repine against God under the 
name of Fortune and Destiny. "Whereas he 
that, as a part of mankind in general, takes a 
view of the universal, compares person with 
person, family with family, corporation with 
corporation, nation with nation, age with age, 
suspends his judgement, and upon examination ' 
clearly finds that all things work together for the 
best to them that love God.* 
With this feeling, founded upon wise observa- 
tion, and sustained by piety, did Hakewill combat 
the then prevailing notion of the progressive de- 
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terioretion of mankind. The stream of opinion^ 
took a different direction in the last century. A 
shallow and self-sufficient generation had then 
arisen, who prochumed themselves to be the only 
philosophers ; their metaf^ysical, moral, and po- 
litical discoveries were offered to the world with 
all the impudence of quackery, and, like a quack's 
nostrums, they were received for a season with 
fatal confidence. That season is gone by : bitter 
disappointment has brought with it humility ; we 
are now but too feelingly convinced that no vio- 
lent and rapid melioration in society Is possible, 
and that great and sudden changes are evils in 
themselves and in their consequences. But it is 
not the less certain that the general condition of 
the world may be greatly improved, and especially 
that part of it in the improvement of which we are 
most nearly concerned: it is not the less certain 
that of the moral and physical evils which afflict 
mankind, many, very many, are remediable ; and 
that if any country be 

* an uiweeded garden 

* That rana to seed,' 

the fault lies in those who should cultivate it, not 
in the soil or climate. 

A proud statement of the strength and prosperity 
of the British empire has lately been laid before 
the public ; and although sums which ascend from 
hundreds of thousands of millions to billions look 
as if they were calculated in Portugueze reis rather 
than in pounds sterling, and seem at first to stagger 
or confound belief, the detail from which they are 
deduced is in many parts officially accurate, and, 
in all others, approximates to the reality ; nor can 
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the general result be contooTerted that the wealth 
and power, and resources of this empire, form a 
phenomenon to which no parallel can be found in 
the history of the world. The public are indebted 
to Mr. Colquhoun also for another work, not lesa 
curious than this late important compilation, but 
leaving upon the reader's mind a very different 
impression, . . his treatise upon the Police of the 
Metropolis. That treatise lays open the extent to 
which crimes are carried iu the huge capital of this 
mighty empire, . • a frightful extent, . . yet it re-^ 
lates only a part of the wickedness of the com- 
munity, and that part only which is cognizable 
by human laws: how large a portion, then, re* 
mains untold ! Of the poverty also which exists 
among us we have a faiUiful statement, as far as 
it can be expressed by numerical figures : the sum 
of existing wretchedyness is not to be numbered ; 
its intensity every man may estimate by what has 
fiJlen under his own notice, if he be not one of 
those who keep aloof from the contemplation of 
human misery; but its extent is known only to 
Him unto whom the prayers and the groans of 
the miserable ascend. 

The solid, substantial, permanent welfare of a 
nation is not to be estimated by extent of do- 
minion, or greatness of population^ or amount of 
revenue, or of national wealth. This outward pros* 
poity might be, like the antediluvian earth, such 
as Burnet has imagined it in his magnificent phi* 
losophical dream, a fertile and beautiful surface, • • 
but only a surfieice, . , only a crust which enve* 
loped the waters of the abyss, and which never 
appeared more fiourishing than at the moment 
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when, because of the iniquity of the inhabitants, 
the abyss was about to.be broken up, and all things 
swept away by the foredoomed, inevitable, and 
avenging deluge. Is this our case ? There is a 
tale in some ecclesiastical historian, of a youth, 
who, falling passionately in love with a beautiful 
woman, was, after long solicitation, admitted to 
her chamber, where she uncovered her bosom, and 
exposed to him an eating and consuming cancer. 
Is it thus with Britain also ? Is she cancerous in 
her vital parts ? They who believe in our politi- 
cal reformers would answer in the affirmative; 
and if the common weal were delivered over into 
the hands of these practitioners, they would prove 
the inveteracy of the disease by destroying the 
patient. With their knife of Radical Reform, and 
their Irish Catholicon, they would make quick 
work! A saner mind, a riper judgement, a 
sounder philosophy, would give a different reply. 
There are diseases in the body politic, but none 
which stand in need of the knife and the cautery. 
Diet is more needful than medicine ; and where 
medicine is required, alteratives, not drastics, 
ought to be administered. 

Since man has ceased to exist in the patriarchal 
^tate, . . that golden age to which the earliest poets 
and the most widely-diffused traditions refer,., 
he has no where, nor at any period, existed in so 
favourable a condition as in England at this pre- 
sent time. The fine arts have been carried to 
higher perfection in Italy and in Greece ; a far 
greater population has been supported in China 
and in the Netherlands ; more magnificent works 
of public utility have been executed in the mo- 
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narchies and republics of antiquity; greater tri- 
umphs over physical circumstances have been 
obtained in the Low Countries, and in E^pt 
(which a Dutch traveller beheld with feelings of 
natural pleasure, because in many points of art 
and nature it appeared to him the Holland of the 
eastern world) ; in industry England has been 
rivalled by the Flemings and the Dutch ; and in 
bold commercial enterprise she has been equalled, 
or, perhaps, surpassed, by Carthage in old time, 
and by Portugal in the age of her glory. But 
when everything is considered which contributes 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
individual, and the general well-being of the 
community, certain it is that England stands 
alone, and is conspicuously blest above all coun- 
tries either of the ancient or the modern world. 
The world, indeed, through all the evils with 
which it has been afflicted, has been progressive 
in good ; but the insular situation of England, 
its geographical position, its laws, its institutions, 
its history, and the national character which these 
circumstances have combined to form, have made 
it, of all parts of the world, hitherto the most 
prosperous and the most happy. 

But every stage of society brings with it its at- 
tendant evils ; the body politic may be plethoric 
like the body natural : there is a state of prospe- 
rity which, like overfeeding, disposes the system 
for inflammatory diseases, or makes it break out 
-in blains and blotches. As no political change, 
whether from peace to war, or from war to peace, 
can occur without immediate inconvenience and 
injury to some branches of the community, far 
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less c&n any maieHal alteration of manners take 
place without some detrimental consequences, 
more or less dangerous in proporticm as the class 
which is affected is more or less numerous. Now, 
that the change of manners which has taken 
place in England during the present reign is . 
greater than was ever produced during the same 
number of years, in any known period of history, 
will appear manifest upon consideration. For 
although no event has occurred of equal magni* 
tude to the discovery of America, and no invention 
like that of printing, society was not at that age 
^organized as it is at present The different classes 
of men, as they were then connected, might be 
compared to links in a chain, the blow which 
struck fire from those at the one end, or broke 
ihem in pieces, would produce no vibration at the 
other : the state is now more artificially and inti- 
mately combined ; it resembles a spidei^s web, in 
which the slightest impact upon any one of the 
threads is felt throughout the whole. Probably 
more than a century elapsed before half the people 
in the old world learnt that a new one had 
been discovered : there was a time when, in the 
remoter parts of the British islands, the subjects 
•knew hot under what sovereign they lived; and 
ihe same habits and manners which had prevailed 
under Queen Elizabeth existed under Queen 
Anne. But now the rapid intercourse which comr 
mercial activity has created has given wings to 
.fashion and folly, and the politics of Paris and of 
London are canvassed in every pot>house where 
the English language is spoken. 

liCt us, then, examine what are the classes of 
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society which have been isjuiiously affected during 
the great moral revoLutioa of the last half century ; 
this inquiry will lead us to consider what dd evils 
have been diminished among us ; what new ones 
have sprung up; what has been doiie towards 
diminishing the sum of human miaery, and what 
remains to do in this great work» which is one of 
the worthiest employments of enlightened man. 

The higher ranks are, in many respects, im*- 
proved. That true nobility of feeling and intellect* 
as well as manners, which was found at the court 
of the Tudors, does not, indeed, peculiarly dis- 
tinguish the nobles of the present age; this is 
because the circumstances of those times tended 
to produce a chivalrous exaltation of character; 
and because the advantages which were then coo- 
fined to men of family are now open to the whole 
middle class, and the gentleman has risen to that 
honourable standing-ground which was formerly 
reserved for the knight and baron. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the Woodvilles, the Howards, 
the Sackvilles, the Sidneys, and the Grevilles of 
that age were gifted individuals, who, in any age, 
would have risen to the same height above their 
contemporaries. But the nobles of the present 
race have the advantage of their predecessors in 
<»)€ \ery material circumstance ;.. though their 
heads may neither be so long, nor in all instances 
so well stored, the owners have the comfortable 
certainty of feeling them safe upon their shoulders. 
In reality there are but two great divisions of 
society in England,, .the educated and the un- 
educated. The former, whatever may be their 
respective degrees upon the scale, necessarily par- 
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take the more decorous manners, and the increased 
humanity of an improving age. In what manner 
has the latter and larger division been affected ? 

A well graduated commonwealth has been aptly 
compared to a pyramid; the peasantry are its 
base; they are the most numerous of the un- 
educated classes : but, though the most prolific of 
the whole population, they are probably the least 
progressive in number, for the mortality in child- 
hood is greater among them ; it is from them that 
the large demands of war are chiefly supplied ; 
and the continual and more extensive consumption 
of life which cities and manufactories require. If, 
however, their numbers had augmented in a much 
greater ratio than is actually the case, the far 
greater and appalling increase of the poor-rates in 
tiie agricultural counties would demonstrate that 
the condition of the peasantry, during the present 
reign, has been deteriorated ; and that either the 
feeling of becoming pride has diminished, which 
formerly withheld them as long as possible from 
applying for parochial aid, or that the necessity 
which drives them to it has become more pressing. 
Both causes have co-operated; the moral evil 
results from the physical one; fellowship in de- 
gradation takes away the sense of shame, and the 
more claimants there are upon the eleemosynary 
funds which the law has provided, the more there 
will be. . . * Languescet alioqui industrial inten- 
' detur socordia si nullus ex se metus aut spes ; 
* et securi omnes aliena suhsidia expectahanty sibi 
' ignaviy nobis graves*,* 

' The national debt,' says Sir Thomas Bernard, 

• Tacitu?, Ann. 1. 2, 
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with all its magnitude of terror, is of little mo- 
ment when compared with the increase of the 
^ poor-rates. In that instance, what is received 
■*" from one subject, is paid in a greater part to 
*' another ; so that it amounts to little more than 
^ a rent-charge from one class of individuals to 
' another. But the poor-rate is the barometer 
*' which marks, in all the apparent sunshine of 
' prosperity, the progress of national weakness 
' and debility ; and as trade and manufactures are 

* extended, as our commerce encircles the terra- 
^ queous globe, it increases with a fecundity most 
'astonishing; it grows with our growth, and 
*" augments with our strength ; its root, according 
^ to our present system, being laid in the vital 

* source of our existence and prosperity.' 

This, however, is no new malady ; like causes 
have in other countries, and in this country at 
other times, produced similar effects ; though the 
effects have perhaps never existed in so great a 
degree as at present, nor has there been, in other 
instances, a barometer by which the degree could 
be ascertained as certainly as it is now by the 
poor-rates. 

The great and rapid increase of national wealth 
has always been attended by a correspondent 
pressure of distress upon the peasantry. It was 
thus in Portugal when Joam III. succeeded his 
father Emanuel, the most fortunate prince that 
ever sat upon a European throne : he was master 
of Ormuz, of Goa, and of Malacca, in the East. . 
thus commanding the whole trade of the Indian 
seas ; the gold mines of Africa sent in rich returns 
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to hiin» and the greater part* of Morocco paid him 
tribute : to these treasures Joam III. succeeded, 
and never was there a period of greater national 
distress, arising from poverty, tlmn at the com- 
mencement of hb reign. It was thus in Spain, 
when ships came laden with silver and gold from 
Mexico and Peru, .the &ct was distinctly seen, 
and the cause distinctly stated by a contemporary 
writer* ; the influx of specie produced a diminu- 
tion in the value of money, and habits of lavish 
expenditure in the rich ; rents were raised ; aH 
the necessaries of life advanced in price ; the 
burden fell upon the poor ; and of the wealth 
which poured into the country in full streams, aH 
that reached them was in the shape of more 
abundant alms, which made them moie dependent 

• The * Inca Gareflasso,' toL ii. book x. c 7. The passa^ is so 
nmakable, tbat I shall htreqoote it in part :. .* Xoi 9110 atraa con otroi 
*ofos que lot eom«M«, Uu riqtuxat qu« el Peru ka eiMado al mundQ 

* viejo, y derramadoUu por todo e/, dixen que antes le ban danado que 

* aproveehado; porque dixen — que n kan crescide las rentas de los 

* ricos, para que ellos vivan en aHmndancias y regalett tambien kam 

* cretcido las miserias de lotpehres pwra qua ellos mmeran de hambre 
*p desnudex ; por la earestia que el nuuAo dinero ha cautado en las 

* mantenimientot y vestidos ; que OMnque sea pohremente ya los pohres 
*el dia de oy^ nosepueden vestir at corner^ por la mucha earestia^ y que 
'esta e» la eausa de aver tantos pohres en la repubUca, que nefor lo 

* passavan quando no avia tanta nwneda ; que amaque entonceSt per f0 
*falta della, eran las linutsnas mas cartas que las de aora^ les eran mas 

* provechosasy por la mudia barata que avia en todo. De manera que 

* concluyen con dexir que las riquexas del nuew mundo, si bien se 

* aitVaa, no han aumentado las cosas neeesarias patra la vida hunuma 

* (jjue son el comer, y el vestir, y por ende prove(^sas^ sino enr 

* carescidoltu, y amugerado los kombres eiUasfuerfos del entendimiento, 
*y en las del cuerpo^ y en sus trages, y habito y costumbres ; y que con 

* le que antes tenian vivian mas eontentoSy y eran temidet de todo si 

* nundo.* 
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ihan they were beforei without pfeveniiitg^ them 
from being more miserable. These cases are clear 
and specific ; an incraase of national wealth pro- 
duced an increase of poverty among the great body 
of the people ; and these things were not acci- 
dentally co-existent;, .they were cause and effect. 
The cases are also in point ; Mr. Colquhoun's 
book shews that British industry and enterprise 
have produced wealth Iq as great abundance as 
the mines of Hispaniola and Feru» the gold of 
Africa, or the spices of the East 

The growing demands of government, and the 
Rowing luxury of the bigh^ classes, produced a 
similar effect in the first years of our Reformation. 
The great distress of the peasantry in those timess, 
and the rapid increase of mendicants, have be^ 
tuscribed to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
whereby the sources of charity, to which the poor 
had been wont to apply, were suddenly dried up. 

* I let pass,' says Sir William Barlowe, in his 
Dialogue^ * my Lord Cardinal's act in pulling 
^ down and suppressing religious places; our 

* Lord assoil his soul ! I will wrestle vrith no 

* souls : he knoweth by this time whether he did 
' well or evil. But this dare I be bold to say, that 
'* the countries where they stood found such lack 
' of them, that they would he had let them stand. 

> And think you, then, that there would be no 

* lack found if the remnant were so served too ? 
^ I ween men would so sore miss them, that many 
' which speak against them would soon labour 
' with their own hands to set them up again.' 
The loss of the alms which the. monasteries used 
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to distribute must, however, have been an evil 
partial in its operation, and in itself insignificant ; 
the way in which the peasantry were injured at 
the Reformation, was by turning the abbey tenants 
over from the sort of parental tenure under which 
they then lived, to lay landlords, unconnected with 
them by any habits or hereditary feelings, who 
lived at a distance, and racked their tenants to 
support the expenses of a court life. As in the 
Highlands, at this time, Latimer complains that 
in tracts which formerly were well peopled, only 
a shepherd and his dog were to be found. Society 
cannot perhaps advance without passing through 
changes such as these ; but they produce im- 
mediate evil, and perilous consequences. In that 
age, as in this, great advances were made in 
civilization; and changes of this kind can no 
more take place without derangement in the 
commonwealth, than any new functions in the 
animal frame can develope themselves without a 
feverish excitement of the system, and a tendency 
to diseases more or less dangerous. A fashion of 
ambitious expenditure prevailed, which made men 
live to the utmost of their means; the exertions 
which were called forth to make the income keep 
pace with the outgoings, roused a spirit of enter- 
prise which displayed itself both in evil and good ; 
commercial and privateering adventures were un- 
dertaken abroad ; at home, trades and professions 
raised their prices and their fees ; the manufacturer 
worsened his wares, the landholder increased his 
rents, and the lord inclosed what had before been 
common gpround. Latimer, whose sermons are 
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full of information respecting the state of England 
in his days, repeatedly cries out against these 
things. 
. ^ I doubt/ says the good old Bishop, * most 

* rich men have too much^ for without too muck 
' we can get nothing. As for example : the phy- 

* sician . . if the poor man be diseased, he can have 

* no help without too much; and of the lawyer 

* the poor man can get no counsel, expedition, nor 

* help in his matter, except he give him too much, 

* At merchants' hands no kind of ware can be had, 

* except we give for it too much. You landlords, 
' you rent-raisers' (it should be remembered that 
he was preaching before the court), ' I may say, 
•you step-lords, you unnatural lords, you have 
' for your possessions yearly too much. . For that 

* here before went for twenty or sixty pounds by 
« year, which is an honest portion to be had gratis 

* in one lordship of another man's sweat and la- 

* hour, now is let for fifty or an hundred pounds by 

* year. . Of this too much cometh this monstrous 
' and portentous dearth made by man, notwith- 
' standiiig God doth send us plentifully the fruits 

* of the earth, mercifully, contrary unto our deserts. 
' Notwithstanding, too much which these rich men 
' have, causeth such dearth, that poor men which 

* live of their labour, cannot with the sweat of their 

* face have a living ; all kinds of victuals is so 

* dear, .pigs, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c. ; 
' these things, with others, are so unreasonably 

* enhanced. And I think verily that if these con- 
' tinue, we shall at length be constrained to pay 

* for a pig a pound.* 

In another place he says, 
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* My fiither was a yeoman, and had no lands? 

* of his own ; only he had a farm of three or four 

* pound by year at the uttermost, and hereupon^ 

* he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men. 

* He had walk for an hundred sheep, and my 
' mother milked thirty kine. He was able and did 

* find the kin^ a harness, with himself and his 
' horse, while he came to ^e place that he should 
^ receive the king's wages. I can remember that 

* I buckled his harness when he went to Black- 
' heath field. He kept me to schod,. .or else I had 

* not been able to have preadied before the king's 

* majesty now. He married my sisters with five 

* pound, or twenty nobles a-pieoe ; so that he 

* brought them up in godliness and fear of God. 
' He kept hospitaUty for his poor neighbours ; and 

* some alms he gave to the poor; and all this he 

* did of the said farm ; where he that now hath it 

* payeth sixteen pound by the year, or more, and 

* is not able to do anything for his prince, for 

* himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of 

* drink to the poor.' 

When things had fbund their level, after tbid 
great change, the condition of the lower classes^ 
underwent little alteration, either for better or 
worse, till the present rdgn. At the beginning of 
this reign boys went to school in wig^and cocked 
hats : &e change of fashion has not been greater 
than that which has affected the middle and lower 
classes of society, in many of the most material 
circumstances of life. We have seen, as in La-* 
timer's days, an extensive system of inclosures, an 
enormous advance of rents, the diminution, . . almost 
the disappearance, of small &urms, and habits of 
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emulous expensiveness generally prevalent : these 
ve have seen acting far more generally, and upon 
a fiar wider scale ; and combined wkh these are 
the consequences resulting from the mail-coach 
and the steam-engine, . • the maltiplication of news- 
papers, and the character which they have as*^ 
sumed,. .things of which each in itself is not less 
influential upon the great body of the people than 
was the mighty event of the Reformation, or the 
discovery of the New World. Amid all these 
changes. Sir Frederick Morton Eden was of 
opinion that the condition of the day-labourers 
was much more comfortable than it had ever 
been in what are called the good old times ; and 
Sir Thomas Bernard thinks his opinion well 
founded. With great and unaflfected respect for 
both, I cannot but difier from them upon this point, 
• »and appeal to Sir Thomas Bernard's own ba- 
rometer for the ^t. The poor-rates have existed 
more than two centuries, and they incontestably 
prove the condition of the day-labourer to be 
worse at present than at any former time during 
&at period. This, too, should be remembered, . • 
that the conditbn of the middle ranks has been 
materially improved meanwhile: their comforts^ 
their luxuries, their importance, have been aug- 
mented tenfold ; their intellectual enjoyments hav^ 
been enlarged and multiplied ; the situation of the 
poor would be relatively worse, if they had only 
remained stationary, without receiving a propor- 
tional increase (^comforts ; but this has not been 
the case, • . it is absolutely worse. Tlie same quan- 
tity of labour vriU no Icmger procure the same 
quantity of the necessaries of life. 
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Fuel is one of the first necessaries in this climate ; 
there was a time when it cost nothing more than 
ihe trouble of gathering it, in the greater part of 
England; its high price at present everywhere, 
except in the immediate vicinity of collieries and 
canals, is one evil to which the poor are subject 
now, and to which they were not subject in former 
times. They are worse fed than they were of old. 
When Peter Heylyn, in the beginning of Charles 
the First's reign, painted 'France to the life,* 
he described the condition of the peasantry in 
that country as very *' wretched and destitute.' 
' Search their houses/ said he, ' and you shall 
^ find no butter salted up against winter, no pow- 
' dering-tub, no pullein in the rick-barton, no 
' flesh in the pot or at the spit, .and, what is 

* worse, no money to buy them. The best pro- 

* vision they can shew you, is a piece of bacon 
' wherewith to fatten their pottage, and now and 
' then the inwards of beasts killed for the Gentle- 
' man. . But of their miseries, this me thinketh is 

* the greatest, that growing so many acres of ex- 
\ cellent wheat in the year, and gathering in such 
*' a plentiful vintage as they do, they should not 

* yet be so fortunate as to eat white bread, or 
' drink wine ; . .the bread which they eat is of fthe 
' coarsest fiour, and so black that it cannot admit 
' the name of brown ; and as for their drink, 

* they have recourse unto the next fountain.' 

In speaking thus of the food of the French 
peasantry, the traveller manifestly writes as if his 
own countrymen in the same rank of life were 
then in a much better condition. Since that 
time, the diet of the whole English people has 
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been materially altered by the introduction of two 
articles of food.. one from the East, and the 
other from the West ; both which are in use in 
every cottage throughout the empire,, .both which 
have added greatly to the comfort and well-being 
of the community in general, but have become 
too exclusively the sustenance of the poor, . . tea 
and potatoes. In Ireland, where the introduc- 
tion of potatoes has contributed so much to the 
rapid increase of population, a finer animal race 
is scarcely to be found than is produced upon this 
food ; but the Irish poor have milk also, with 
which the English peasantry are very ill supplied ; 
and when potatoes alone are depended upon, las 
is too much the case in England, a more comfort- 
less or impoverishing diet is scarcely to be found. 
Tea, upon which the female poor chiefly subsist, 
is, by the warmth which it communicates and its 
stimulating effects, more exhilarating; but this also 
relieves the pain of hunger by mechanical dis- 
tension more than it supplies the waste of nature 
by adequate sustenance*. ' It is a melancholy 

* It is cnrioas to see what dreadful properties were impated to tea 
Vhen its use was beginniog to become general, and what dreadful con* 
sequences were anticipated from it. • If we compare the nature of 

* tea/ says a writer in the Grab-street Journal, 1737. * with the na- 

* tore of English diet, no one can think it a proper vegetable for ns. 

* It has no parts fit to be assimilated to oar bodies : its essential salt 

* does not hold moisture enough to be joined to the body of an animal ; 

* its oil is but Tery little, and that of the opiate kind, and therefore 

* it is so far from being nutritive that it irritates and frets the nerves 

* and fibres, exciting the expulsive faculty, so that the body may be 
'•lessened and weakened, but it cannot increase and be strengthened 
*byit. But were it entirely wholesome as balsam or mint, it were 

* yet mischief enough to have out whole populace used to sip warm 

* water In a mincing, effeminate manner, once or twice every day. 

N 
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' troth,' lays Sir Thomas Benwid, ^and the am- 

* cealment will prevent the correctioD of the evil, 

* that the* poor of Engiand are not properiy fed.* 
And to this truth e^erj medical practitioner will 
bear witness. 

The improved system of fiinning has lessened 
the comforts of the poor. It has either deprived 
the cottager of those ^ps of land which contn- 
buted greatly to his support, or it has placed upon 
them an aoesaive and grinding rent But as the 
comforts of the cottager are diminished, his re* 
spectability and his self-respect are diminished 
also, and hence arises a long train of evils. The 
practice of teming upon a great scale has un- 
questiooably impfoved the agriculture of the 
country ; better crops are raised at less expense: 
but in a national pomt of view, there is something 
more to be conndered than the produce of the 
land and the profit of the landholders. The well- 
being of the peq)le is not of less importance than 
the wealth of the collective body. By the system 

* This mocks the strong appetit«, reUtzes the stomach, satiates it 

* with tnAiag ligh* Disk-aaeka which how litde ia them to sapport 

* hwrd labonu. In this mamutr the bold aad hrare become dastwdlf » 

* the stronff beaofne weak, the womea beeome barren, or, if tbej 

* breed,, their blood i« made so poor, that they have not strenf th to 
< swkk, aad if thoj do» the child dies of tha gxiposb la riioct^it 
« gives aa effsauaAto weakly tarn to tha people in geaenL It is aow 

* bacome a part of the eoTenaat mth labonrlag serraats truly, that they 

* most be allowed tea for bieakfaat. If this onwholesome weed aa not 
« ia some degme ptohibitad by tha govsmmcBt, I can expoot aothing 

* lass ia ena gsa s rad sa man, bat ttat w« mast hisa foreigaaia, a« 

* they do ia Spanw to da oar hacd labour, or fin the defence of tha b»- 

* tioB. I leave any oae to gnaaa what soldiers we are like to have.* 
Thia writer impotea tha politifial eiila of the praoediaf twaoty yam 
tothenaaof tMi, 
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of adding field to field, more has been lost to the 
state than has been gained to the soil : the gaia 
may be measured by roods and perches, . . but how- 
shall the loss be calculated ? The loss is that of 
a link in the social chain^. .of a numerous, most 
useful, and most respectable class, who, from the 
rank of small fanners, have been degraded to that 
of day-labourers* True it is, that the ground 
which they occupied is more highly cultivated. • 
the crooked hedge-rows have been thrown down . • 
Itie fields are in better shape and of handsomer 
dimensions, .the plough makes longer furrows. .. 
there is more com and fewer weeds ; . . but look 
at the noblest produce of the earth . ..look at the 
children of the soil . . look at the seeds which are 
sown here for immortality I Is there no deteno-> 
ration there? Does the man stand upon the 
same level in society, « . does he hold the same place 
in his own estimation, when he works for another 
as when he works for himself;, when he receives 
kis daily wages for the sweat of his brow, and 
there the fruit of his labour ends, as when he en*- 
joys day by day the advantage of his former toil, 
and works always in hope of the recompense 
which is always to come ? The small fanner, or» 
in the language of Latimer and old English 
feeling, the yeoman, had his roots in the soil:. • 
tills was the right English tree in which our heart 
of 02^ was matured. Where he grew up, he 
decayed : where he first opened his eyes,, there he 
fell asleep. He hved as his fethers had lived 
before him, and trained up his children in the 
same way. The daughters of this class of menr 
were brought up in habits of industry and fif«?- 

n2 
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gality, in good principles, hopefiilly and reli- 
giously, and with a sense of character to support. 
Those who were not married to persons of their 
own rank, were placed in service ; and hence the 
middle ranks were supplied with that race of. 
iaithful and respectable domestic servants . . the 
diminution and gradual extinction of which is 
one of the. evils (and not the least) that have, 
arisen from the new system of agriculture. One 
of the sons succeeded, as: a thing of course, to 
the little portion of land which his fathers had 
tenanted from generation to generation. If 
among the boys there was one of a studious turn» 
he became the schoolmaster of the village'; or by. 
help of endowed schools, and the wise provision 
which our pious ancestors made for such cases in 
the Universities, or perhaps the occasional bounty 
of a . liberal patron, he was bred up for holy 
orders; and as in these cases natural aptitude, 
and the strong desire alone were consulted, it 
was from among such persons that the Church 
received the greater part of its ablest and most 
distinguished members. The sense of family 
pride and family character was neither less power-, 
ful nor less beneficial in this humble rank, than it 
is in the noblest families when it takes . its best 
direction. • But old tenants have been cut down 
with as Httle remorse and as little discrimination 
as old timber, . . and the moral scene is in conse- 
quence as lamentably injured as the landscape ! 

If the small farmer did not acquire wealth, he 
kept his station. The land which he had tilled 
with the sweat of his brow, while his strength 
lasted, supported him when his strength was 
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.gone : his sons did the work when he could work 
no longer; he had his place in the chimney-cor- 
ner, or the bee-hive chair : and it was the light 
of his own fire which shone upon his' grey hairs. 
Compare this with the old age of the day-labourer, 
with parish allowance for a time, and the parish 
workhouse at last! He who lives by the wages 
of daily labour, and can only live upon those 
wages, without laying up store for the morrow, is 
spending his capital; a time must come when it 
will fail; in the road which he must travel, the 
poor-house is the last stage on the way to the 
grave. Hence it arises, as a natural result, that 
looking to the parish as his ultimate resource, 
and as that to which he must come at last, he 
cares not how soon he applies to it. There is 
neither hope nor pride to withhold him ; why 
should he deny himself any indulgence in youth, 
or why make any efforts to put off for a while 
that which is inevitable at the end? That the 
labouring poor feel thus, and reason thus, and 
act in consequence, is beyond all doubt ; and if 
the landholders were to count up what they have 
gained by throwing their estates into large farms, 
and what they have lost by the increase in 'the 
poor-rates, of which that system has been one 
great cause, they would have little reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the result The system 
which produces the happiest moral effects will be 
found also most beneficial to the interest of the 
individual and to the general weal: upon this 
basis the science of political economy will rest at 
last, when the ponderous volumes with which it 
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has been overlaid shall have sunk by their own 
weight into the dead sea of oblivion. 

If it be allowaUe to give political application 
•to a sacred metaphor, hope may be called the salt 
of the earth ; it is the preserving principle with- 
out which Ihe faculties of <he individual stagnate 
and decay, and social bodies corrupt and go to 
dissolution. The ' improved system' in great 
measure deprives the lower class of agriculturists 
of this impulse and support. While small farms 
existed, the labouring husbandman might look 
on to one as the rew^ of his industry and good 
character ; . . it was for him tiie attainable point of 
Jiope, but it exists for him no longer ; the step 
has been taken from the ladder, and when he 
looks upward now there is a gap in the scale, 
which no exertion on his part, can possibly sur- 
'mount Ts there no evil in this to the state a« 
well as to the individual ? When hope leaves the 
mind, discontent enters it ; and where that evil 
«pirit is in possession, it is not long before ' he 

* taketh to him seven other spirits more wicked 

* than himself!' The harrow has gone over the 
ground, and they who sow disafiection, sedition, 
and insurrection, find it ready for the baneful 
«eed. With what success those seeds have been 
scattered by the apostles of anarchy, who are 
never weary in ill-doing, recent events may prove 
Possibly those events might not have occurred, 
certainly they could not have occurred to the same 
extent, if the 'improved system' had not de- 
stroyed the small farms . . if great cultivators, like 
Aaron's rod, had not swallowed up the small 
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hjmsts. Tbe men who grow corn mre never the 
men who set fire to it. A large proportion of 
the misled multitude who have been burning 
barns and corn-stacks, would have been aiding 
the civil power to repress these frantic outrages, 
if they had had their own little property to defend. 
X^et us not deceive oursdves! governments are 
s^e in proportion as the g^reat body of the peoplie 
are contented, and men cannot be contented when 
they work with the prospect of want and pauper- 
ism before their eyes, as what must be their des- 
tiny at last. If you would secure Uie state from 
within as well as from without, you must better 
the condition of the poor. 

In the natural course of things, the peasantry 
are as strongly attached to a government which 
protects them« and frets them with no vexatious 
interference (be that government in other respects 
good or ill), as a Highland clan to their hereditary 
chief, or the vassals of old to their immediate 
lord, when by his personal qualities he deserved 
their attachment Of this we have two memo- 
rable instances In La Vendi^ and in Spain. Iia 
Veodt^ is a country of small &rm8 ; the peasantry 
there were cont^ited with their lot; they were 
well instructed according to their church (erro- 
neous and idolatrous as that church is) by the 
parochial clergy; and never was a nobler spirit 
of k)yalty exhibited by any race of men than they 
displayed in defence of the throne and the altar. 

* The Miarchy which ravaged France,' says the 
Count de Puisaye, '• owed its first successes to the 

* wretchedness, the corruption, and the fury of 
. * the populace of its towns. It might have been 
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' checked in its progress by the courage of the in- 

* habitants of the country. These two classes, of 

* which the one is everywhere the vilest, as the 

* other is the most useful of society, constitute that 
' part of the people in which the physical strength 

* of the state resides. When they are united, no- 

* thing is capable of resisting them ; opposed one 

* to the other, everything will be to the advantage 

* of the peasantry, if they are well conducted. 
^ There is but one thing common to them . . the 

* ignorance of the one, and the siniplicity of the 

* other, render them equally susceptible of enthu- 
^ siasm ; but as that enthusiasm cannot have the 

* same principles, so neither can it have the same 

* objects. The peasantry give themselves up to a 
' good impulse with the same facility as the town 

* populace let themselves be led away to evil. The 

* one, being discontented with their lot, are always 

* ready for insurrection, in the hope of changing 

* it ; the other, submitting to their station, decide 
' coolly, but will resist for the sake of keeping 

* themselves as they are. From the habit of that 

* submission arise the perseverance and tenacity 

* which are peculiar to them. Here, restlessness, 

* chagrin, and discomfort produce an opposition 

* of interests and ideas, . .envy, suspicion, indis- 
*' cipline, and disorder ; there, the sense of a com- 

* mon interest in the benefits of a simple and vhr- 
^ tuous education, and the instinct of revering that 
' which is above human nature, guarantee confi- 

* dence, union, subordination, and regularity.' 

* In the condition of low and rustic life,' says 
Wordsworth, ' the essential passions of the heatt 
^ find a better soil in which they can attain their 
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* maturity.' In the circumstances and feelings of 
this class he has found materials for poetry of a 

. high order : our readers need not be reminded of 
the disquisitions upon this subject with which the 
periodical press has been persecuted by critics of 
all dimensions, from the undergraduate in the 

' ungentle crafl, who fires his first pop-gun at a 

- conspicuous mark^ to the Scotch professor, who 
• for fifteen years has been discharging his blunder- 
buss against a shield from whence the leaden 
shot falls flattened. But that this philosophic 

. poet has rightly estimated the native character of 
the peasant, is strongly proved by M. de Puisaye's 
testimony to the virtues of the peasantry in 
France. ' It is almost exclusively^' says he, ' in 

* that class of men whom riches had not cor- 

* rupted, and whom philosopAism had. not de- 
' prived of the support of religion, that I have 
^ found at all times sentiments of fidelity, of dis- 

- * oretion, and of devotedness carried even to he- 

* roism. The apparatus of punishment, and the 
' * blow of death suspended over their heads, 
' * could never intimidate them.' 

These high moral qualities exist in a virtuous 
peasantry, and are called forth like latent heat, 
' when put to the test. In the natural course of 
' things they should be the most contented part of 
the community : when they are otherwise, that 
course has been influenced by some disturbing 
causes. One main cause has been indk;ated in 
the present state of society, which, by rendering 
agriculture a branch of gpreat commercial specula- 
tion, has worsened the general condition of the 
agricultural class. Another is to be found in the 
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efibrts of political facdon, and the very different 
degree of zeal with which good aad evil prin- 
ciples are inealcated among them. The good 
iastruction which they reodve is limited to what 
they 'may gadier at church from, a weekly ser* 
mon . . {it is of direct instruction that we are 
epeaking). .upon this cold and meagre diet faitfa. 
could not be kept alive, if it had not in itself a 
principle of vitality whidi is almost indestructible. 
Any other rriigious instruction that may reach the 
peasantry comes from the Methodists, or from the 
Dissenters, and brings with it a proud spirit of 
contempt for the de^y, and of hostility towards 
the estfiaiishraent. Let us now see in what maja- 
ner their political lessons are incukated. Every 
Tillage has its alehouse, and most villages have twa 
or three. Every alehouse has its newspaper, and 
a large majority of newspapers are enlisted against 
the gov^nment The factious journalists are in 
opposition to thdr country during times of war, and 
to the government of the country at all times. 
True to ibis spirit of opposition, and to this alone,^ 
they advance with the same vehemence any prin- 
ciple which may suit their immediate purpose, blind 
to, or heedless of the grossest and most palpable 
self-contradictions. But self contradicticHis matter 
little: they address themselves to the discon- 
tented, the unthinking, and the uninstructed ; . . the 
most senseless declamation, the most shameless 
nnspepresentaticHi, wfll pass current in die tap-room> 
and by the alehouse fire ; . . and the journalist poi- 
fiOtts the minds of the populace with his weekly 
dose of sedition, while the distiller is poisoning 
their livers with ardent spirits^ or the brewer is 
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indudng ^seases not less fonnidable with his de- 
coction of quassia and cocculus indicus. They 
who join at church in snpplieictions that the Lord 
will deliver us irom all sedition, listen at the 
alehouse to the weekly epistles of the apostles of 
sedition with the implicit f&Mi of honest simplicity, 
at a time too when their animal fedings are in a 
pleasurable state from the warmth of a cheerfid 
£re, the sense of comfort which is produced by 
Test after labour, the excitement of eompany, and 
of deleterious liquor ; . . their pores are open, and 
the whole infection is taken in. 

According to the anarchists, government is the 
root of all the evils which afflict the country, and 
the cure of all those evils is political reform. In 
faithful imitalion of the French . . untaught by 
their errors, and undeterred by tiieir crimes and 
their punishment, .they proclaim that, for a na- 
tion U> be reformed, it is sufficient that she wills 
it ; and the hopeful end at which they are aiming 
is to make the multitude declare this their sove- 
reign will and pleasure. God help the simple 
understandiugps of inen who suppose tliat the 
condition of the people can be meliorated by 
means like these, and that the fear of the mob k 
the beginning of wisdom in a government ! And 
God forgive the deliberate guilt of those who 
perseveringly endeavour to make the mob sensible 
of their strength, and breathe into them thw 
own spirit of envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness ! Among the manufacturing po- 
pulace they have been but too successful ; they 
have laboured not without success among tl^ 
agricultural part of the people ; and if the army 
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and navy are not disconteuted also, it is not their 
fault. 

' The people,' says Bishop Warburton, ' are 
' much more reasonable in their demands on their 
^ patriots than on their ministers : of their patriots 

* they readily accept the will for the deed ; but of 
^ their ministers they unjustly interpret the deed 
^ for the will/ In these times we could not de- 
sire a more favourable interpretation : . . * by their 

* fruits ye shall know them.' The foreign policy 
of our government has been such that more sig- 
nal successes could not have been anticipated or 
desired, than have actually been attained ; and in 
domestic concerns its acts may be appealed to as 
the best indication of its intentions. It is indeed 
impossible that in any enlightened part of Europe 
s government can be so behind-hand with the age, 
as not to know that the security of the state de- 
pends upon the well-being and contentment of 
the people. The conduct of Ferdinand, in Spain, 
is no exception, for Spain is not an enlightened 
country: and moreover, the acts which excited 
most indignation in England are popular among 
the great majority of that noble-minded, but be- 
darkened nation : the restoration of the Inquisi- 
tion was their own work ; and when Ferdinand 
formally re-established it, he only ratified what 
they had spontaneously done. Buonaparte's 
conduct is just such an exception as proves the 
rule. Ambition had intoxicated him, and the 
possession of absolute power had produced in 
him that specific moral madness of which so many 
cases were seen among the Roman and Greek 
emperors : he sought to reign by force and delu- 
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sion, and to make the nations of Europe the 
mere instruments of his selfish and wicked will ; 
but in attempting this he acted in opposition to 
the spirit of the age, and was overthrown. He * 
condescended to it during his short usurpation, : 
when he abolished the Slave Trade. The general 
spirit of the age is good, both abroad and at 
home. The Christian Treaty, as it is called, how- 
ever nugatory it may be deemed, is one memorable 
instance. The Pope also affords another :. .he has. 
restored the Jesuits, but he has prevented the 
Inquisition from roasting a relapsed Jew. The 
Portugueze have abolished the Inquisition at Goa, 
and are taking measures for abolishing it in Por- 
tugal. . This spirit, which exists strongly in every 
country where public opinion is known, exists with 
most strength in England, where public opinion 
is more decidedly expressed. There is an ardent, 
desire of diminishing the evils of the world, as far 
as our efforts can contribute to their diminution, 
in other countries and in our own. The abolition 
of the Slave Trade, .the abolition of infanticide 
in part of our great Indian empire . . the various • 
missions, which are so liberally supported, in the 
East, in Africa, and in Polynesia, and the strong 
feeling which has been excited here by the first 
symptoms of. a Catholic persecution in France, . • 
evince the prevalence and the power of this 
desire, so honourable to the age, so honourable to 
England, and to human nature. 

The Romanists used to reproach us with our 
inattention to the duty of disseminating the re- 
ligion which we profess ; and they asserted* that 

• Maratori's language is carioas :. .' Cerekisi pure/ra le sett* d«* 
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raisBiiMiaiy zeal could only proceed from the Spirit 
of God, and therefore it could be fouiul m the Ro*- 
man Catholic church alone. This reproach, which 
was at one time deserved, holds gooid no longer;, 
and the Protestant missionaries of the jwesent age 
will be found to equal their Romish predeceasoisa^ 
in zeal and disinterestedness*, and to excel them 
in erudition. They reproached us, also, with a 
decay of charity, in consequence of the Reformat 
tion ; affirming that no monuments of durable be«- 
nevolence had been erected like the convents, hos- 
pitals, colleges, and other religious foundations^ 
with which England was enriched by the piety of 
our Catholic ancestors before the schism. But hem 
they exult without a cause ; the establishment of 
schools, hospitals, alms-houses, and deemosynary 
societies, of various descriptions in London, will 
be found to exceed in number and in «Ltent the 



* vMdemi er^iei ; mn «t H troverit quuta specie tft enoiaa earita, . • « 

* Ua questo nohii tuvhre non si gud aspettar altnnule^ ehe da qttel diviu 

* SpiritOt il quale it^fiammaaJ bene i cuori deTedeli^ ne trovarsi altrova. 
' che nella vera Chiesa di Dio s e pernio dee dirsi un contrasegno anch* 

* essoy che questa e la legitHma Sposa di-OesaCristo, conservatrice dello 

* epirito de' prim Cmtumt, e tMttamafeeondadiApostoU e diMlarHrlt 

* eomefu la primiHvachxesa,\At is remarkable that be has not spoken 
of miracles as well as martyrs. The reports of the Protestant missions 
Are now more than eqnalin bulk to the Lettres Sdifiantes et Curieuses: 
«Bd in liie whole of thnn there is not one ndnuAs. Bishop Afilner 
would s&y this is a proof that onv is not the tme churoh ; on tha 
contrary, it proves satisfactorily that his is » lying one. 

* It is not, perhaps, generally known that each of the three elder 
missionaries at Serampore (Dr. Caraf , Dr. Marshman, and Mr. Ward) 
«aaiitributo to the support of the nission the whole of their inoomes. 
bej^ond what is student for a bare snfasistence ; and that the suna 
thus contributed are not less than 1500/. a year from each. These are 
the men who were reviled, but a few yeavs ago, in the worst spirit 
Of sovnility, for the lowness of their ongiB I 
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charitable institutions c^ any other city in Europe: 
not to mention that the hisUHry of the wmrld affiurda 
nothing similar to the provision whic^ the kgisk* 
ture has made fixt the poor in En^and* Of these 
institutions the five royal hospitals, as they axe 
'Called, (St* Bartholomew's, Bedlam^ Bridewell, 
Christ's Hofl^tal, and St. Thomas'sy) were origi- 
nally endowed from the diurdi and couTent lands ; 
the rest are all Protestant foun&itions. To gire 
the briefest aoeount of these, or even to enumerate 
them, would require more space than can here be 
■allotted to that purpose; suffice it to say, that 
more than 30,000 patients are annually admitted 
into the London hospitals; that about 15,000' 
children recetve the benefit of gratoitotis educa- 
tion; that about ISOO persons are supported 
in endowed alma-houses ; and that the sums wfakk 
•are annually disposed of in charitaUe uses by the 
several companies and halls in LondoB,. amouiitedy 
in Maitland's time, to more than 26,0001. 

But among the numerous associationft wfaidi 
have in late years been formed for benevolent 
purposes, there is one whose proceedings are en-* 
titled to particular notice, .the Society for Better* 
ing the Cimdition and Increasing the Coraforta 
of the Poor. This society originated twenty year b> 
ago with the Bishop of Durham, Mr* Wilberfoice, 
Sir Thomas Bernard, and the Honourable Edward 
James Eliot. The latter was early removed from 
a world which his talents and his example were 
alike fitted to adorn and to amoid; the three 
ftmner names need no panegyric. The geu&al 
object of the society was to coUect infonnation 
ceqpectiDg the actual situation (^tfae poor, and the 
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most effectual means of improving it. They pro^ 
posed to apply the principle of experimental phi- 
losophy to this object, and to make ' existing facts 

* the means of practical and systematic investiga- 
' tion into what has really augmented their virtue 

* and happiness, and has been sanctioned by use 

* and experience/ The inquiry has been conducted 
patiently, and without ostentation. Instead of 
coming forward with cumbrous theories, or pre- 
senting crude plans to the legislature, they have 
collected facts, tried such limited experiments as 
were in their power, and laid their observations 
before the public, • as materials from which every 
man may draw thie conclusion. The conclusions 
which every sane mind must draw, from the pre- 
mises thus laid before it, are truly consolatory: 
it appears that more may be done by well disposed 
and active individuals,: than could be effected by 
legislative interference ; that little exertion, and 
less expense, if wisely directed, may produce much 
good ; that the poor are well disposed to second 
the efforts which are made for their advantage, 
whenever they understand the benefit; and that 
the lower classes become improved in other re- 
spects in proportion to the improvement of their 
circumstances. 

The advocates for radical reform assert, that as 
the weight of taxation makes every thing dear, 
government is thus the direct cause of the distress 
of the poor. This assertion bein^ continually 
repeated as a political axiom, and involving in the 
first part of its proposition a certain degree of 
truth, produces much of the mischief.which.it is 
intended to produce. Fools! who would begin 
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to repair the pyramid from the top instead of the 
bottom I Taxation affects the poor in an infinitely 
trifling degree compared to the tax which is laid 
upon their poverty by individual cupidity. ' It is 

* but too obvious/ says Dr. Glass, * how much the 

* poor are imposed upon by the petty shopkeepers 

* in the necessaries which they are enabled to 

* purchase. The quality of the goods is not the 

* best, the price is extravagantly high, and the 

* quantity is reduced by deceitful weights and a 

* scanty measure/ It appeared, upon a strict in- 
spection of weights and scales, in a small and by 
no means a populous district, that the loss which 
the poor of that district sustained from this cause, 
or, in other words, the ' money thus fraudulently 
raised from them, amounted to not less than bOOl. 
a year. Sir Thomas Bernard asserts, that the in- 
jury which the poor sustain from buying their 
flour at the shop instead of the. mill, was nearly 
equal, at the time when he wrote (1798), to two- 
thirds of all the poor's-rates then collected in 
England. This latter evil has, in some instances, 
been removed by the establishment of parish 
mills ; the former requires only that the existing 
laws should be duly enforced ; and when the 
weights and measures of the country are takeii 
into consideration by parliament, it is to be 
hoped that means will be provided for rendering 
those laws efficacious. These grievances, which 
fall with peculiar weight upon the poor, arise 
from that eagerness for gain, which is the sin 
that most easily besets a commercial people, 
and which, perhaps, has never been so generally 
prevalent as at present. In this point, God 
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loMMVBt ihft ooanlffy stenda tnify in need of radical 
relbmi^ but it is a^ refiNrnmtioB which caaaoi 
be efiected by lews or by political efaaages; it 
must be in public opinion; in the hdbiis oi 
thought and the principles of action* Thoe is a 
memorable panage upon tibis subject in one o^ 
Mr. Windham's speeches :»•* The whole country, 

* it is said, is Ml of abuses from top to bottom. 

* I believe so ; with this oorreetion, that the de> 

* 8cripti(Mi would be more just if we were- to say 
' from bottom to top, it bang here, as in otho^ 

* mediai the parts of which are left to move freely, 

* that the lower akmla are tte denser and grosser^ 

* and that they become rarer and purer the higher 

* you ascend. »• The &et is, that when the matter 

* comes to^ be* searched to the bottom, it is the 
' people thsoughout who^ «»• cheating the people ;. 

* the people individually cheating tl^ people col- 

* lectively.«.The people, in. M quarters, and by^ 
' all opportunities, are pveyiag upon the public ; 
' and then make it the reproach of the government 
' that it has not the power to prevent them/.,. 
Well does Sir Thoaaas Beraard lay it down as aa 
axiom,, that no plan for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor will be of any a;vail, unlesa 
the foundation be laid in the mdioration of their 
moral and religious character. The exactions of 
which we have been speaking, are those to which 
the poor are subjected by persons of their ow» 
class, or who are just rising above it ; but the 
spirit which occasions these petty frauds extends 
far higher : it is found not only in the little shop* 
keeper, who curtails bis measures, fidsifies his 
weights^ and exacts a dear price for bad common 
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^Hlieak Of in tfe rawtreaff eC a <i&ivy» who inuigle» 
water with her mUk before she sdis it out to those« 
perhaps^ who wHI dilate k still fiurther ; biit to th# 
lsewer« who- pcocores hi» materials frona the dis- 
gust inetead of the maltater ; to the druggist who 
aduHeratea the noterial which he sella him ; and 
to the rich maimfaGtiiiier, who maJses flimsy goods 
for fos^gn sale,, tboe, for the sake of his owa ini* 
mediate gain, iniiietiDg kstiag iajury upon his 
coi«itrf, hf injitimg the dbacaeter of English 
commodities. 

IM it Bot be supposed that aay indiseFim«»8(e- 
censure iipoa the eomniercieil classes is iatended ; 
nor that the eeneuBe applies to diose classes exdu*- 
srely. The landlord who exacts a grinding rent 
Ibr the kbouter'a cottage, raa:y think himself less 
oolpabie than the fmndulenit tradesmm, because 
he oiendA against no law of the kmd : bat he sia9 
against a higher law, said in pr<^portion as he les^ 
seas the coBRfoFts and iacceaees the ■ficeaaities of 
tile poor, he doea evil aad oceasions eviL Soaie' 
years ago a traveller, who teok shelter froni a storm 
ia a cottage by one of the Scotch lakes, saw that the 
ndn ran in aod lay in pools upon the uneven floor,, 
which, eonsbted only of the bare earth on which the 
hovel had been buik ; during great part of the year, 
therefore, the flo^ mast necessanly be wet and dirty^ 
Biaking it both uncomfortable and tnwhoiesomew 
He observed ta the owner with how little trouble 
Ihe inconvenieBce mighsb be removed ^ the man 
shook his head, aad answered, it was very true, but 
that if he were to do thia« the cottage would be 
thought worth, more for having been made com* 
fortable, and the rent would bk cooseqneiiee be 

o2 
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raised. Such cases may be unusual, and we be- 
lieve indeed that they must be so ; but it is certain 
that hi^h rents Ure common, and it is not less 
certain that they aggravate the poverty of the 
poor. Another, and perhaps greater evil, is the 
difficulty with which the cottagers can obtain 
some little land; the grievance was long since 
pointed out by Mr. Kent : . . * when the cottagers/ 
he said, ' are accommodated with a small quantity 
' of land, they are obliged to pay at least a double 
' proportion of rent for it, to what the farmers pay 
* Oiemselves.' Upon this point, the &cts which 
have been collected by the Society, led Sir T. Ber- 
nard to conclude, that the possession of arable land 
is hurtful to the cottager ; but that his condition 
is most materially improved by possessing a garden 
and grass-land for one or two cows. The experi- 
ment has been extensively tried by the Earl of 
Winehelsea;. .there are from seventy to eighty 
labourers upon his estates in Rutlandshire, who 
keep from one to four cows each ; and of all his 
tenants these men are the most punctual with their 
rents. Lord Winehelsea asserts, from experience,, 
that nothing is so beneficial, both to them and the 
landholders, as this system; that the labourers 
and their families, living better, are consequently 
more able to endure labour ; that they are con- 
tented with their situation, and attached to it; 
that having acquired a sort of independence, which 
makes them set a higher value upon their cha- 
racter, they are generally considered in the neigh-, 
bourhood as men the most to be depended upon 
and trusted ; that feeling the advantage of pos- 
sessing a little, their industry is excited by hope ; 
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and that when a labourer has obtained a cow, and 
land sufficient to maintain her, his next thought is 
to save money, enough for buying another. The 
experiment was tried also in Wiltshire, in a parish 
containing 140 poor persons, divided into thirty- 
two families, chiefly employed as labourers in 
husbandry. Having suffered greatly during the 
high price of provisions in 1801, it was proposed 
to. them that they should make an effort to better 
their circumstances, and occupy, at a fair rent, 
such a quantity of land as each family could cul- 
tivate vnthout improperly interfering with their 
usual labour, and could keep well manured ; the land 
was to be forfeited if they received any relief from 
the parish, except medical assistance, or under the 
militia laws. The proposal was gladly accepted 
by all who could possibly accept it ; and the con- 
sequence was that the poor-rates, which, in the 
last six months before the experiment was made, 
had amounted to 212^. 16«., amounted, three 
years afterwards, in the six corresponding months 
of winter, to 121, ds. Some part of this great 
difference is, of course, attributable to the scarcity 
in the first year ; but the fact that all these families 
had before been chargeable to the parish, and that 
none of them were chargeable after they had been 
thus enabled to assist themselves, proves incon- 
testably that no better means can be devised for 
improving the condition of the agricultural poor. 
The utmost quaiitity of land thus leased was an 
acre and a halfi of which a fourth part in winter 
was planted with potatoes ; the rest was in corn, 
or in garden cultivation; and this experiment 
shews that even arable land is not always hurtful 
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to the cottager. Of all nM«M of Improving Ibb 
condition, tldg hat been found the most beneficial; 
• •the childfen are thus educated to hui^andiy, 
(0 the care ^f cattle, and the utanagemeut of the 
dairy ; while thej «re thus heahhlully and uee- 
fiilly broaght up, they are b^ter fed; the father 
employs those hours in hqpeful and thetdofle 
willing ooeupationy which would otherwise be idly 
or injuriously spent, and finds sodi solid satts^M:- 
tion at the close of ^toy by his own fireHEode, 
that the alehouse holds out no temptation to him ; 
^ixtd the mother has that enjoyment in her off- 
spring, wtuch, in the right ord^ of things, has 
been appointed by a benevolent Create, instead 
of feeling, as is too ofleo the unnatural vtate of 
the miserably poor, that their e3ustence is burthen- 
some to their purents, and calamitous for them- 
selves. 

The individual Christian, if he truly deserves 
that name, will ever bear in nnnd a humiliating 
sense of the evil propensities of fallen humanity, 
^as a motive for vigilance over his own heart, ai^ 
for charity towards the offences of others. But it 
is the business of governments to regard the 
bright side of human nature; the better ^y 
think of mankind the belter they will find them, 
and the better they will make them. It is well 
known that in the middle and higher walks of 
life, men in general bear adverse fortune more 
wisely than ti^ey bear prosperity : one reason for 
this is, that these opposite states call into action 
the same principle ; and pride, which makes man 
insolent or arrogant in ^ one situation, is in the 
otlier chastened and refined, t^ it becomes a 
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virtue, llw ^wistst sad tiie best mindfi Inr^e n- 
eehred their paUi^ eduealion in the schooLof ad- 
i^ersity: but if adversity be fftvoucable to ihe 
devdopement of our virtues, (and mdeed many of 
^our noblest qualities would never be developed 
under any other discipline,) there is a degree of 
misery which is &tai to them, and which hardens 
the heart as much as coarse manual labour indn- 
Tates the skin, and destroys all ftner sense of 
touch. Among savages, those tribes have ever 
been found the most unfeehng who possess the 
fewest comforts, and have the most difficulty hi 
obtaining food; for when self-preservation be- 
comes the prime concern, the natural charities are 
starved ; a brutish selfishness occupies the whele 
lieart, and man, having no instinct to supply the 
absence of his human afiections, becomes wmve 
than the beasts. Mournful as this is, it is iar 
imore mournful to contemplate fhe efiects of ex- 
'treme poverty in the midst of a civilized and 
Nourishing society. The wretched native of Terra 
del Fuego, or of the northern e^remity of Ame- 
rica, sees nothing around him whidi aggravates 
his own wretchedness by comparison; the chief 
fares no better than the rest of the horde, and the 
slave no worse than the master; the privations 
which they endure are common to all, they know 
of no state happier than their own, and submit to 
their miserable circumstances as to a law of 
nature. But in a country like ours, there exists 
a contrast which continually forces itself upoq 
the eye and upon the reflective faculty. There 
■was a Methodist dabbler in art, who, in the days 
of our childhood, used to edify the public with 
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allegorical prints from the ^eat manufactory of 
Carrington Bowles ; one of these curious conlpo- 
sitions represented a human figure, of which the 
right side was dressed in the full fashion of the 
day, while the left was undressed to the very 
bones, and displayed a skeleton. The contrast 
in this worse than Mezentian imagination is not 
more frightful than that between wealth and 
squalid pauperism, who are every day jostling in 
our streets. 

Prom the moment when any man begins to 
think that 

• The world is not his friend, nor the world's law,* 

the world and the world's law are likely to have 
that man for their enemy ; and if he does not 
commence direct hostilities against them, he 
abandons himself to despair, and becomes a use- 
less if not a hurtful member of the community. 
Attempts to reclaim him by penal statutes are 
worse than unavailing; they provoke that spirit 
of stubbornness which oftentimes is only the dis- 
ease that ill treatment and untoward circum- 
stances produce in a noble disposition. You 
might as well attempt to stop the progress of 
contagion, by punishing all who are affected by 
the baneful principle in the air, as to remedy 
poverty by penal laws against the poor. Chil- 
dren may sometimes be reformed by punishment, 
but even for children it is the clumsiest and 
worst means of reformation. Men must be 
led to their duty, not driven to it. You may 
deter them from doing what is criminal, but 
you cannot compel them to do what is right : or 
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if the right thing is done by compulsion, the 
right will will have been wanting. 

* Laws,' says Sir Thomas Bernard, *have been 
'made to compel industry and economy, and 

* workhouses have been erected, and farmed to 
' the best bidder, in order to deter the poor from 
' wanting relief; but parishes and parish officers 

* have not as yet been aware that in every instance 

* in which a poor family is driven by distress to 
' take refuge in a workhouse, an incumbrance 

. ' has been entailed on the funds of the parish never 

* to be redeemed, even in part, except by a change 

* of system; by encouraging that industry and 

* prudence which no act of parliament can compel^ 

* and by assisting, them with increased means and 

* advantages of life, calculated to enable them to 

* support themselves and their families in their 

* own cottages without parochial relief.* 

. What reason would teach us to conclude, and 
what benevolence would induce us to hope, is in 
these instances abundantly proved by experience. 
Men are easily led to their duty. * A chUd,' says 
the Eastern proverb, ' may lead the elephant by a 
*. single hair.' Try the effect of good will and 
hope upon the man who has wrapt himself in 
the covering of a reckless and stubborn despair, 
and you will see verified the old apologue of the 
sun^ and the wind, and the traveller. His heart 
will open like a flower that closes at night, and 
expands its petals to the morning sun. The bet- 
ter parts of his nature will be put forth like the 
tendrils of the sea-anemone, when it feels the first 
wave of the returning tide upon its rock. A 
beautiful instance of the effect of kindness upon a 
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«iO0t liopelerafiiihjeetiBvelatedliy Mr. Weyhmd; 
and it would be doiiig^ mpifitiee to the able and 
besevoknt aukiior to gi?e it in Jkny «lhfir hMgaage 
than his own. 

'I have Men u poor defbrmed cripple in a 
"* work-faoDBe Bttain his 30th year wHh net a 
"* spark of monl caltare, with <ean thiongh which 

* the accents of kindness and encouragement 

* were never directed to ins heart ; the object of 
^ complete neglect, if not ef scorn and contempt, 

* to all by whom he was surrounded. His mind, 
^not h^ly endowed by natme, compktdy 
■* blunted by hard usage, approached to idiocy, 
^and his countenance ediAnted a mixture of 
-^ sttUenness, ewy, and despair. I have seen this 

* miserable object taken by the hand of a benevo- 
'^ lent individual, bis rags eschonged for decent 

* clothing, strange words of kindness and en- 

* couiagement addressed to his astonished ear, a 

* spelling-book placed in his haad, his steps di- 
^ rected to a sunday-school, and flatkering appro- 
^ bation bestowed upon his earnest but quite nbor- 
' tive effints to kmm to read. AHhcmgh litfle 

* actufld knowledge was imparted, a more oom^dclte 
' morel revohitioB was never ebservaUe in man. 
'* The eye^ before dejected, was lighted vp with joy 

* and hope ; the countenance, distorted with envy 

* and furrowed with the deep lines of despair, re- 

* laxed into a cheerful smile ; an interest for his 

* own improvement was excited in his mind, and 
' kept alive by the consdousness that his benefector 

* cared for him, Ihe smile of pleasure, with 

* which that benefactor was constantly greeted, 
' imparted a joy only to be equaUed by lus hum- 
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^ ble thaoikluhieBB lor havisfj^ been the instrameBt 
*• of sndi « ekange in ^be luart of m feUmr-^CMar 
' inve. But if tibese were ins fiscfingB es « pfai- 
^ lanthropkrt and a Cfanatian, i think that be 
-* mi^ht abo fidriy kidiilge some aenae iif gratifi- 
^ cation as a fMuMn. l%e dirty and ticmnis 
^ habits, to wlndi this poor opeatave was formerly 
' a prey, were far fkom incapacitating him from 

* beoomiag the fittimr of a finily as wieftched and 

* denuded as himself. He wouki bare been satis- 

* fied to lie down with his partner in the hovel of 
' a workhouse, and to pnllulate withont controwL 
' But feriings of decency and self-iCBpeet have 
^ now induced better habits. His mind is di- 
^ verted towards obfects more remote from the 
' brutal port of his nature, and it is probable that 
' be wilC at kast, becomea harmless if not a use- 
^ ful member of society/ * — ^pp. 344, 545. 

The Society have collected some valuable «&- 
«mples of what may be eflfected by wiling industry, 
-when there is hope to encounge it A tenant of 
Mr. Way's, in Suffolk, died, leaving a widow with 
fourteen children, the elde§t of whom was a girl 
under fourteen years of age : he had rented foor- 
teen a^es of pasture land on which he kept two 
eows; these cows, with his little furniture and 
clothing, were all the property he left. The 
parish of which he had been an inhabitant was 
within the district ctf an incorporated house of 
industry, where the nde was to receive proper 
objects within the walls, but not to allow anything 

* An instance of a similar kind occurred in tlie Male Asylum at 
Vadras, where tke neir system of education originated, and was oar- 
vied to its fall perCsction. 
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for the out poor, except in peculiar cases. The 
directors of this establishment offered to relieve the 
widow by taking her seven youngest children into 
the house. It may be difficult to say what system 
of affording' relief to the poor is best, but this 
may be affirmed without hesitation, that whatever 
system tends to weaken the domestic affections by 
separating child from parent, is . radically bad. 

. When this was proposed to the widow, she replied 
in great agitation that she would rather die in 

. working to maintain her children, than part with 
any of them ; or she would go with all of them 
into the house and work for them there;, .but if 
her landlord would continue her in the farm (as 
she called it), she would undertake to bring up 
the whole fourteen without any help from the 
parish. She was a strong woman, about forty- 
five years old, and of a noble spirit ; happily too 

' she had to deal with a benevolent man. He 

. told. her she should continue the tenant, and hold 
the land for the first year rent-free ; and at the 
same time, unknown to her, he directed his re- 
ceiver not to call upon her afterwards, thinking 

• that even with that indulgence it would be a great 
thing if she could maintain so large a family. 

. But this further liberality was not needed. She 

: brought her rent regularly every year after the 
first ; held the land till she had placed twelve of 

. the fourteen children in service, and then resigned 
it to take the employment of a nurse, which would 
enable her to provide for the remaining two for 
the little time longer that they needed support, 
and which was more suited to her declining years. 
Had the seven children been sent to the House 
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of Industry, they would have cost the parish 
scarcely less than seventy pounds a year : and the 
widow and the other children also, had she been 
deprived of the land,' would in all likelihood have 
soon required parochial support 
' Twenty years ag^o there stood a small cottage 
by the road side, near Tadcaster, which for its 
singular beauty, and the neatness of its little gar- 
den, attracted the notice of every traveller. The 
remarkable propriety which appeared in every part 
of this tenement, made Sir Thomas Bernard' 
curious to learn the history of the owner, and he' 
obtained it from his own mouth. Britton Abbot 
(such was the owner's naine) was a day-labourer: 
beginning to work with a farmer at nine years old, 
and being careful and industrious, he had saved 
nearly 40Z. by the time that he was two-and- 
twenty. With this money he married and took a 
farm at 30/. a year,, .but the farm was too much 
for his means, and before the end of the second year 
he found it necessary to give it up, having exhausted 
almost all his little property. He then removed 
to a cottage, where with two acres of land and his 
right of common, he kept two cows, and lived in 
comfort for nine years ; at the expiration of that 
time the common was inclosed, and he had to 
seek a new habitation with six children, and his 
wife ready to lie-in again. In this state he ap- 
plied to Mr. Fairfax, and told him that if he 
would let him have a little bit of ground by the 
road side * he would shew him the fashions on it' 
The slip of land for which he asked was exactly a 
rood ; Mr. Fairfax, afler inquiring into his cha- 
racter, suffered him to have it; the neighbours 
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1ml Um some liUlr asulum i» the avriage o€ 
hii maternib; h* fadk Ins kMiMv indoeed tbft 
ground wiUt a. angle raw of ^pMekoct^ which he 
cat down six: Ubwb iHMn ill wm yoHBg» and 
planted the garden*. The nnuner in whidi ha 
eel to wofkyMd the way in wUdt the work was 
performed^ pieaaod Mr. FairfiaL a» miiefa, that he 
told him he should be renlpfirea. His answer, a» 
Sir ThonuMi Bema n d paei^ anys*^ desares to be 
nmemboed. ^Now, sir^ you heie a pkasnre m 

* seeing my oellsge and gsedea neat: and why 

* dioidd nei etheir aqnins huretheaanse [^eaaore 

* in seciag the cottages and gardens as nice aboijoi 
' them? The poor fsonUL then be happy, and would 

* kive them, and the place where tfabey IWed : hist 

* now every nook of land is. to be let to Hie greai 

* fiwnierit md nothing iefiiar the poor but to g^ 
«ta the perish/ 

' Thongh my Tint»' sn^rs Sar Thomas, ' was 
< HSbe^pectedv and he at the latter cad of h»^ 
' Saiurday's work, his clothes were ncal and anfis^ 

* dently clean. His cowaiennBce wa» heakhjr 

* andopet; he wasa little lame notte leg, Hir 

* oonscquenee of esposiue to wet and weather; 

* He said he had always worked hand and well ;; 

* but he would nut deny but that he had loved » 
' mug of good ale when he could get it When 

* I told him my object. i» iuqoinng afinr hunv 

* that it was in order that other poor persanff 

* might have eottages and gardean as neat as hisy 
' and that he must tell me a22 iU» merety how it 

* was to be done, he seemed extremely pleased^ 

* and Tery much afiected: He said, ''nothing- 

* WQukL make poor folks more happy than, fiudmg: 
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* tfkd «r»a^ >Ufe HumgM of ikem: thai he 

* wished every poor man bai as ooiiifeKtable » 

* home as hithoWB, • .aot bat iAmU he believed there 
' migbt be a few thottgbdess fellQi«r»who wouid 
«aotdog«x>diftitw"' 

Ji^r^tOB Abb(^ was at thiatiBBe aiitf -aevenv and 
had lived happily with his wife fiiv fi^ and forty 
yeaia. He earned ftom twrive to* eighteen shtl- 
liiigs a wedt by task work,. * bat to be suce/ he 
said, * J Aoo« a fMVid ^aracier in aU tkm coum^ 

* tryj Five oC bis children were living, and 
having been wdi bsongjit up, w«e thriving in the: 
world. Upon bis i»od of gconad be had filWcia 
apfrie trees, one greai g^ge, three wineBour pianr 
trees, twoapiieot tscea, cunnint% gooscJaciries, and 
three beefaivea; be seared also fi»m this garden, 
abundance of oommon vegetables,, and about forty 
busheb of potatoes annually* Whes this man 
was turned adi^ upon the wcnid by the endosaxcr 
of the commmt, if he had been without hope, or 
if the rood of Imd for wMcb be asked had been 
denied,, he «id his six ehildren, and his pregnant, 
wife, might have gone to the woikhouse, and 
beccnne a burthen to the public, instead of setting: 
it an example, and teaching a most important 
lesson to thek superionEk. We will transciiibe Sir 
Thomas Bernard's words, and print them^ aa hei 
has done, in a manner winch may tend to exdte 
the attention they deserve. *Fivb unsiohtlt, 

' UNPROFITABLE ACRBB OF WASVE OKOUND WOULU^ 
' AFFORD HABITATION AND COMFORT TO TWENTY 

* SUCH FAMILIES AS Britton Abbot's/ The 
quarter of an acre which was granted him was 
not worth a shiUhig a year b^re it came inta 
hishanda. 
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• The Reports of the same meritorious Society 
supply another of these 

* Short and simple annals of the poor,* 

which those who are acquainted with the fact will 
be pleased to see brought once more into public 
notice, and which those who are not, may peruse 
with pleasure and perhaps with advantage to 
themselves and others. Joseph Austin, a brick- 
layer in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, had 
often looked with a longing eye upon a bit of 
ground by the road side,, .part of what is called 
the Lord's Waste, by a term which reflects little' 
credit upon manorial rights, or parochial manage- 
ment. Whenever he looked at this spot he used 
to think what a nice place it would be for a house : 
and being a house-builder by trade, and something 
of a castle-builder by nature, he used as soon as 
he fell asleep at night to dream that he was at 
work there with his bricks and his trowel. At 
length he applied to the manor court and got a 
verbal leave to build there. Two of his neigh-' 
hours, moved by envy as he says, threatened that 
if he began his house they would pull it down ; 
upon this he applied a second time to the court, 
and obtained a legal permission with the assent 
of all the copyholders, paying for the entry of his 
name on the court rolls, and sixpence a year quit- 
rent. And here we must do our country the justice 
to observe, that if a man of known industry and 
good character, like Joseph Austin or Britton 
Abbot, applies for an indulgence of this kind, 
there is very little probability that the application 
will be refused. Austin was at this time about 
forty-two years of age ; he had a wife and four 
children, and his whole stock of worldly riches 
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amounted to fourteen shilHngs : But men who 
deserve friends are seldom without them ; and a 
master, with whom he usually worked at harvest, 
sold him an old cottage for nine guineas, which 
he was to work out He had for some time in 
his leisure hours been preparing bats,, .a sort of 
bricks made of clay and straw, well beaten toge^ 
ther, eighteen inches long, twelve wide, and four 
deep, not burnt, but dried in the sun ; with 
these and the materials of the old cottage he went 
to work. The bats make a better wall than lath 
and plaster with a coating of ctay, less wood is 
required, and the house is stronger and warmer ^ 
but they must be protected from rain as much a» 
possible, and especially toward the bottom. » As 
he had to live and support his family by his 
daily labour, this building could only be carried on 
when his regular day's work was done ; he has 
often continued it by moon-light, and heard the 
clock strike twelve before he withdrew from an 
occupation in which his heart was engaged,. .thi& 
too when he had to rise at four the next morning, 
walk to Cambridge (nearly four miles distant) to 
his work, and return in the evening. If his con- 
stitution had not been unusually strong, it must 
have sunk under these extraordinary exertions, . • 
among the industrious poor a fate more frequent 
than is generally supposed! But he seems to 
have possessed an unweariable frame of body, as 
well as an invincible spirit When the building 
was one story high, and the beams were to be laid 
on, the carpenter discovered that the timber from 
the old cottage would not serve for so large a place. 
This was a severe disappointment ; nothing, how- 
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mr, di8Coiin|red lum; he c^nreicd M oter wkk a 
few loads of Aoum, and kDimdialdy begaa a 
jHMiH place in the sanw manaer, at ibe eod, 
working al this wkh tniek persarerance that he 
|*ot his fanuly in withia four mouQis afler ^ 
Ibuadations were bid. This great olject beiog 
acoomplnhed, he went <m kkurely with the rest 
as he could save laoney for what was wanting : 
after five years he raised the second story, and ia 
tea it was tiled and coated ; the inside was aot 
compleftcd when Mr. Phuntree eommunicaled the 
story to the Society, but there was house*roofn for 
hisMelf and his fiumly» and another apwosent was 
let for a guinea a year. 

* In tku manner*' says that gentlesuui, 'Joseph 

* Austin, wilh singalac industry and eeooooy, im 
^ the comtse of ten ycais built hiiaself a houee^ 
■* whiefa he began iMi only fourteen shillings in 

* his pocket Daring that tine his wife had font 

* children,, and buried as many more. The moneys 
-* which it cost hisi was about 501.. .the whole of 
^fdueh was saved firou the earnings of daily 

* labour. The house and garden occupy aboat 
' twenty poles of ground ; and the garden is as 
'* eieditabfe. as the iMHise to the industry and good 

* sense c^ the owner ;..€me of the feaees was 

* made (^ sweet briar and roses mixed with woodr 
< bi£M» another of dwarf plum trees, and agamst 

* the back of the house he had planted a viae, a 
^ nectarine, and a peach tree.' 

Such are the advantages which a poor maii 
B»y attain by perseverance and wett-d&recled 
industry,, .but there mast be ho^ to aid. Hope 
is the leavea without which the mintd becomes 
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inert, and teida Goky to corr«ptk>B. As wcil 
mi^ you look for the kindly fruits of the earth 
without sunshine in its* season, as lor any good 
prochict from the peof^ without hope. 

^ In all the plans which have been produced for 
^ the management of the poor, the d^cct,' says 
Sir Thomas Bernard, * seems to be, that they do 

* not propose to operate as on Jree mnd rational 

* agents, and on religions and accountable crea^ 
^ turesy each filling his place best when most ear- 

* neatly seeking his own happiness ; but as upon 
^ tDorl^ ef art and mere mechaniimj where the 
^ greatest momenhan is to be acquired when tlie 
^ madiinery is most complicaited, and the prift- 
^ ci|des of aetion most innrolved. We have made 
^ repeated experiments on parochial raanufaetores^ 

* on fanning the poor, on iocieasing the poor's 

* rate, on the patronage of sentimental b^gars, 

* and the establishment c^ incorporated work- 
^ houses ;• . Let us now try the influ«M:c of reHgi^ 

* <nts moHvey the consequence of melioration of 
^ charaekr, and the eftct of improvement of con- 
*■ dition. Let us endeavour to operate by indiri- 

* dual kindness and encouragement, by the pros* 

* pect of acquiring property, and by every other 

* incitement to industry and prudence ; and we 

* riiall frnd that when the component parts of the 

* body politic become sound and perfect, the state 

* itself will be healthy and thriving.' 

This is true radical reform,, .tibns is the reform 
«f vfhidn the nation stands in need,.. and it is 
that also in which every one according to his 
station may bear a part The good man will not 
be deterred from persevering in good, though his 

p 2 
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attempts to benefit others should sometimes end 
io disappointment, or sometimes be ill-bestowed 
and unthankfuUy requited*. A poet more con- 
versant with humble life than any of his brethren, 
and in knowledge of human nature, its principles 
and its powers, not inferior to the greatest of his 
predecessors, says upon this subject — 

* Pre heard of haftrts onkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still retorning, 
Alas I the grmtitade of man 

Has oftener left me moarningi' 

WOEDSWOftTH. 

The experience of most good men would agree 
with the poet's ; for though diseases of the mind 
(and all vices, .without ceasing to be vices, .are 
such) are unhappily frequent as well as diseases 
of the body, like them also they are exceptions to 
the general and healthy state of man. 

So far as the further increase of pauperism can 
be prevented, and the poor-rates diminished, by 
improving the condition of the present generation 
of the poor, more may be done by benevolent 
individuals, and by making parishes sensible of 
their true interest, than by any parliamentary in- 
terference. It augured well of the Society, when, 

* * Let Princes et autret^* says ComineSf * te plaignent aucunesfoit 

* eanuM par ddeonforU quand iU ont fait bien on plaitir d quelqH'uHy 

* ditant que cela leur procede de malheur, et que pour le tempt d venir 

* n$ teront ti legert^ ou d pardonner, ou d faire quelque liberaUte^ o» 

* autre chose de grace% que toutes sont choses appartenantes d leurs 
*officet. A mon avis e'estmal parte; et procede delasche cceur d - 

* ctM qw, ainti lefont et disent ; car «« Prince ou un autre homme qui 

* ne fut jamait trompe, ne teauroit estre qu'uite bested ny avoir eo»- 

* noisiance du bien et du mat, ny qu'elle diference il y a. Et dava»- 

* tage, let gens ne sont pas tous d'une complexion: parquoy^ par la 

* mauvaistie ttun ou de deux, ne se doit laisser d faire plaisir d pith 
*«>«»• qwud on en ale tempe et efipeffmtti.*— Lir. ii. c 3. 
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upon first proposing this establishment, Sir Thomas 
Pemard, the founder, deprecated any attempt at 
proceeding rapidly and prematurely. In the same 
spirit of wisdom, after eight years of patient in- 
quiry, he laid it down as a principle that, in every 
measure respecting the poor, we should avoid 
sudden and rapid changes. The Turks have a 
proverb, that hurry comes from the devil, and 
slow-advancing ,from God. More than this, he 
says. truly, that not only sudden changes ought to 
be avoided, but also any -unnecessary variation, in 
form and manner, from long-existent institutions. 
Far diflferent this from the principle of our po- 
litical., or, more properly speaking, our pseudo- 
leformers, who, under pretence of restoring the 
constitution to what it never at any time was, 
would, by their violent innovations, dislocate the 
parts, loosen the foundations, . and subvert the 
whole fabric ! Great good may be brought about 
by means so easy and gradual, as almost to be 
imperceptible. If such slips of waste land as were 
given to Joseph Austin and Britton Abbot, and 
as even now are every where to be seen, were in 
like manner to be appropriated wherever there 
were labourers of good character able and desirous 
to improve them, that moral charm which delights 
the traveller in Flanders, would then be added to 
the English landscape; the very face of the coun- 
try would in a few years shew that the vital parts 
had recovered their tone and their healthy action ; 
the poor-rates in the agricultural parts of England 
would be prevented from increasing at first, and 
gradually reduced ; the amount of the additional 
produce in fruit and garden vegetables would ap- 
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pen*, if it were cakvlftted, sinprisingly great ; aikt 
ihert wotild be a prodnce of initaes and human 
]iappiiiesB» the worth of which is beyond all cal- 
eaiatkm. Greatly too would this desitable end be 
ftnrthered, if the ^loat landed proprietors, instead 
ef throwing their ^stales into the largest farms that 
ean be managed by an individoal, were in some 
degree to reverse tlieir system, and, ascertaining 
what are the smallest that can be cultivated with 
proper advantage, were to afibrd many families 
Hie means of sidMisting with comfort and re- 
spectability, instead of enabling one to adventure 
ibr wealth by specnlating in agriculture upon a 
large scale. Too long has that font philosophy 
prevailed whidi confers men either as mere 
machines, who fulfil all the purposes of their 
existence if they furnish recruits for fleets and 
armies, and raise money sufficient for the exi- 
gencies of the state ; or as mere ammals, whose 
animal wants are all that are to be taken into the 
account of statistic economy. Hence the absurd 
assertion, that the greatest benefactor of his species 
was the man who made two blades of grass grow 
where only one had grown before ; and hence the 
more absind approbation with which the hyperix)le 
has been received as a maxim of political wisdom t 
Quicquid amai valde amai may truly be said of the 
Englishman ; a good deal of this disposition has 
been shewn in the ardour with which agriculture 
has been taken up as a fa^ion, and as one of the 
many means for acquiring notoriety. The benefit 
which has resulted from it may remain when the 
folly shall have evaporated, and the evil passed 
away ; but it were well if our gentle and noble 
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agTtcakarisIs ^ivcmld more generally lake a pnde ia 
increasiiig Ihe coffiforts of the peasantry, and 
BielioratiBg their niorai and iateliectaal state.. . 
Great and soccessfal efibits have been made not 
only in kniiroviiig: the fleece of the sheep, but in 
increasing the tallow and spofling the mutton ; in 
fitting oattle to the standaid of perfection at the 
itombles; in d^hting amatenir grazierfil with 
the beauty of Famese Taps, Bnlis-Eelvedere, and 
Cows de* Medici ; and astonishing amateur but* 
chers by Uie wei^t and dimensions of Lambert 
Oxen. The skill of the engraver has been calleA 
in to peipetuate the Utum]^B of art over nature, 
in inducing a disease of obesity which makes the 
animal at once hideous, helpless, and miserable; 
and the fortunate feeders have been newaxded wKli 
cups and Tsses which are to be handed down as 
heiriooms in their famihes, and excite the young 
gentry and nobility of England to emulate their 
fathers in the same enndl)ling pnrsuits!. .A little 
less of this fdly in future,, .and « little more 
attention towards the reiA and pennanent interests 
of our fdlow-creatures. 

What. has hitherto been said relates almost 
exclusively to the agricaltural poor; what other 
means of bettering th^ condition Iwve been de- 
vised, are equally applicable to those of all do* 
scriptions,. .miners, manufectnrers, and those who 
dwdl in large cities, who are hardly less numerouB 
at this time than those engaged in rural occupa- 
ticms, but are in some respects more wretched, 
and in general more corrapt. When, in pursuance 
of Mr. Rose's Bill, authentic infoimation was, for 
the first time in any eountry , laid before the public of 
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the numl^r of paupers, and the amount of the poor- 
rates, it appeared that more than 700,000 persons 
were enrolled in benefit societies. The advantage 
of such societies might fairly be inferred from 
their antiquity ; they are known to have existed in 
some of the ancient Greek republics ; traces of 
them are found among our Anglo-Saxon ances- 
tors; and, what is more remarkable, institutions 
of a similar purport have been discovered in some 
of the South Sea Islands, among a people still 
barbarous enough to delight in devouring the 
flesh of their enemies. There is much good in 
these societies ; and the protection which govern- 
ment has given them has been found of con- 
siderable use; that protection also originated in 
Mr. Rose, whose views have been steadily and 
usefully directed toward the real benefit of the 
great body of the people, and whose name therefore 
will be deservedly respected when some of those 
who are now on all occasions ready to assail him 
will be remembered far less honourably, .if indeed 
they be remembered at all The protection would 
have been more efficacious if, according to his 
intention, a power of effectual interposition in the 
affairs of the societies had been given to the ma- 
gistrates ; but this intention was very properly 
given up, when it was ascertained that the mem- 
bers were jealous of such interference. In the 
neighbourhood of London, a majority of one of 
these societies, all young men, passed a vote for 
dissolving the society and dividing the stock; 
thus defrauding the old members of that provision 
for age and infirmity for which they had so long 
contributed : the young villains then formed a 
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new society among themselves, and lefl the old 
men to the parish. No magistrate would have 
permitted an act of. such impudent iniquity as 
this. 

The number of persons enrolled in these asso- 
ciations would decidedly prove that there is by no 
means a general want of forethought among the 
lower classes. There is nothing attractive in their 
object;, .the weekly or monthly payment is not a 
deposit made by hopeful industry for future comfort 
and enjoyment, but a provision against sickness, 
the inevitable infirmities of old age, and the ex- 
penses attendant upon death. It is not a little 
honourable to the national character, that among 
the uninstructed ranks, who stand in need of such 
a provision, so large a proportion should be found 
who are mindful of the decline of life, and prepare 
this melancholy resource for themselves and their 
widows; and hence it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that the Saving Banks will be generally 
established wherever these more cheerful, and in- 
finitely more important institutions shall become 
generally known. It would scarcely be too much 
to affirm, that a more beneficial institution has 
never been devised since the foundations of ci- 
vilized society were laid ; and scarcely too much 
to hope that it may operate as a sinking-fund' 
toward the extinction of the poor-rates,, .as' a 
moral vaccination against the spreading infection 
of pauperism and misery. This also b a means 
for bettering the condition of the poor, for which 
no legislative interference is required ; but were 
the legislature to facilitate it by establishing County 
Banks, the people might thus be delivered from 
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Uie greatest poiHical evil to which they mre subject* 
The iroqueiit fktlores of provincial banks, and th» 
Busery which they occasion, deserve the s«ioi» 
attenUon of government; no political circum« 
Btanoes e^r, in this island, produced sudi ex^ 
tensive dtsliess and ruin. The tenant who hai 
laid by his rent, the i^pkeeper who has collected 
noney for his payments, find, like the man in the 
Arabian Tales, that what they received as moaey» 
is at once become worthless ; they could insoi^ 
agaoMt fire, they eoald guard as^inst thieves, but 
there are no means of providing against thia 
danger; they incur it with their eyes open., 
knowingly bik hievitBl)ly ; for in the greater pert 
of Enghoid, country notes are exdusively in 
eommon circulation. The evil of the old Binning* 
ham haMpenoe, or the present generation of IrisAi 
ahffings, whose veign is now to be at an end» 
were mere liifles compared to this : it is a puMie 
and notorious evil, which affects all the middla 
classes of the community, and which it is both the 
interest and the duty of government to remove. 

Thanks to the gradual improvements which 
have been mnde, there are but few political evils 
left for government to amend ii\ this fortunabe 
country. The grievances to winch the labouring 
poor were subject, in being removed from places 
where they were not parishioners, lest they should 
become chargeable, have been taken away ; and 
for this benefit also they are indebted to Mr. Rose. 
Further good might be eflfected, if the practice of 
passing paupers to their parish were discontinued^ 
and relief Administered to them upon the spot 
where they needed it, the balances being annually 
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settled between tiie rec^sectiTe parishes or counties ; 
much expense and much litigation might thus be 
•voided, and there would he no room for those 
occasional nistances of brutaHty which it is better 
to pieyent than to punish. There is more to be 
done m ddivering the people from eyil, by re- 
moving tenptaslion. Magistrates should be less 
ready to grant Hcenses for public-houses, and 
aiore prompt in taking Uiem away in all cases 
where irregular hours are ^pt, and disorderly 
meetings permitted or encouraged. BuS-baiting 
should be prohibited. Mr. Windham, who so often 
became paradoxical for the pleasure which he felt 
m exercising his intellectual subtlety, never went 
80 far asbay in fbilowii^ the Will o' the Wisp of 
his own imaginadon, as when he defended this 
brutal pracUee. There is no necessary connectioii 
between courage and cruelty, .there seems to be a 
natural one between cruelty and cowardice; for 
though brave men may sometimes be cruel, cowards 
aie generally so ; and among savages, and in the 
excesses whidi Inive been committed by infuriated 
mobs, the weaker sex have always been more 
tamfk than the men. Mr. Windfaami's argument 
was false in all its bearings, and so he would have 
discovered if he had asked his heart the question ; 
there never breathed a more intrepid man, nor one 
with quidcer feelings of generous humanity, .but 
liis heart was not consuHed upon this occasion. 
Ckick-fi^ting is much more frequent, and much 
more pernicious, for it connects gambling with 
crudty : and here it may be observed, that in all 
measures of preventive reform, which the legisla- 
ture may enact, or the magistrate enforce, they 
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will be acting in unison with the wishes of th^e 
well -disposed men among the class for whose be- 
nefit these measures are intended ; and of all tlie 
women:, .wives and mothers and sisters and 
daughters will bless them for such interference. 

Disgraceful as these practices are to the nation, 
and detrimental as they are in their consequences, 
they are trifling, both in extent and in evil, to the 
consequences of the Game Laws. Mr. Weyland's 
letter upon this subject cannot fail of convincing 
every considerate reader that an immediate altera- 
tion in these laws is, of all legislative measures, 
the most necessary for preventing crimes. * The 
' extent and progress of the evil,' says this active 
and most meritorious magistrate, ' cannot be 

* conceived by those who are not conversant with 

* the lower ranks in the country villages. From 

* extensive observation and inquiry, I believe in 

* my conscience that three-fourths of the crimes 
' which bring so many poor men to the gallows, 
' have their origin in the habits necessarily in- 
' troduced by the almost irresistible temptations 

* held out in consequence of the prohibitions of 

* the Game Laws, and a nightly breach of their 

* enactments.' 

He declares, of his own knowledge, that in 
every village with which he is acquainted, the 
profligate characters may trace' the first corrup- 
tion of their habits to this cause; and he says, 
the wonder is not that so many are corrupted, 
but that so many escape the temptation. This 
subject is so important, that Mr. Weyland's state- 
ment cannot be too generally circulated, nor his 
object too strongly recommended. The Game 
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Laws were intended to preserve the pleasures of 
sporting for the landed proprietors, and to secure 
game for the tables of the higher orders, as an 
object of luxury and distinction ; the lower class 
attach no value to game as a delicacy; their sense 
of taste has never been cultivated, and to them it 
is only worth its weight as meat : to them, there- 
fore, there was no hardship in the privation, and 
certainly no injustice in reserving animals for the 
profit of those persons at whose cost they had 
been fed. When those laws were enacted, the 
gentry of England were all landholders ; since 
that time the monied interest has risen to an 
equal rank ; fashion and custom have made game 
one of the requisite luxuries of an opulent table, 
and three-fourths of the persons who consume it, 
and from their station in life are expected to con- 
sume it, can procure it in no other way than by 
purchasing from those persons who employ poach 
ei-s, or corrupt the gamekeepers. Is it to be ex- 
pected that a large and affluent part of the com- 
munity, who know that, according to the usages 
of the country in which they live, game ought to 
appear at their tables, will abstain from it in de- 
ference to laws which time has made unjust by 
making them inapplicable to the existing circum- 
stances of society, and which the landholders, in 
whose favour they were framed, and in conde- 
scension to whose prejudices they have too long 
been retained, are so far from respecting them- 
selves, that the very . persons, who would most 
severely punish poaching upon their own estates, 
make no scruple of encouraging it elsewhere, by 
ordering game at an inn whenever they are tra-^ 
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vellii^? SiBce the eBtabfishment of tiie mait- 
oooch, and the increased rapidity of traTeUin^ and 
number of public eonTeyaaces, poaching^ has in* 
creased fifty fold ; game is conveyed firom the 
lemotest piuis of England to the London mariut, 
and the commissariat department <^ the trade is 
v^^lar Mid perfect It thus possesses greater 
fadlities than smuggiing; and while the one of* 
fence prevails along the whole coast of the island, 
the other prevaib in ey«ry part of it It would be 
superfluous to dwell upon the consequences : the 
instiances of honucide and murder to which it 
kads are now become so fi^qnent, that the mag« 
mtude of the evil is universally peromved and 
acknowledged. > If/ nys Mr: Weyland, * the 

* olject of a good law is to prevort the ccmoi- 
' mission of an ofience, it is difficult to i^»ak m 

* terms of measured iodigpsaition coneeming sta* 

* tutes which at one and the same time both pro- 

* mote and puni^ the same crime. To be both 
^ unjust and ineffeetual is the deepest repfoach 
^ with which any law can be stained ; but it is b]f 

* no means the foulest to which the present gan» 

* laws are obnoxious;, .they are not only unjust, 
*■ as they^ tempt to the eommiasion af the offenat 
^ which they punith ; not only ineffectual, as they 

* have no tendency to prevent the commissian of 
^ the offence ; not only absurd, as tending to raim 
^ the price of game by the additions made to its 
^ cost on account of risk and penalties,, .but they 

* are, above all, grossly wicked, as the chirf po- 

* sitive consequence is the general deetrtiction ef 

* the mortd$ of the rural p^wMionJ The cause 
of this evil exists obviously in the dennad fat 
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l^ame among wach of the opulent dasaes a» earn 
«Bty proeuie it by purchase. Tba icmedy which 
Mr. Weyland proposes, is ta legalize the sale of 
game in open market^ and to permk ail occttpieis 
of land of above thirty or forty acres in extent, to 
hiD game, for sale or otherwise, on their own laad, 
unless they are specially prohibited by agreement 
with their landlords; saefa persons paying one 
guinea for a license, and the poulterer and inn* 
keeper taking out in hke manner an annual li- 
cense; and lastly, that qualified persons should 
not sport upon preserved or inclosed ground (alter 
notice to abstain) under a penalty df five pounds. 
• Here would be an increase of revenue, if thait 
object were worthy of consideratioa, w^n the 
welfare o£ the fewer dasses is so deeply implicated. 
The game would be increased, as it would every 
where be the fermer^s intncsl to preserve h, 
whereas at present it is his interest to connive 
at, or encourage its destruction. It is not many 
years since the grand jury, in one of the northern 
counties, received, when they were dining together, 
a basket containing two thousand partridges' eggs, 
carefully packed. This further and greater good 
would arise, that whe then wild animals upon the 
land were nwde the jHroperty of the fiurmer by whom 
they are fed, they would be considared as such in 
general opinion, and the equity of the law be re- 
cognised by that saMe of justice which poMtive law 
can never oflfend without provoking ofi^nces. 

No single act of the legislature would so cer- 
tainly decrease the number of crimes, as an altera- 
tion of the game laws. There are other evils 
which the legislature might rediesa. The night- 
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work in the cotton-mills, one of the most inhuman 
practices that ever calculating avarice devised, has 
been prohibited*; but it is to be hoped that 
government will interfere further, and limit the 
day-labour exacted from the poor children whom 
their parents or their parishes have sold to this 
miserable employment 

From the white slaves to the British negroes 
is an easy transition. It was a clumsy and cruel 
contrivance of the Romans, to use hedge- hogs for 
clothes-brushes, and prepare them for it by starving 
them to death : our method of sweeping chimneys 
is not more ingenious, and little less inhuman. The 
practice however is not, as has been asserted, pe- 
culiar to England, nor is it of so modem an origin 
as has been supposed. The first chimney-sweepers 
in Germany came from Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
neighbouring territories, the only countries where 
chimney-sweeping, for a long time, was followed 
as a trade ; and from hence, Beckmann con- 
jectures, that chimneys were invented in Italy. 
M. Jaubert had drawn the less reasonable in- 
ference, that the Savoyards had learnt the art of 
climbing from the marmots. . as if the art of climb- 
ing were not learnt by boys, wherever there are trees 
or crags to climb ! The greater part of the chimney- 
sweepers in Paris, according to Beckmann, are 
still Savoyards. The earliest mention that we have 
found of this trade in England, is in Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; and the broken English which they 

* This act was not passed withoat considerable opposition ; and an 
attempt was made to procure its repeal, upon the plea, that nnless the 
owners of cotton*mill8 could work their apprentices night and day, it 
woald amount to a sunrender of all their profits I 
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have put into the mouth of Monsieur Black, as 
they call him, indicates rather a Savoyard than a 
Frenchman * ; but proves that the trade was im- 
ported into this country, and originally exercised 
by foreigners. If, however, we have not the sin 
of having invented it, it may be feared that we 
have carried it to a more brutal extent than any 
other nation ; . . for, half a century ago, girls t 
were employed in this disgusting and cruel oc- 
cupation. This certainly would not be tolerated 
now by popular feeling ; nor ought the trade itself 
to be tolerated longer. Children cannot be com- 
pelled to learn it, frightful and perilous as it is, 
without cruelty: it induces a peculiar and fatal 
disorder, so common, as to be called the chimney- 
sweeper's disease ; and the boys who escape the 
disease, and are neither killed by filth nor hard 
usage, outgrow the employment when they shoot 
into manhood, and find themselves adrifl upon the 
world, without any means of getting a livelihood ; 
for, notwithstanding the consumption of life, the 
trade does not afford a maintenance for one in 
seven of those who are apprenticed to it. * The 

* consequence,' says Sir Thomas Bernard, * is, 

* that the greater part of these boys are driven to a 

* profligate and vicious course of life by the want 

* of education and protection : that of about two 

* hundred master chimney-sweepers in London, 

* there are not above twenty who can make a 

* decent livelihood by it; and that in most in- 

* * Ma litla, litla frera, and e, chante frare chaate... Monsieur 2 
*have dis for votra barba, pie ta von Moosiettr.'. .Broken French was 
never written thus. 

f Fawkes has an epithalamium upon the marriage of a cobler and 
a female chimney* sweeper. 

Q 
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* stances the. master is only a lodger, having one 

* room for himself, his wife, and children, and 

* another (generally a cellar without a fire-place) 

* for his soot and his apprentices, without any 

* means of providing for dieir comfort, health, or 

* cleanliness, and without any other bed for them 

* than the soot-bags which they have been using in 

* the course of their day's work/ A recent case of 
atrocious barbarity, in which a child was killed in 
such a manner that the law could not pronounce it 
murder, though the act was committed, and the 
guilt in its worst degree incurred, has^salled the 
public attention strongly to this subject It is 
some years since the Adelphi Society granted a 
premium for the invention of a machine which 
supersedes the necessity of employing human 
creatures in this shocking manner. An act of 
parliament ought to be passed for abolishing the 
present trade ; and public benevolence would, be* 
yond all doubt, find suitable proviaon for the little 
slaves who would thus be emancipated. 

A man of wit, seeing the chimney-sweepers iu 
their May-day trappings, observed that he had 
often heard of the * majesty of the people,' and 
these were doubtless some of the young princes : 
But with what feelings will a good man con- 
template these wretched beings in their every-day 
state, when he thinks of the majesty of human na- 
ture, the capacities with which it is endowed, and 
the immortality for which it is created ? When he 
reflects upon the condition of these most forlorn and 
pitiable of his species, and upon the &r greater num- 
bers who are working at unwholesome occupations, 
in hot and o^nsive rooms, debarred from all the 
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natural enjoyments which childhood instinctively 
requires; deprived even of fresh «dr; destitute of all 
moral, intellectual, and religious education ; and 
habituated, from their earliest years, to whatever 
can corrupt the ima^nation and defile the heart. . 
with what feelings will a Christian call to mind 
the words of his Lord and Redeemer..* SuflRer 

* little children to come unto me, and forbid them 

* not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven ! ' It 
is not in respect to his Creator alone that man is 
as clay in the potter's hsuids : human institutions 
make the difference between the Englishman and 
the savage ; and in the same country, between the 
happiest members of an enlightened age, and the 
veriest wretch in St. Giles's, whose life displays at 
once the extremes of degradation and of misery. 
Ambition has received so memorable a lesson in 
these late years, that it will probably be long be- 
fore another war be undertaken in Europe for the 
mere purposes of conquest. Let us hope that the 
time is not far distant, when the first object of 
every Christian government will be to better the 
condition of the people, and remove as many as 
possible of the factitious evils which flesh is heir 
to. The first great and indispensable measure is 
to provide for the. instruction of the people, by 
training up the children in the way they should ga 

About five years have elapsed since some re- 
marks were submitted to the public, in the Quar^ 
terly Review, upon the Origin, Nature, and Ob- 
ject of the New System of Education. At that 
time an attempt had been made, with matchless 
effrontery, to give the merit of the discovery to 
an impudent pretender, and to vilify the real au- 
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thor, as one who recommended that the poor 
should be kept in ignorance. These calumnies 
were then exposed ; and it was proved by official 
documents, the authenticity of which could not 
be called in question, that the system originated 
at Madras, where the principle of mutual instruc- 
tion, having been accidentally resorted to in 
practice, was first perceived as a principle, and 
as such applied, and carried into full effect Since 
tlie publication of that essay, time, by which all 
controversies are finally decided, has gone far 
toward deciding this; Joseph Lancaster has 
disappeared from the Lancasteriaii schools which 
his partisans founded ; and as they begin to be 
ashamed of the name, as well as of the man, the 
name is disappearing also. Meantime the Ma- 
dras system has been exhibited under the auspices 
of the National Society ; and all who have vi- 
sited the Central School are witnesses that the 
process of education is carried on to the greatest 
possible advantage of the pupils, and with the 
greatest possible ease, expedition, and economy. 
When the last Annual Report of the Society was 
published, there were about 700 schools con- 
ducted under their auspices, and the number of 
children comprised in these schools exceeded 
100,000. Promising, however, as this is, and 
great as is the good which has been effected, it is 
little in comparison with what might be done. It 
rests upon no stable foundation. The more zeal- 
ous and munificent benefactors may leave none to 
supply their loss, when they drop off in the course 
of nature ; and it must not be expected that in- 
dividual liberality will always keep pace with the 
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demands which are made upon it. But a busi- 
ness of such momentous interest should not 
depend upon casual means alone ; nor ought go- 
vernment to rely upon private benevolence for the 
performance of one of the most imperative and 
important of all public duties. 

The wicked opinion, that it is good policy for a 
government to keep the people in ignorance, has 
been exposed by Sir William Davenant, in argu- 
ments which the circumstances of his own age 
suggested ; and which are but too applicable at 
present : — ' A maxim,' he says it is, * sounding like 
' the little subtlety of one that is a statesman only by 

* birth or beard, and merits not his place by much 
'thinking. For .ignorance is rude, censorious, 

* jealous, obstinate, and proud ; these being ex- 

* actly the ingredients of which disobedience is 

* made : and obedience proceeds from ample con- 
*' sideration, of which knowledge consists ; and 

* knowledge will soon put into one scale the 
* -weight of oppression, and into the other the 

* heavy burden which disobedience lays on us in 

* the effects of civil war ; and then even tyranny 

* will seem much lighter, when the hand of su- 

* preme power binds up our load, and lays it art- 

* fully on us, than disobedience (the parent of 

* confusion), when we all load one another, in 

* which every one increases his fellow's burden 
' to lessen his own.' Such was the judgement 
of a wise man in evil times, when the unhappy 
temper . of the age seemed to admit no medium 
between absolute power and anarchy : it was his 
opinion, that the wisest policy, even for a despotic 
government, was to instruct the people;.. how 
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much more, then, must it be the interest of a 
government wisely constructed, justly adminis- 
tered, and perfectly free, like ours, especially 
vhen its internal enemies are continually labour- 
ing to \mn§ it into disrepute by imposing the 
shallowest sophistry, the grossest misrepresenta- 
tions, and the most impudent falsehcKMis, upon 
the ignorance of the vulgar ! 

A recent parliamentary inquiry has shewn thai 
there are from 120 to 130,000 children in the 
metropolis without the means of education; b&* 
Iweea three and four thousand of whom are let 
out by their parents to beggars, or employed in 
pilfering, •• and thus trained up for profligacy, 
the pvison, and the gallows I A tike proportion 
would be found in all large cities, and throughout 
the manuiaeturing districts a hat greater, it is 
not necessary to dwell upon the impolicy and evil 
consequences of sufiering so large a part of the 
community to grow up in ignorance, . . it is not ne- 
cessary to point out the political danger and the 
moral guilt : these points will not now be dis- 
puted ; all parties are agreed upon the duty and 
necessity df educating the people. The potnt 
which is disputed is, whether, upon any great and 
general plan of national education, the children 
should or should not he instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the established church. But if govern* 
ments are secure in proportion as the great body 
of the subjects are attached to the institutions c^ 
their country, it necessarily follows that national 
education ought to be conducted in confeormity 
to those institutions. No proposition in geometory 
is more certain than this ; no inference is more 
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inevitable. Upon this principle our public schools 
and colleges have all been founded, . . institutions 
which are unrivalled in the rest of the world. 
The very sects in condescension to which we are 
required to exclude the doctrines of the church 
from public education, would be the first to ac- 
knowledge the unreasonableness of the request, 
if they were not aware of its consequences, as 
tending to sap and subvert the establishment 
which they detest Ask the Quakers or the 
Romanists so to regulate their seminaries, and 
accommodate the mode of instruction, that the 
children of churchmen may not be excluded, . . 
and they will laugh you, and deservedly laugh you, 
to sconi ! The very Romanist will silence you by an 
appeal to the Bible. . " Train up a child in the way 
that he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it/' 

The cost of national education is rendered so 
trifling, by Dr. BelPs intellectual steam-«Bgine, 
that the expense would present no obstacle ; but 
it is only by the legislature that this good can be 
rendered permanent, and extended to the whole 
nation. Fain would we see a system of paro- 
chial schools connected with the church establish* 
ment, and fencing it like a line of outworks, and 
the parish clerks raised into respectability by be* 
ing made the parish schoolmasters, when a race of 
men should have been fitted for the office. Among 
the queries which the excellent Bishop Berkley pro« 
posed to the consideration of the public, are the 
following: * Whether it be not of great advan* 

* tage to the church of Rome that she hath clergy 

* suited to all ranks of men, in gradual subOTdi-* 
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* nation from cardinals down to mendicants ? 

* Whether her numerous poor clergy are not very 

* useful in missions, and of much influence with 

* the people ? Whether, in defect of able mis- 

* sionaries, persons conversant in low life, and 
' speaking the Irish tongue (he is here referring 

* particularly to Ireland), if well instructed in the 

* first principles of religion, and in the Popish 

* controversy, though for the rest on a level with 

* the parish clerks, or the schoolmasters of charity- 

* schools, may not be fit to mix with and bring 
' over our poor illiterate natives to the established 
*. church ? And whether, in these views, it may 

* not be right to breed up some of the better sort 

* of children in the charity-schools, and qualify 
' them for missionaries, catechists, and readers ? ' 
Berkley published his Querist about eighty years 
ago : these hints, which he then threw out for the 
benefit of Ireland, might have excited some useful 
reflections in England also; and if the heads of 
the English church at that time had been actuated 
by a spirit like that of this excellent prelate, the zeal 
of Wesley and Whitfield, instead of being inflamed 
and exasperated by ill-judged resistance, might 
not impossibly have been conciliated, regulated, 
and so wisely directed, that those extraordinary 
men might have been to the establishment what 
Dominic and Loyola were to the Romish church, 
instead of becoming the founders of a schism. 
No person can contemplate the organization and 
the rapid increase of the Methodists, without 
perceiving the imminent danger with which the 
national church is threatened : but a full sense of 
that danger, and a full perception of the evils 
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which they have done, and the heavier evil to be 
apprehended from their further success, must not 
prevent us from acknowledging that they have 
done good also, and sown the. seeds of the Gos- 
pel in many places which would otherwise still 
have remained waste ground. At the time of the 
Reformation, the Romish church was in its worst 
state, its scandalous abuses having in fact pro* 
voked that tremendous, but needful and salutary 
revolution. A dissolute clergy, and a series of 
atheistical popes, some of whom were the most 
profligate of the human race, seemed to delight 
in outraging decency, and insulting the people 
upon whose credulity they preyed. The doctrines 
and discipline of that corrupt church remain 
unaltered ; . . the same idolatry exists . . the same 
polytheism, the same assumption of infallibility, 
the same consistent intolerance; while the prac- 
tice of auricular confession, and the celibacy of 
the clergy, produce the same injurious conse- 
quences to the purity of private morals and th^ 
well-being of society. But the Romish church » 
even in Italy, and in Rome itself, has learnt der 
cency of manners from the Reformation ; and the 
conduct of its higher clergy, which was formerly 
so shameless, has become decorous in most cases^ 
and exemplary in many. Had it been thus in 
the sixteenth century, we should perhaps have 
retained some of its institutions, which, with due 
modifications, might be rendered as useful as they 
were then pernicious. One of its chief advan^f 
tages is, that no men, who can possibly serve it 
in any station, are precluded from its service : it 
has had, therefore, always members enough, an<i 
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among them subjects suited to every sphere and 
every kind of duty> . . from the cardinal who di* 
rected with absolute control the councils of the 
French or Spanish monarchy, in the days of 
their greatest power, to the lay brother, who per- 
formed with unaffected humility the menial offices 
of a hospitaL The Methodists also have this advan- 
tage ; for they are wise in their generation. Arch- 
bishop Wake is known to have tak^a some ^eps 
toward effecting a union with the church of 
Rome; and the same benevdent hc^e has been 
expressed by the most learned and most liberal of 
the English Catholics. But this never can be 
efiected ; for there can be no compromise between 
truth and falsehood. With the Methodists a union 
is possible; yet even here the difikulUes are so 
many,. .such a concession of dignity is required 
from the one side, and of power from the other, 
with perhaps some sacrifice of prejudice from both, 
that it might almost appear abkurd to recommend 
a measure which is so devoutly to be wished. 

There is always, and there ever will be, a 
quantity of religious enthusiasm in every dviliaed 
community, which becomes useful or injurious, as 
it is well or erroneously directed. To prevent it 
is impossible . . even if its prevention were desir- 
able;., it arises out of the condition of human 
nature, and is one of the manifestations of our 
immortality. Where it occurs iu youth and open- 
ing manhood, it is most commonly in great mea- 
sure factitious, and its durabiUty may l^ doubted. 
The vanity of human wishes, and Uie instability 
of human happiness, trite as the topics are, must 
be experienced before they influence our conduct 
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It is not in the heyday of health and enjoyment 
• • it is not in the morning sunshine of his v^mal 
day., that man can he expected feelingly to re* 
memher his latter end, and to fix his heart upoa 
eternity. In the order of nature, what Hartley 
calls theopathy, is not, and ought not, to he 
looked for, as the predominant feeling of youth ; 
the religious enthusiasm of youth is likely to 
ftbate; or sometimes the appearance is retained 
when the reality has evaporated, and zeal as it 
cools settles into hypocrisy. Bnt in after4ii« 
many caufles operate to wean us from the world ; 
grief softens the heart, sickness searches it ; the 
blossoms of hope are shed ; death cuts down the 
flower of our affections; the disappointed man 
turns his thoughts toward a state of existence 
where his wiser desires may he fixed with tl^ cer« 
tainty of faith ; the successful man feels that the 
o1]9ects which he has ardently pursued ^1 to 
satisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit; the 
virickcMi man tumeth away from his wickedness 
that he may save his soul alive. Among men 
who, to borrow a word from the Spaniards, are 
thus undeceived*, the Catholic church has, in all 
times, found its most efi)cieht and useful muiis- 
ters, from the days of St Augustine to La Harpe. 
They require to be actively employed, » .t» lahore 
quiesy. .the restless spirit finds food and gratifica- 
tion in action, and could not be supported without 
it. But the English church has no room for 
them in her ranks, and provides no employment 
for them; they are therefore gathered into the 
Methodist fold. 
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During the first age of Methodism, Bishop 
Ijavington published a curious parallel between 
the enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists, : . 
the former were not then so well understood as 
they are at present, and the latter a great deal 
better. At that time the sect was in its first 
effervescence, and committed many extravagan- 
cies and follies, which in the natural process of 
fermentation have smce worked off. If their 
journals and experiences then afforded abundant 
resemblances to the legends of the Romish church, 
a parallel would now hold equally good with 
many of their institutions and practices,, .in their 
confessions, their system of itinerancy, and the 
knowledge of human nature which they have 
shewn in raising women to a degree of importance 
in their church, which has in no slight degree con- 
tributed to its rapid progress. Possibly it may 
not be long (afler the example of the Romish 
church,.. in this instance truly exemplary) before 
they form societies like the Beguines of Flanders, 
and the Soeurs de la Charite of France, whom 
the French found it necessary to re-establish* for 

* What Portalis said upon this subject in his report npon the Con- 
cordat well deserves attention. * Qu^avons nous faity quand^ aprea la 

* devastation generate, nous avoris votdu retahlir nos hospices f Nous 

* avons rappele ces vierges Chretiennes connues sous le nom de Sceurs 

* de la CharitSy qui se sont si genereusement consacrees au service dt 

* I'humanite malheureusey injirme et sotyffrante. Ce n'est nt I'amour- 

* propre ni la gloire qui peuvent encourager des vertus et des actions 
^ trap degoiUanteSy et trop penibles pour pouvoir etres payes par des 

* applaudissemens humains. Itfaut clever ses regards au-dessusdes horn- 

* mes ; et Von ne peut trouver des motifs d* encouragement et de zele que 

* dans cette piete qui anime la hienfaisanccy qui est etrangere aux vani- 
*■ tes du mondey et qui fait gouter dans la carriere du bien public des 

* consolations que la raison seide ne pourrait nous donner. On a fait. 
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the good of humanity, when first they began to 
restore the forms of religion. The commissioners, 
whom Louis XVI. sent to inspect the English 
hospitals, said that the only thing wanting there 
was religious charity. It is, indeed, to be wished 
that a religious character could be given to many 
of our institutions,, .they would then become 
more respected and more useful. The overseer, 
for instance, has a Christian duty to perform as 
well as a civil office, and were it but thus con- 
sidered in public estimation, the duty would be 
the better discharged. Do what we can for 
ameliorating society, there must still be hospitals 
for the sick, asylums for the destitute, and prisons 
for the criminal ; but the prison might be made a 
place of moral discipline, the poor-house a place 
of religious retreat ; and if Christian consolation 
found its way into the hospital, the wounded 
spirit might be healed when the bodily disease 
was irremediable. 

The Reports of the Society for benefitting the 
Poor contains an account of two religious socie- 
ties formed among the aged poor at the suggestion 
of the excellent Bishop of Durham. The mem- 
bers meet together on Sunday evening for reli- 
gious- improvement ; they engage to promote^ as 
far as is in their power by influence and example, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and to do every 
thing that in them lies for promoting good will, 

* dC autre party la triHe experience^ que dee tnercenaires sans moHfinte- 

* rieur quipuisse les attacher constamment d leur devoir^ ne sauroient 

* remplacer des personnes aniiuees par Pesprit de la religion^ e'esi a 

* dire, par un principe qui est superieur aux seniXmens de la nature^ et 

* qui pouvant sevl motiver tons les sacrifices^ est seul capable de nous 
' /aire braver tous les degouts et tons les darters,* 
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good neighbourhood, and Christianity one amongst 
another ; and they allot a tenth part of the little 
which they can lay by to the relief of their more 
necessitous neighbours. A penny per week is 
paid by each member, and the contributions of 
honorary members created a fund which enabled 
their weekly deposit to be returned at the end of 
the year ; twofold to all above sixty years of age ; 
threefold to those who had reached the fiill age of 
man, and fourfold to those of fourscore. If that 
due instruction be given in childhood, which it is 
the interest and the duty of a Christian govern- 
ment to provide for all its subjects, none will then 
perish through ignorance, . . there will be a rule of 
conduct for every one in life, and a consolation in 
age and calamity, except they wilfully go wrong. 
What it is to possess that consolation, and what 
it is to be without it, may be better shewn by ex- 
ample, than by any reasoning. A woman at 
Dundee, in humble life, was left a widow in her 
youth, with one child ; she supported herself and 
the boy, and paid a trifle for his education : her 
own had been entirely neglected. When he was 
twelve years old, the mother was afflicted with a 
paralytic stroke, which confined her to her bed a 
hopeless cripple. The boy then procured work at 
an Osnaburgh manufactory; every morning he 
cleaned the room, prepared breakfast, and made 
her comfortable for the day before he went to his 
loom ; a neighbour occasionally caUed in to assist 
her during his absence. The child taught her to 
read, she procured a Bible, and the comfort which 
she found there was such, that when she had thus 
been bed-ridden for five years she called herself 
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one of the happiest of mortals. Now for the 
contrast: A woman, in humble life also, bein^ 
seduced in her youth, and finding herself preg- 
nant, retired under the strong sense of shame to a 
lonely cottage, and there brought forth a daughter 
who proved an idiot, and for that reason, being 
always helpless as an infant, was always an object 
of unabated tenderness and love. More than fifty 
years they lived together, the mother excluding 
as much as possible all commerce with the world, 
and supporting herself and her child by her own 
labour. In 1810 the idiot died, and the survivor 
was seen, a few years ailerwards, by one whom 
humanity, not less than curiosity, induced to visit 
her. .her grief being spoken of as extraordinary 
both for its strength and duration. The village 
near which she lived is situated in one of the 
most exposed, wild, unfrequented, and barren 
spots in Somersetshire, and the hovel was one of 
the most miserable hiding-places in which wretch- 
edness had ever laid itself down to die. Not a 
footstep or patten-mark was near the door; scarce- 
ly any vestige of a path ; the cracked mud wall was 
not more than four feet in height, and the roof 
had no other covering than the damp green moss 
under which the thatch had rotted. The moor 
sheep (says tm friend from whose letter we are 
now writing) lying under the black rocks, which 
every where appeared among the surrounding 
headi and peat, seemed better housed and shel- 
tered than the inmate of this nook of misery. The 
inside was, if possible, worse, yet it seemed as if 
some care had formerly been taken to make it 
comfortable ; for the bedstead on which the old 
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woman sate, and whatever furniture damp and 
neglect had not destroyed, appeared once to have 
been decent; there were mildewed prints upon 
the walls, which in better days had been neatly 
nailed up with red tape, and in what had once 
been a window there were some flower-pots, but 
the plants were dead ; the window was stopt up 
with weeds, and covered with cobwebs, on which 
the damp had collected in large drops. She was 
sitting erect on the bed with her arms folded, and 
a countenance that exhibited the character of sul- 
lenness rather than of grief. Her features were 
strong but regular, such as in youth had probably 
been beautiful in no ordinary degree, and even 
now had much womanly expression in them 
when she spoke. All her neighbours had long 
dreaded and abused her for being a witch ; and 
the overseers, with whom she was compelled to 
have intercourse, had brought no unusual degree 
of feeling or charity to the execution of their 
office : no wonder then that a stranger should be 
doubtfully received. The visitor began the con- 
versation by begging shelter, and presently made 
some observations on the state of the hovel. She 
said she had done with comfort, and did not wish 
to be better off. He asked if her neighbours 
were kind to her ; her answer wai/ithat she never 
would have neighbours at any time, much less 
now ; she used to be happy without them, and 
they could not make her happy now. He in- 
quired if she could get sufficient food ; yes, she 
saidj but she ate little and cared not what it was ; 
her clothing was supplied by the parish. Did she 
never go out? But seldom, she made answer. 
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because she did not chuse to be asked questions. 
The stranger then said that, although she might 
dislike any human company, she might, perhaps, 
iind some amusement in keeping chickens'; and he 
offered to set her up with some, and with food to 
keep them. She replied, that she never more 
would . take care of any living thing ; it was a 
kind offer, but she had her reasons for refusing it 
The determined tone of*her voice and her manner 
compelled him to drop the conversation, and he 
had too much humanity to touch on the immedi- 
ate, cause of her grief. Her notions of religion 
were too indistinct to afford her any relief, . . they 
had never been cultivated, .. and the fruit there- 
fore was not to be found when it was wanting.. 
Nor was there any of that pride which enables 
many. to bear up against affliction; it was vehe- 
ment grief acting upon a strong mind and 
strong frame, unmixed, unsophisticated, unallevi- 
ated,. .and, for want of the most precious of all 
the Almighty*s gifts to man, unalleviable. She 
was at that time seventy-six, and in such bodily 
strength and health, that she seemed likely long 
to continue in this, awful state. This case is the 
more impressive, because the subject possessed no 
ordinary strength of heart, and no ordinary capa- 
city of virtue, else shame would not have wrought 
on her so strongly in her youth, nor her affections 
have retained such intensity in age. The mere 
absence of religion caused this excess of misery. 
More frightful instances might be related where 
this want .of religion is combined with moral de- 
pravity.: One of those wretched women who 
infest the streets of London was carried to a hos- 

it. 
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pitftl, some few months ago, dying under the effeolft 
of poison which she had accidentally taken ; some 
of the last words she utterad were, that this was 
a blasted world, and she cared not how soon she 
were out of it! 

There will be lost members under any system 
of society: but if any be lost for^want of compe- 
tent instruction, the feult is in the society more 
than in the individual^, .and to whom shall the 
guilt be imputed ? When we have stated upon 
the authority of pariiament that there are above 
180,000 children in London, who are at this 
time without the means of education, and that 
there are from three to four thousand who are let 
out to beggars, and trained up in dishonesty;.^ 
«ven this rq>resent8 only a part of the evil;, .if 
the children are without education, the parents 
are without religion ;.. .in the metropolis of this 
enlightened nation the church to which they 
should belong has provided for them no places 
of worship; and ' two^thirds of the lower order 

* of people ill Xiondon,* Sir Thomas Bernard 
says, ' live as utterly ignorant of the doctrines 
' and duties of Christianity, and are as errant 
' and unconverted pagans, as if they had existed 

* in the wildest part of Africa.' The case is the 
same in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, 
and in all our lai^ towns ; the greatest part of 
the manufacturing populace, of the miners and 
colliers, are in the same condition, and if they 
are not universally so, it is more owing to the 
zeal of the Methodists than to any other cause. 

The.ohancellor of the ^cchequer has now inti- 
mated that another sesnon will not pass over with- 
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oat means being taken for supplying; in some 
degree, the soandalous want ef churches in the 
melropolis. But it is not in London only that 
the population has outgrown the establishment. 
It appears by Mr. Rickman's Tables that the po^ 
pulation of England and Wales has nearly doa» 
bled in the last hundred years ; and the ten yeant 
which intervened between the enumeration ef 
IBOl and 1611, shew an increase of 1,877,00Q» 
being about 13 per oent. Since the Reformatioii 
it has never been complained that the clergy were 
too numerous for the duty which they had to 
perform ; their numbers, however, have not in* 
creased, while the population has thus doubled 
upon them ; the best mode of rendering what 
they do more effective, and of enabling them to 
do more, is by preparing the rising generation, •« 
by building up an outer and subsidiary establish- 
ment of parochial schools. 

The age for enacting Utopias is gone by ; but 
Cfod forbid that we should cease to look on in 
hope and in faith to the gradual and possible 
amelioration of society !. .God forbid that we 
riiould cease to pray for it, and to labour for it 
as we may ! We have lived to see the abolition 
of the ^ve Trade,.. we have lived to see the 
discovery of Vaccination, events by which one ci 
the greatest moral, and one of the greatest ph]^ 
sical evils in the world will ultimately be rooted 
out. The condition of one great and important 
dass of the community (the militai^ and naval 
dass) has been most materially improved : a 
wiser and humaner discipline is gradually obtain- 
ing in both flervioes ; the principle has been inlro- 
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duced of increase of pay in proportion to length 
of service, and the man who has served his coun* 
try one-and-twenty years is entitled to his dis- 
charge, and to a pension of a shilling a day for 
life. He who enters the service young may thus 
retire from it at an age when he has years of 
enjoyment to look on to in the course of nature. 
A proportionate pension is allotted to those who 
are discharged after fourteen years, and sickness 
or infirmity entitles a man to a support after seven. 
Honorary distinctions have been extended to 
privates as well as officers. Regimental schools 
have been established, and munificent institutions 
founded, for the orphans of the defenders of their 
country. When tliese benefits shall be generally 
understood, there will be no difficulty in recruit* 
ing the army and navy, desertions will become 
less frequent, and the necessity of pressing will 
in time be superseded. Nor will the condition 
of the peasantry, aiid the manufacturing populace, 
be less essentially improved when those measures, 
which the practical philanthropists have recom- 
mended, shall be generally introduced. Let there 
be a system of parochial schools, connected with 
the church establishment, where every child may 
receive the rudiments of necessary knowledge, 
and be well instructed in his moral and religious 
duties. Let the temptations to- guilt be lessened 
by a prohibition of those brutal sports which 
harden the heart, and by an alteration of the 
Game Laws, which are absurd, pernicious, and 
abominable. Let us multiply farms, instead of 
throwing many into one. Let the labourer, 
wherever it is possible, have his g^ss plot and 
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his garden. Let the inducements of industry be 
further strengthened by the universal institution of 
Saving Banks, giving thus to every one the fair 
prospect and easy means of providing in youth 
for the increased expenses of manhood. Were 
these measures adopted, the poor-rates would 
diminish, and in no long time disappear ; and 
the asylums, which would still be required for 
friendless age, and helpless infirmity, might be 
eo regulated as to acquire a religious use and a 
religious, character. They who exert themselves 
in promoting these objects, and such as these, 
are the genuine patriots, the true reformers, the 
real friends of the people. 

' But if. these things were done, says the meta- 
physical politician, the country would be over-: 
stocked ; Mr. Malthus's discovery must be re- 
membered, and the ' new science of population ! ' 
..The new science of population !.. First-rate 
powers display themselves in the same manner in 
all ages. Alter but the place and time of their 
birth, and the Aristotle of Greece would have 
been the Bacon of England; iEschylus might 
have been bur Shakspeare, Demosthenes have 
led a House of Commons, and the Hannibal of 
one time have been the Wellington of another. 
Great men set their stamp upon the age, . . it is 
otherwise with the small cratl, the age sets its 
stamp upon them. Men of genius work like the 
sculptor for posterity upon enduring materials;, 
the second and third-ratelings compose works of 
perishable stuff to the fleeting fashion of the day. 
The same temper of mind, which in old times 
spent itself upon scholastic questions, and at a 
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laler agie in cornmentanes upon tiie Scriptures^ 
has in these days taken the direction of meta^ 
physical or statistic philosophy. Bear witness* 
Political Economy! Bear witness, Bullion and 
Com Laws ! Bear witness, the New Science of 
Population ! and the whole host of productions to 
which these happy topics have given birth, from 
t/tk€ humble magazine essay, up to the bold octavo^ 
and more ambitious quarto. The type of the dis* 
tase has varied at different times, but the disease 
lemains the same, .a colliquative diarrfaoBa of the 
intellect .. arising irom its strong appetite and 
weak digestion. 

To legislate upon theories of population would 
be as absurd as ^ a physician upon some theory 
cf pneumatics were to- set r^>inilion to mu«- 
8b, and order all his patients to vegulate theifi 
breathings by the time. You might as well aU 
tempt to regulate the seasons, or to legislate for 
kunger and thirst. A numerous population isi 
like the Amreeta cup of Kehama, the greatest of 
•vik OP the greatest of blessings^ aooor^Bng to die 
government whkh wields it A people properly 
instructed in their duty, and trained up in habits 
of Industry and' hope, which induce prudence^ 
can never be too numerous while any portion 06 
their own country remains uncultivatCMl, or an^^ 
part of the habitable earth uncoloniaed; To lea** 
son against the amelioration of society fh>m sucht 
an apprehension is worse than fblly. Under the 
most favourable ciroumstanGe& which Uie mos^ 
anient enthusiast can contemplate, millenniums 
must pass away before the earth could be re* 
plenished ;,• .till that time ^tie first commandment 
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which man received from his Creator stands un- 
repealed,, .and if ever that time should come, the 
Creator may then be trusted : meantime it is the 
truest policy and the highest duty to improve the 
condition of the poor. The better the people are 
instructed, the happier and the better they will 
become ; the happier they are, the more they will 
multiply ; the more they multiply, the greater will 
be the wealth, and strength, and security of the 
state; and these maxims are as certain as the 
laws of nature and of God. 
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ON THE ACCOUNTS OF ENGLAND BY 
FOREIGN TBAVBLLERS, 



"bf the early part of the last century King Joam V. 
of Portugal wa» disposed to travel incognito* 
and instc^uotions were by his orders- prepared for 
him, by D. Manoel Caetano de Sousa, how tei^ 
obtain the greatest possible informatiou during 
bis tour. A eopy. of this- paper is in the Pinheiro 
Gollection of transcripts^ His majesty was .dis- 
sected to ask two hundred and twelve questions: 
wherever he went ; to five and forty of which^^ 
Gonceming climate, soil, mountains and fountains^ 
gesography and tc^ogmphy,. cultivation and popu-- 
latlbn, it was supposed he would meet with satis* 
factoiy ansvKers upon the road, and at the inna 
at which he should put up« When he came to & 
town; he was to inquire if there were any books: 
which described the place ; and if he found such,> 
to compare the written description with the place, 
described. He wa» to find out the principal 
church in evei^^ place, ascertain its length, breadth, 
and' heig^it» and examine all the parts and pro- 
portions asr accurately as if he had been a master- 
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mason, and about to erect one upon the same 
plan. He was to make himself acquainted with 
all the municipal institutions; and in sea-ports 
and fortified places to enter into such minute in- 
quiries as would probably soon have reduced his 
majesty to the necessity of revealing who he was, 
and in our days would have introduced him to 
Fouche in France, and the Alien Office in Eng- 
land. He was to learn how the streets were 
cleaned, what precautions were taken against 
contagion, how the inhabitants kept themselves 
cool when it was hot weather, how they warmed 
themselves when it was cold, how they guarded 
against inundations, what sort of ovens were in 
use, what sort of chimneys they constructed, if 
there were good fencing-masters there, and good 
riding-masters, who the learned men were, and 
what books they had written. > 

^ A book, with a long title, to the same purport, 
was published some years ago in English by 
Count Leopold Berchtoldt^ a very extraordinary 
man, who has written books in every European 
language, and in Arabic also. German-like, he 
sorted, sifted and separated, divided and subdi- 
vided all the topics of inquiry ; and the traveller 
who should follow the letter of his instructions, 
would have to go through a catechism ten times 
as long as that which was prepared for the King 
of Portugal. - But good advice will no more make 
a good traveller, than it will a good painter or 
ar good poet The more systematically a book 
of travels is written, the worse it is likely to prove. 
An author who rides fast through a country, and 
relates all that he saw and heard on his way,' 
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will make a more amusing journal, and probably 
a less erroneous one, than if he had asked the 
whole two hundred and twelve questions of 
D. Manoel Caetano de Sousa, or followed Count 
Leopold's instructions to the letter. ^ 

Many works have recently been published as 
containing the remarks of foreign travellers upon 
our own country. Some of them, in which the 
characters of a German and of a Russian are per- 
sonated, are written iu imitation of Espriella's 
letters ; but the writers have not knowledge 
enough of Germany and 'Russia to support the 
characters which they have assumed, and have 
not always thought it necessary to visit the places 
which they venture to describe. It is neither safe 
to travel by the map, nor to write travels by it. : . 
There is a French account of English manners 
written by a Frenchman who never was in Eng- 
land ; . . some merit, however, is due to him on 
the score of industry, for having collected anec- 
dotes and jests out of number, and thereby en- 
riched his own language with apothegms from the 
work of that great English grammarian, Mr. Tho- 
mas Dyche, and with good things culled from the 
Collectanea of Mr. Joseph Miller^ of facetious- 
memory. Others are what they pretend to be . . 
the genuine observations of foreign travellers 
who have seen more or less of England. From 
such books a judicious reader may derive a double 
advantage ; by the hasty conclusions which are 
drawn from misapprehended facts, and the many 
errors which he cannot fail to detect, he will learn 
not to rely implicitly upon the unfavourable ac- 
counts which his countrymen may publish of 
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other countries; aad l^ wamg things in the 
hght wherein they are seen by stcangen* he may 
sometimes be taught moBe jnatly to. appreciate his 



It is to be regretted that the custom of writing 
travok should have begun so late, and that among 
tfie eariier travellers so few should have visited 
England. Hentaner gives iis a bad character in 
Elizabeth's reign ;.. . he eays that the English are 
good sailors and fiunous pirates ; eunning, de- 
oeitlttl» and tluevish, . .sunt boninautmet insignea 
pyreUm^ ad^Uij faUaces et furaee». The first 
part of the character, as belonging to the age of 
Drake and Cavendish^ must be taken for better 
for worse, as in both parts just The cunnings 
which is imputed to them agrees ill with the 
opinion of old Philippe de Comines, who * tells 
us that Ring Edward and his people went bluntly 
to work in their treaty, and could not understand 
the dissimulations which were used in France and 
elsewhere, being naturally choleric ; . . * but a man 
' must have patience with them/ Our national 
character had ripened under the Tudors, and the 
astuti of whom Hentzner speaks were probably 
the long-headed statesmen of Elizabeth's court. 

* Le Boy Edomrd »« get gtnt u*a9oietU fort pratique Us faits de ce 
royaume et aUoient plw grossement en be$ogne ; par^ptoy ne pewrent H 
tost entendre les dissimimulations dont on use dega et aiUeurs ; car na- 
tsarellement les Anglois, qui ne sont jamais partis d'Angleterret sent 
fort coteriquest eomme amsH soat teaies les nations de pays freiOs, 
And again. Sans point de dotUe^ eomme fai dit aiUestrs, les Anglais m 
eont pas si subtils en traitez et en appointemens^ eomme sont les Franr 
^ois ; et quelque chose que Von en die^ its wnt asset grossement en &e- 
sogne; mass il foot awrir mi pen depaOenee^ etnedOattrepomteole' 
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There was some foundation also ior ^e ^POfst 
part of the character which he gave ouraDces- 
tors ; the religious revolution had not then sub- 
sided ; it had produced the opposite extremes <}f 
profligacy- and hypocrisy, and the lower classes^ 
owing to the great change in society which was 
taking place, were in a frightful state. He says 
ih&i more than three hundred criminals were 
annually executed in London ; and the popular 
tion of London must at least have quintupled 
since that time. Yet that we were not worae 
than our neighbours, is manifested by the asto* 
nishment which the German expresses at seeing 
how^ the goldsmiths in London exposed their pia-^ 
cious wares : and we had a character ako for 
cleanliness and comfort, .pro regionk more bene 
et lauiefuimm habiti, is the account which he 
^ves of his treatment at the inns. These were 
perilous times ; more than thirty heads were ^l- 
posed on London Bridge (1598), and the scaf- 
fold at the Tower was permanent This was the 
natives' concern: to a foreigner, the most un- 
pleasant circumstance was, that the roads about 
Dover weie dreadfully infested by. .ghosts. 

A few years after the Restoration, M. Sorbiese 
published his Voyage to England. He travelled 
iironi Dover to London in the waggon, that he 
might not take post, or be obliged to make use of 
^e stage coach ; why the waggon was preferable 
to the stage coach he has not stated. * It was 

* drawn by six horses, one before another, and 

* driven by a waggoner, who walked by the side 
' of it : he was clothed in black, and appointed 

* in all things like another St. George ; he had a 
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* brave tnontero on his head, and was a merry 
^ fellow, fancied he made a figure, and seemed 

* mightilv pleased with himself/ : A German, who 
in the year 1733 visited this country in the course 
of what he calls a voyage litter aire^ tells us that the 
Dover stage started on Sunday morning, arrived 
in Canterbury to dinner, and stopt there, awaiting 
the London coach, which performed the remain- 
der of the journey in one day. The fare for the 
whole way was fourteen shillings. In a subsequent 
journey, M. Sorbiere was two days going in the 
stage from London to Oxford. . His . lodgings, 

* one pair of stairs near Salisbury House,* cost 
him a crown a week ; he lived in good company, 
and has preserved some interesting anecdotes of 
Hobbes, and of the Royal Society then recently 
established. M. Sorbiere does not represent our 
national character in flattering colours. . ' The 

* people,* he says, • are very lazy, which I can 

* very well affirm without offence, for they do 

* perhaps glory in their sloth, and believe that 

* true living consists in their knowing how to live 
^at ease.' ' They have a natural, inclination to 

* laziness, presumption, and a sort of extrava- 
' gance of thought, which is to be met with in 

* their best writings ; but afler they have sub- 

* jected these inclinations (for which,' he candidly 
adds, * I do not blame them, because they pro- 

* ceed from the nature of the climate), they are 

* endued with very excellent qualities ; for though 
' some have had the hardiness to say. that the 

* English have skimmed the vices of other na- 

* tions and despise their virtues, yet there is. some- 

* thing in them that is great, and which they 
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* seem to retain from the old Romans.' . . * When 

* they have once obtained the necessaries of Ufe, 

* their idleness makes them careless of any more ; 

* their pride keeps them back from pushing after 

* superfluities, which others take so much pains 

* to pursue.' They are haughty toward stran* 
gers, capricious and melancholy, very suspicious, 
and full of hollow heartedness. Their insolence, 
however^ need not be regarded, for a * worthy 

* French gentleman, who travelled in the coach 

* with him to Oxford, who spoke good EngUsh, 
' and who had been a soldier under Cromwell for 

* seven years, and who " snubbed a student that 

* affronted him," assured him, that there Jwere 

* no people in the world so easily frightened into 

* subjection as the English ; for as soon as ever 

* you repress their insolence, you do the same by 

* their courage, and all that they have is a sally of 

* pride to cover their faint-heartedness and cow- 

* ardly dispositions.' They are mutinous subjects, 
and yet may ' easily be brought to anything, pro- 

* vided you fill their bellies ; let them have free- 

* dom of speech, and do not bear too hard upon 

* their lazy temper.' These remarks seem to have 
excited great indignation in England, and in no 
person more than in Sprat, who published, in 
consequence, some observations upon them, which 
both in bulk and in liberality were nearly upon a 
par with the work upon which he commented. The 
few descriptions which Sorbiere had introduced 
pf the scenery and costume of England excite his 
wonder and contempt ; and he sneers at him for 
speaking • romantically of the vallies, the hills, 
♦and the hedges of Kent;' for Sprat, though 
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the friend of Cowley, was incapable of eonceivin^ 
that such things could occasion pleasure or admira- 
tion. The Frenchman had affirmed that * there 

* was a mixture of all sorts of government in the 

* composition of our state ;' • notwithstanding/ 
says the courtly churchman, ' that we have sa 
*■ many acts of parliament that devolTe the whole 

* power on the crown ! ' He had censured the 
irregularities of the English drama, and Sprat m 
xeturn censures him fw his ignorance, such irre- 
gularities being the exploded errors of Elizabeth's 
reign, and laughed at by the improved taste of 
Charles II. ; * I,' he adds, * might as justly im- 

* pute the vile absurdities that are to be found in 
' Amadis de Gaul to M. de CorneiQe, De Scudery, 

* De Chapelain, De Voiture, and the rest of the 

* famous modem French wits.' Sorbiore's book 
drew upon him a more serious notice, .he was 
banished for it to the city of Nantes by an order 
ynder the king's signet ; an act of great tyranny 
on the part of the French govemnEient, and,. . if it 
was in consequence of any formal complaint,, .of 
as great folly on the part of the English court 

The first article in the Harleian Collection of 
Voyages is an account of Jgngk^nd, said to be 
translated from the manuscript of D. Manuel 
Gonzalez, a Portugueze merchant ; this has been 
reprinted in Mr. Pinkerton's collection, without 
any suspicion of its authenticity ; but it is mani- 
festly the work of an Englishman, not improba- 
bly of Defoe. The ' Londres' of M. Grosley 
appeared at the beginning of the present reign. 
His English, his credulity, and his mistakes may 
frequently exdte a smile; while, on the other 
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band, the occasional wisdom of his remarks^ thd 
felicity of his language, and the good spirit and 
good temper which pervade the book, conciliate 
the reader's good will, even when they do not 
command his respect. His English is not a 
little curious; tlie light, he tells us, which our 
great church windows admit, is necessaire sans 
doute sous uri del communement embrume, mais 
eblouissante dans les glorious dai. He describes 
the fashionable amusement of * le boulingrin,\ . 
and in the letter of his correspondent, M. Conda- 
mine, we learn that the boys in London will 
sometimes call a Frenchman son babitch. * Le 

* tost,* M. Grosley informs us, * is that part of the 
' day in England in which, when the cloth is 

* removed afler dinner, when the ladies have re* 
^ tired, and when the dining-room has been suf' 
^ fisamrthtni gamie de pots-de-chambre, chacun^ 
' les coudes sur la table, se faisant passer de Vun 
' d r autre les bouteilles, boit et arrange Vetat* 
When the members in the House of Commons 
would direct the attention of the opposite party 
to what is said in the debate, they exclaim ' Ya ! 
*■ ya I and the orator of the House is called in 

* English Le Spik,* Our language seems to con- 
sist wholly of monosyllables; for however long 
the word may be, the first syllable only is strongly 
pronounced, and the rest of the word, half-eaten, 
dies between the teeth. By way of illustrating 
this remark, he tells us, in another place, that the 
English pronounce the name of Cromwell as 
though it were spelt Caramuel. In this point, 
however, there were great hopes of us ; every per- 
son learnt French, our villainous native tongue 

s2 
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would soon fall into disuse, and. .bientot le Fran" 
pois sera par choix la langue du peitple Anglois. 
John Bull bein<^ thus disposed to parley-vous, 
M. Grosley no doubt hoped that the general in- 
troduction of a sprightlier form of speech might 
counteract the predominant melancholy of the 
nation . . cette triste affection^ the causes of which 
he makes the subject of deep and serious inquiry : 
they were to be found, he thinks, in our fogs ; in 
the humidity of our climate ; in our beef, which, 
being mingled in the stomach with beer, must 
produce a heavy and viscous chyle, which could 
only convey bilious and melancholic juices to the 
brain. Pit-coal is another cause of English me- 
lancholy ; and our method of observing Sunday 
after the Judaical manner is a certain specific for 
making a melancholy people. In proof of this he 
relates, that a young English officer, with whom 
he travelled from Ham to Calais, refused to sing 
a song one Sunday, because it was not the proper 
day ; and in like manner refused to sing a psalm, 
because it was not the proper place :. .good proof 
that the English are a melancholy nation ! Very 
possibly, he thinks, this melancholy making the 
people habitually indiflerent to life, may have con- 
tributed greatly to their military exploits. So 
prone are they indeed to suicide, that there is a 
particular prayer in the Liturgy against it. High 
balustrades are placed upon all the bridges to 
prevent it, and the banks of the Thames are, as 
far as possible, carefiilly blocked up ; yet he him- 
self saw eight-and-twenty skulls taken up from 
that part of the river where the new bridge was 
then building ; and as this was a chance sample 
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of the whole river, if eight-and-twenty were found 
in that line, the bed of the Thames may be said 
to be paved with them ! 

Perhaps this extraordinary assertion may have 
originated in ignorance of the language, and in 
that improper license of speech wherein travellers 
and story-tellers are apt to indulge, expressing 
themselves as having seen that of \vhich they have 
only read. There are persons who take a mis- 
chievous pleasure in giving false information to 
such travellers as are collecting materials for a 
' Tour,' with less judgement than industry. In- 
stances of this may be found in the splendid 
quartos of living authors ; and M. Grosley seems 
occasionally to have been deceived in this manner. 
Indeed, if we mistake not, it was in a first edition 
of his work that a charge of scandalous immorality 
was brought against the Londoners ; . , whenever 
he approached the water-side, the writer said, men 
came running out of the public-houses and crying 
to him, Oars ! oars I which word, not being well 
acquainted with English orthography, he inter- 
preted into the very worst sense which the sound 
can bear, and concluded that the watermen were 
persons employed thus coarsely and broadly to 
invite him into a brothel. The story of the sculls 
is perhaps of the same nature, . . a mischievous 
friend may have told him that he had seen eight- 
and-twenty scuUs lying at Blackfriars Bridge ; and 
he, taking sculls, like oars, in the wrong accepta* 
tion, may have fallen into the unhappy error of 
making himself the spectator, and drawing the 
prodigious conclusion that the bed of the Thames 
was lined with human bones. It is beyond all 
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doubt that he was sometimes thus wantonly kn*^ 
posed upon, or, to use a word whkh seems now 
to be naturalized, thus mystified. He tells us, that 
toothers in England made it a part of the education 
of their children to take them to executions, and 
flog them when they returned, by way of imprint- 
hig the lesson on their memory. And to e:&emplify 
the love of uniformity for whieh the English are 
remarkable, he tells us, that a man having lost a 
leg by an accident, chose to have both cut off, tbaA 
be might have a pair of wooden legs instead of 
»n odd one ! The public papers, he says, recorded 
this fact with admiration,, .and this foolish story 
is repeated as authentic in some of the recent 
publications upon England ! We have dwelt only 
upon the errors of this writer, but with no IB^ 
tention of detracting from him ; . . with all hia 
credulity and his blunders, . . and notwithstanding 
the presumption of writing an account of a city in 
Which he had only passed two months, Grosley ia 
an amusing and sometimes a sagacious writer ; a 
Frenchman would lay down his book with a 
kindly feeling toward the English,, .and an En^- 
ghshman may be well pleased with the temp^ 
and disposition of the author. 

In the year 1782, Moritz, a Prussian clergy- 
man, made a seven weeks' visit to England, and 
|]iublished an account of his adventures there. He 
came over with a warm heart, an illftnmished 
purse, and as large a stock of simplicity as Parson 
Adams himself. After remaining three weeks in 
Liondon, he set off for Derbyshire, with a book of 
the roads and a map, * Paradise Lost,' no more 
linen th$ai he could carry in his pockety and fovr 
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guineas. Of course he journeyed on foot ; inn- 
keepers were not so much accustomed to see 
|>edestrians in those days as they are now ; uid 
he sometimes felt ' the hardship of his lot tn being 
' obliged to travel in a manner that exposed him 

* to the scorn of a people whom he ivished td 

* respect/ The inhospitable and even brutal 
manner in which he was frequently treated, wad 
perhaps in some degree occasioned by suspicion | 
and it is as much to the credit of his good sene^ 
as of his good nature, that he never, in a moment 
of resentment, casts any imputation upon the 
national character for the ill usage which he ex-i 
perienced. Being pressed for time on his return, 
he determined to take the stage for part of th^ 
way, . . a portion of his travels which is so curious^ 
that it can only be given with due effect in his 
own words. 

* This ride,* says he, * from Leicester to North-^ 

* ampton, I shall remember as long as I live. 

* The coach drove from the yard through a part 

* of the house. The inside passengers got in iri 

* the yard ; but we on the outside were obliged to 
' clamber up in the public street, because wc^ 
^ should have had no room for our heads to pas^ 

* under the gateway. 

' My companions on the top of the coach were' 

* a farmer, a young man very decently dressed, 
' and a blackamoor. 

* The getting up alone was at the risk of one'i^ 

* life ; and when I was up, I was obliged to sit 

* just at the comer of the coach, with nothing to 
*■ hold by but a sort of little handle, fastened on 
^ the side. I sat nearest the wheel ; and the' 
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* moment that we set off, I fancied that I saw 

* certain death await me. All I could do was to 

* take still safer hold of the handle, and to be more 

* and more careful to preserve my balance. 

* The machine now rolled along with prodigious 
' rapidity over the stones through the town, and 

* every moment we seemed to fly into the air; so 

* that it was almost a miracle that we still stuck 

* to the coach and did not fall. We seemed to be 

* thus on the wing, and to fly as often as we 

* passed through a valley or went down a hill. 

* At last the being continually in fear of my 
' life became insupportable, and as we were going 

* up a hill, and consequently proceeding rather 

* slower than usual, I crept from the top of the 

* coach and got snug into the basket 

* ** O, Sir, Sir, you will be shaken to death ! '* 
' said the black ; but I flattered myself he ex*^ 
*■ aggerated the unpleasantness of my post. 

* As long as we went up hill it was easy and 

* pleasant ; and having had little or no sleep the 
^ night before, I was almost asleep among the 

* trunks and packages ; but how was the case 

* altered when we came to go down hill 1 then all 

* the trunks and packages began as it were to 

* dance around me, and every thing in the basket 

* seemed to be alive, and I every moment received 
« from them such violent blows that I thought my 

* last hour was come. I now found that what the 

* black had told me was no exaggeration ; but all 

* my complaints were useless. I was obliged to 

* suffer this torture nearly an hour, till we came 
*• to another hill, when quite shaken to pieces and 

* badly bruised, I again crept to the top of the 
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' coach, and took possession of my former seat. 

* *^ Ah ! did I not tell you that you would be 
' shaken to death?" said the black, as I was 
' getting up ; but I made him no reply. Indeed 
*■ I was ashamed ; and I now write this as a 
' warning to all strangers who may happen to 

* take it into their heads, without being used to 

* it, to take a place on the outside of an English 

* post-coach,, .and still more, a place in the 
' basket!' 

Moritz, however, left England in perfect charity, 
notwithstanding his illtreatment and the adventure 
of the basket. Every thing which he saw served 
to impress him with a sense of the happiness of 
the English. The country appeared to him beau- 
tiful as Paradise, and he observed with astonish* 
ment that the roads in the vicinity of London 
were far more alive than the most frequented 
streets in Berlin. ' The footway in London,' he 
says, ^ paved with large stones on both sides of 

* the street, appears to a foreigner exceedingly 

* convenient and pleasant ; as any one may there 

* walk in perfect safety, in no more danger from 

* the prodigious crowd of carts and coaches, than 

* if one was in one's own room, for no wheel dare 

* come a finger's breadth upon the curb-stone.' 
He notices the general handsomeness of the 
people,, .the natural manner of the boys, so dif- 
ferent from the little mannikins of the continent^ 
and the easy gradation of ranks in England, 
where high and low are not separated by a chasm 
as insuperable as that between Dives and Lazarus. 
He recognizes and admires the feeling which 
makes the appellation of * liar' the worst. insuH 
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which ean be offered to an Englishman; our 
ehurch service and chirrch masic edified aind af- 
fected him ' even to tears ;' and the sight of a 
popular election, though he perceived that the 
license there was * but the semblance of liberty, 

* and that, too, tribunitkil liberty,' warmed his 
heart. 

* Yes, my fnend,' he says, ' depend on it, wheii 

* you see here how in this happy country the 
^ lowest and meanest member of society thus un- 
' equivocally testifies the interest which he takes 

* in every thing of a public nature, . . how high 

* and low, rich and poor, concur in declaring 

* their feelings and their conviction that a carter, 
' a common tar, or a scavenger, is still a man and 

* an Englishman, and as such has his rights and 

* privileges, defined and known as exactly and as 

* well as his king, or as his king's ministers,, .take 

* my word for it, you will find yourself very dif- 

* ferently affected from what you are when staring 

* at our soldiers in their exercises at Berlin.' 

Without any pretensions to wit, sentiment, phi- 
losophy, or fine writing, the simple story of this 
Prussian Parson Adams has found . its way into 
popular collections in England, and perhaps few 
books have ever communicated to the reader a 
more distinct conception of the author's character. 
A more comptehensive and methodical account of 
England was published at the same time by one 
Wendeborn, author of a German grammar, . . a book 
of solid materials, heavily concocted, but collected 
with industry, and arranged for the purpose of 
conveying accurate and impartial information to 
his countrymen. Most of the later French travels 
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have been written with a very different feeling ; af 
spirit of envious dislike is more or less apparent 
in all ; to what an extent this spirit may be carried, 
is seen in the VAngleierre of M. le MariSchal de 
Camp Pillet, Chevalier de St. Louis, Officer of th«r 
ILegkm of Honour, Grand Liar, and Knight of the 
Hulks ! This indeed is a flagrant instance ; but 
the best accounts of England which the French 
have yet published, are as little favourable to this 
country as they are little honourable to the nationi^ 
spirit which in tins manner displays its unabated 
hostility. 

M. Jean Baptiste Say is one of the least tm^ 
friendly of these writers,, .he even says he should 
fejoice in the prosperity of England as mueh as ill 
that of France, and for this valid reason, which it 
te to be wished all statesmen, of every country^ 
would bear in mhid, that ' the prosperity of one 
' country, so far from being incompatible with 
• that of another, as the generality of men imagine^ 
« is, on the contrary, favourable to it/ Yet it 
would be difficult to believe that M. Say's opi- 
nions have not been coloured by his wishes, when 
he affirms that our taste for the arts has been by 
little and little corrupted, in consequence of outf 
long exclusion from the classical ground of Eu- 
rope ; that for this reason our vases, candelabra,' 
lind furniture, have neither neatness, lightness, 
nor elegance ; we have fallen back into a Gothid 
and unmeaning taste of heavy and complicated 
ornaments; and in the patterns of stuffs, and 
choice of colours, we are now behind the rest of 
Europe* At home, he says, the government pes* 
sesses the means of making the En^ish pay for 
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things more than their value, ' but it does not, 

* thank God, possess the same power over the 

* French, the Germans^ or the Brazilians.' This 
same ejaculation of thanksgiving is no doubt to be 
understood when he assures us that our manufac- 
tures obtain little success in the great markets 
of Europe ; . . that if corn does not rise in price 
the agriculturists and the landholders must be 
ruined, and if it does, that in that case commerce 
and manufactures will be destroyed; in short, 
that we are reduced to this alternative, . .to borrow 
for our annual expenditure, .which is impossible, 
because it is already difficult to pay the interest of 
the existing debt ; . . or under some shape or other 
to cease to pay the interest, and 'thus create' a 

* bankruptcy more or less disguised.' .In this 
opinion M. Say is supported by the Morning 
Chronicle, a journal which for becoming national 
feeling, and felicitous political predictions, may vie 
with the Northern prophets; but M. Say is 
neither so senseless nor so dishonest as to dis- 
semble that this would be an act of political 
suicide, which would bring the whole system to 
the ground. There might, however, he adds, be 
a third alternative, . . • to lessen the expense by 

* ceasing to embroil and agitate Europe, Asia, 

* and America : but this is not likely to be 

* adopted.* The French have repeated against us 
this charge of embroiling the world till they really 
seem to believe it ! But we must not wonder at 
hearing it from them, when there are men in our 
own country wicked enough and traiterous enough 
to repeat, month after month, and week after week, 
and day after day, the same falsehood ! 
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The anonymous author who has laid Dyche's 
Spelling-book under contribution, and compiled 
so largely from Joe Miller, does not venture upon 
prophecy, and deals but little in political matter; . • 
that little however is rich in its kind. * O French- 

* men, O my dear compatriots,' he repeats afler 
some Frenchmen as sage as himself, * once for all, 
' beware of those who are incessantly citing 

* England to you as a model ! Your laws and your 

* government are far superior to the laws and ad* 
' ministration of Britain !' In England, he tells 
us, every thing is decided by money ; it is money 
that makes our judges, our magistrates, our 
members of parliament, generals, admirals, and 
ministers 1 Everything in England is venal: our 
county members are the slaves of the minister's 
will and the instruments of his passions. Gene- 
rally speaking, we are an ignorant people; in the 
provincial towns the people hate learning, and 
yawn at the sound of Latin. And as for our 
national courage, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the English are a brave people; that which 
is mistaken for courage in them, is a certain 
strength of character which perhaps is not found 
in the French, but which is only a disease of the 
mind, occasioned by excess in beef, and by the 
high duties upon wine, and leading to suicide. 
Suicide and consumption, as we learn from this 
judicious writer, were not known in England 
before the battle of Agiucourt; but Henry V. 
thought proper after that battle to enact, that no 
Englishman should drink wine without jnixing it 
with water ; why this enactment should have 
been made, or in what archives the writer has dis- 
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eovered it, he has not thought fit to impart ; but 
so, acconling to him, it was ; and from that time 
the En^sh character became tride^ tacitura, 
m^ancholic; consumptioB became the national 
disease, and suicide the national fcurm of madness. 
The philanthropic author has kindly pointed out 
the means of delivering ourselves from these rooted 
evils ; it is but to plant vines in our colonies, and 
import their produce in great quantities, . .to allow 
of balls and spectacles on Sundays,, .and to have 
organs and good musicians in the churches ; • • 

* Mors r atmosphere changerait dans dix d, 

* quinze annees; la fureur du suicide seraii 
' arrets ; le pewple deviendradt gai^ sociable ei 

* heureu^J Excellent as this is, it is not ^itirely 
original; the writer se^ns to have pursued a 
happy dijscovery of M. Grosley (upon whom, in- 
deed^ he has drawn largely for materials): that 
earlier observer suggests that nothing would be so 
beneficial to the interests of England, physical, 
moral, spiritual, and political, as the free use of 
wine; it would make the English, he affirms, 
more active and less speculative ; more addicted 
to gaiety, and less to reasoning; fonder of life, 
less atrabilious, less occupied with politics, and 
therefore better subjects; less theological, and 
theref(»re more religious. The politics! interests 
lof England, and the financial interests of France, 
are alike concerned, as he shews us, in reducing 
the duties upon wine,. ,U seroU^ en fffet^ tres-sini- 
gulier que la chaleur des esprits et des revolviions 
en Angleterre y eUt une progre^ion gradvee, en 
raison de V augmentation des droits d^ excise sur 
le vin, Ck>nsumption, jaundice, suicide, heresy, 
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Qiild seditkxi, all to be prevented by lowering the 
duties upon wine! Look to it, Mr. Vansittartl 
and ask yourself if, as a man and a minister, you 
qan conscientiously suffer the continuance of these 
evils when the remedy is so easy. 

Concerning the courage of the English, derived 
«s it is firom beef, and still more from mutton, 
the world has be&a. greatly mistaken ; though the 
truth upon this point was long ago seen by Sor- 
biere. In Louis the XIVth*s time, says the ano* 
nymous compiler, the French sailors used to say 
. .if they are Dutch, we shall fight them; if they 
9xe English, we shall beat them :. .8* Us sont HoU 
landais nous nous battrons; sHls sont AnglaiSy 
nous les boMrons. Cda etait passe en proverbe. 
A stranger, we are told, lands at Lcmdon ; in that 
city paifaitement lihre he meets the press-gang 
ten times in an hour pursuing the passengers 
to make sailors and soldiers by blows with a 
bludgeon. The next day he goes to Portsmouth, 
goes on board a ship, and finds half these in<- 
Toluntary heroes in chains below deck. On the 
day afler, he arrives at Brest ; the sailors who are 
hastening thither without constraint and without 
guards, are disputing with each other the honour 
of embarking first. The enchanted traveller goes 
from vessel to vessel; he sees every where, in 
animated colours, the stamp of courage and of 
liberty. So far so good: but why does this 
enchanted traveller proceed no farther? Why 
does he not tell us how the gay volunteers on the 
one aide, and the melancholy pressed sailors on 
the other, behaved when they were in battle, and 
in what plight they entered Portsmouth together 
«fler the victory ? 
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The name of the British Channel sounds ill in 
the ears of the Due de Levis, and he asks. Who 
shall ensure proud Albion, that an enemy's besom 
shall not again be displayed in the Thames?. .So 
much for our navy. As for our army, the reader 
may be assured, upon the competent authority of 
a French peer, that though the English troops 
yield to none in courage, they are inferior to 
almost all in evolutions and military spirit ; and 
that the age of our Edwards and Henries is past. 
Doubtless it is : but in the way of military charac- 
ter, the age of Wellington has placed us upon as 
good a footing with our neighbours. But it 
seems we have less reason to plume ourselves 
upon our Edwards and Henries than has gene- 
rally been supposed ; for a new salve has been 
discovered for the old sores of Cressy, and Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt. We ought to speak with 
less pride of these victories ; because the principal 
force of our armies, if we believe the Due de 
Lievis, consisted in soldiers drawn from the 
French provinces. . . Poor England ! . .There are 
Portugueze, who tell us that they won for us all 
our battles in Spain ; and in due time we shall 
probably be informed that it was the Belgians 
who won the day at Waterloo ! 

Much should be forgiven to national feeling; 
and it is as much the virtue of the French to love 
their own country, and feel a lively sense of her 
triumphs or reverses, as it is the vice of our oppo- 
sitionists and Ultra- Whigs to take part on every 
occasion against England. When the Due dc 
Liancourt, travelling as an emigrant in Canada, 
and being received there not merely with hospita- 
lity, but with the respect due to his rank, and cha- 
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racter, and misfortunes, gave vent to a strain of 
bitter and even hostile reflections against the 
country by which Canada was conquered from 
France, his English readers respected the princi- 
ple in which those feelings arose, whatever they 
thought of the prudence or propriety of thus 
manifesting them. The Due de Levis alsd 
touches upon Canada, and tells us that it adds 
little to the glory of our arms, and proves this by 
a notable piece of secret history, which, it must be 
admitted, comes upon high authority. In the 
battle wherein Wolfe fell, the command of the 
French, afler Montcalm's death, devolved upon 
the Chevalier, afterwards Mar<^chal de Levis, 
father of the present writer, and he.. beat the 
English ; . . yes, reader, beat them in a pitched 
battle ;. .6i/L .oh, most unfortunate conjunction 
disjunctive ! . . but in the very midst of his success, 
a total want of ammunition compelled him to 
yield to those whom he actually had defeated !* 
The son of the commander who so unluckily lost the 
battle which he had won may naturally be excused 
for believing that this was the case, and that the 
glory of that bloody day belongs to France, not 
England, .to the Chevalier de Levis, and not to 
Wolfe. He, like the Due de Liancourt, observes 
with cordial hope that the Canadians have pre- 
served their religion, their manners, and their 

* * Lorsqu'apret dei tweet jbaloMCCM, le Chevalier (^depuit lo Mareehai 

* de Levis} tuceedant au brave matt malkeuretue Montcalm^ etU pris le 

• commandement en chefdes troupes^ il hattxt let Angloit dans une 6a- 

• taille rangeet et ce fut au milieu de tet tuccet que le denuement total 
' de munitiont de guerre tonjourt intercepteet^ leforqa de se rendre au» 

* va{RC««.'->Tom. i. chap. 15, p. 868» London Edition. 

T 
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language, aud that they are still French in heart; 
and he points out, among the other advantages 
which France would derive from the possession of 
her former colony, the ascendancy which it would 
give her over the councils of the United States. 

The Due de Levis cannot begin his ' Histoiy 
' of London ' without comparing it to Carthage. 
Carthage, he says, was a golden Colossus with 
feet of clay, which the sword of the Romans over- 
threw, et Londres est peut-etre chajicelante sur 
$68 monceaux de guinees. And supposing that 
France would be permitted to keep that extent of 
coast to the North and South which Buonaparte 
had annexed to the French empire, this union, he 
says, will perhaps, suffice to re-establish the equi- 
librium of the seas. The spirit which such opin- 
ions, or rather, such wishes, indicate, is more 
broadly expressed in a comparative essay between 
Richelieu and Pitt, by M. le Chevalier Gilibert 
de Mezlhiac. A peroration to the praise and 
glory of the Due de Richelieu explains the au- 
thor's motives for choosing such a subject ; but it 
would augur ill for France, if the favour of a 
French minister were to be obtained by the publi- 
cation of such absurd falsehoods, and the avowal 
of such bitter and rooted enmity towards England. 
It is declared in this book, that the world will one 
day be too narrow to contain France and Eng-, 
land at once ; and that one of the two must fall. 
Richelieu, it seems, foresaw this, and the whole of 
Mr. Pitt's policy proceeded upon a conviction of 
this truth ! The author says that the name of Pitt 
excites more admiration in France than in Eng- 
land, and that the circumstances of the times are 
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somewhat delicate for the avowal of such opinions; 
and he professes la plus grande estime for the 
British ministry, and in particular for the British 
nation, whose generous conduct in these latter 
times, he says, has delivered France from the 
most hateful yoke : but these considerations need 
not deter him from writing^ impartially concerning 
Mr. Pitt. So he assures us that Lord Chatham* 
perceiving that the ruin of England sooner or 
later must inevitably be accomplished by France, 
sought to prevent it by ruining France; and 
instilled into his son William, as Hamilcar had 
done into Hannibal, an implacable hatred against 
the French. In pursuance of his father's plans, 
Pitt conceived the hope of blotting out France 
firom the map of nations, and making this destruc- 
tion her own work, by internal commotions 
which would tend to a general subversion of all 
principles and all social order, and then leave to 
England the commerce of the whole world. Such 
a plan could only be carried on * by the dark tortu- 
' osities of a consummate Machiavelism ;' and 
having vowed in his heart an exterminating war 
to accomplish this end, he became . . the author 
and fomenter of Jacobinical principles in France ! 
No money, no artifices, no crimes were spared ; 
the demagogues were encouraged and paid by 
him ; . . the Duke of Orleans was his creature, . . the 
revolutionary leaders his agents,. . the Revolution 
his work. M. Mezlhiac does not go quite so far 
as the egregious General Sarrazin, who writes his 
last incomparable history upon the hypothesis 
that Buonaparte also was the agent of England, 
and that the battle of Waterloo was fought upon 
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a plan concerted between him and the British 
cabinet, and lost upon his part according to 
agreement, by combinations of greater skill and 
greater exertions than he had ever displayed in gain* 
ing a victory ; so much more difficult was it to be 
defeated with such soldiers, than to conquer with 
them, .to play the losing, than the winning game! 
M. Mezlhiac is somewhat more modest in his 
theory; yet so little is he acquainted with the 
public and notorious transactions of the age con- 
cerning which he writes, that he praises the Prince 
Regent for having, at the commencement of his 
government, declared that he would never treat 
with France till the odious tyranny of Buonaparte 
should be overthrown. The Prince Regent and 
his ministers deserve every praise for their con- 
duct towards France, . . except this. 

Pitt*s plans against France succeeded, because 
so many accidental circumstances favoured it. 
Such were the writings of the infidel philosophers 
who laboured so successfully to poison the morals 
of the French |)eople ; but as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Helvetius, &c. &c. could not very con- 
veniently be agents of Pitt, most of these persons 
having died while he was a child,.. they were 
accidental co-operators. Such was the decayed 
state of the French finances ; the Chancellor of 
the English exchequer could have no control 
over them,.. but they were in such a state as 
accidentally to facilitate his projects. ', Such was 
that Anglomania, ^puis qu^il faut VappeUer par 
* son nom^ that caprice, that ridiculous madness 
which turned all the heads in France ; a people 
who till then had served as a model for the rest of 
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Europe, by the delicacy of their taste and the ele- 
gance of their manners, hastening to abandon 
that flattering empire, by denaturalizing their 
character in imitating the #on, and the rude and 
almost barbarous manners of their neighbours. 
In a word, 'Athens (to wit, Paris!) disdained the 
grace and politeness of Pericles and of Aristo- 
phanes to intoxicate itself with the Thracians, and 
• to imitate the savage life of Sparta/ This also 
proved accidentally favourable to the atrocious 
plans of Mr. Pitt, which were assisted still more 
by the accidental consequences of the American 
war. Louis le Martyr, we are told, professed a 
declared and calm hatred of the English, and 
carefully pursued the great object of annihilating 
the British power ; he found resources enough in 
the national energies to strike the terrible blow of 
1778; and by a glorious, but fotal vengeance, 
deprived us of America; but the destructive 
principles which were scattered abroad by that 
war took root in France, and thus also acci^ 
dentally contributed to the success of Mr. Pitt! 
The feeling of national hatred must have been 
fostered till it acquired the strength of personal 
passion before a writer of common sense would 
utter absurdities like these. In reality, M. Mezlhiac 
hates England as heartily as General Pillet. 
Our Parliament, he tells us, is a ridiculous Co- 
lossus, raising its head in a civilized sera, while 
its feet rest in the mud of barbarous ages : our 
Government is a paper government ; our liberty 
consists in the vain privilege of saying and writing 
what we please, whether right or wrong, under 
an actual and unlimited despotism ; and for our 
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commercial prosperity and maritime power, the 
yoice of ages raises itself to teach kings and peo- 
ple that of all scourges which men dread the 
most, that which inspires them with the greatest 
Jiorror, . . that which at all times they have com- 
bated with the greatest rancour, is. .a commercial 
and maritime monopoly. As often as a people 
has sought to arrogate to itself this odious right, 
the cry of death and of vengeance has resounded 
among all its neighbours! the hatred of all 
nations has overwhelmed it, . . its fictitious pros- 
perity has vanished like a shadow ; the formidable 
Tamparts, the numerous fleets which protected the 
seat of its power, have been thunder-stricken and 
annihilated under the avenging blows of an hun- 
dred irritated nations. Opulent Tyre has not 
even lefl its traces upon the shores of Syria; 
scarcely can any ruins of the flourishing Carthage 
be found under the sand of the desert; and the 
sword of man seems to have engraved upon these 
deplorable ruins, that the Eternal created the 
ocean to be the common property of mankind*. 

* The system of England is so much beyond its 

* natural and intrinsic strength, that it bears within 

* it the germ of death, and its factitious resources 

* for its self-preservation must vanish before the 

* first well-directed attacks of French energy/ It 
might have been thought that the gratuitous- 
restitution of so many and such important colonial 
conquests might have convinced France of the 
moderation of England, and silenced for ever 
the senseless cry concerning maritime and com- 
mercial monopoly ; . . it might also have beea 
thought, that if any Frenchman dared even to. 
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i/rea/m of the conquest of England^ the recoUectioa 
of Waterloo would have awakened him. 

It is indeed manifest that in the French writers 
of the present day» the feeling which generally 
prevails concerning England is not less hostile 
than that which was proclaimed from the tribunes 
of Robespierre and the bureaux of Buonaparte. 
Waving, however, for the present, the reflections 
which would naturally occur, some estimate may 
be formed of the power and judgment which these 
writers possess, by observing the general accuracy 
of their knowledge respecting the country whose 
secret policy they affect to understand, and whose 
downfal they are so willing to prognosticate. It 
i^y amuse the English reader to be informed 
that physicians wear long swords, and are always 
dressed in black; that our gentlemen who walk 
tiie streets on account of the accommodatioa 
which our pavement afibrds^ wear boots and spurs 
in the winter; that sugared meat appears regu* 
liurly at our tables; tlmt the Lord Mayor has 
whole turtles served up in their shells; that oa 
Christnas-day every perscm has at his table a. 
potage detestable^ composed of dry raisins and 
boiled prunes; that in ' the Bacchanalian exercise 
^ of toasting,' the lover gives his mistress* the mer- 
chant his correspondent, the clergyman his bishop, 
tbe bishop his primate, and the primate the Pro- 
testant cause,, ^et Von n^envore ainsi de la fapon. 
du monde la plus polie : that when you dine at aa 
Englishman's house, you know his politics by his. 
dinner ; a ministerial man gives you French rolls; 
at a patriot's you get only stale bread: the minis- 
terialist gives soup in his first course, and made^ 
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dishes; at an oppositionist's table you have an 
enormous piece of boiled beef, flanked with carrots 
boiled in water, and with cabbages seasoned with 
the same sauce! A huge hare, with gooseberry 
sauce, is an excellent patriotic dish: ministerial 
men drink French wines; an oppositionist and a 
friend of liberty would be disgraced were he not 
to prefer Port to Claret or Burgundy; and a good 
republican ought to get drunk with nothing but 
what is of home manufactory. The Presbyterians 
and malcontents dine always upon calve's head on 
the 30th of January, at the sign of the John the 
Baptist. Every body knows the fondness of the 
English for pugilistic exercises : ces sories de com* 
bats 8*appdlent boxes ; women, as well as men» 
crowd to see the box. The author of the Quinze 
Jours witnessed one of these exhibitions, at which 
many well-dressed women were present It is, 
however, due to this author, to say that he sets 
down nothing in malice, and has no other object 
in his inventions, (for such many of his adventures 
are,) than to excite a laugh. The box is an in* 
dispensable part of education, fieithers and mothers 
make their children fight in their presence; the 
professors do the same at schools and at the 
English colleges; and the boxers begin by butting 
like rams. Highway robbery is so common, that 
a purse is regularly prepared for the highwayman ; 
about twelve guineas is the common sum ; it is a 
sort of duty which custom has established in favour 
of the robbers. The highwaymen, however, are 
well bred and gallant; and a handsome woman 
is usually franked for a salute. Chaises full of 
police officers set out almost every evening from 
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London on a cruize, and the robbers, if taken, 
are hung upon the spot where the crimes were 
committed, fastened to the gallows, and left to 
figure there in their perukes and full dress ; for, 
gentle reader, every person who is" hanged ia 
£ng]and must be well shaved and dressed for the 
operation : he must have a peruke bien-frisSe^ a 
pair of white gloves, and a nosegay in his hand ! 
They usually go drunk with spirits to the gallows! 
but every criminal has the right of presenting a 
petition in person to the king ! 

The crebs at which Englishmen ruin themselves 
and their families by enormous bets, must, we 
suppose, be chibs. 'the amateurs outres of horse- 
racing, or ultra-men of the turf, are called black- 
legs, from the colour of their boots, which they 
never take off; and the BOnd-street loungers de- 
rive their appellation from that light repast in the 
middle of the day which they take in the eating 
shops, and which is called lounge. The patriots 
in England are called les anciens Wigths^ or, 
according to another authority, lea fFighs. This, 
however, is less curious than the accuracy of the 
French journalist, who quoted the Independent 
Whig by the title of La Perruque Independante, 
L*ile de Wtggh (from whence, perhaps, the pa* 
triots take the name) is the Cythera of the English, 
and the place of resort for stolen marriages. But 
the reader will by this time be disposed to cry Oke 
jam satis I and we may say with the poet, 

* So of enongh, enough ;. .and now no more.* 

The * Journal' of the French traveller, M. 
Simond, has^no blunders of this kind, no illibe- 
rality, no hostile feeling, and few prejudices of any 
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kind. The writer indeed^ being bora in France, 
having resided twenty years in America, and mar- 
lied an Englishwoman, was so connected with the 
^ree countries as to have the strongest moral 
veasons for wishing the prosperity of all. He 
spent two years in England without any other 
gbject than that of seeing the country : and few 
travellers have seen so much of it. His book has 
appeared under some disadvantages in England; 
ii was ushered into the world with a pert, puffing 
advertisement, and is disfigured with paltry prints 
containing some of the very worst representations 
•f noted places that we ever remember to have 
seeou There is also a self-sufficiency in the writer 
detracting something from the respect to which 
his general good sense largely entitles him ; he 
has Ro rdish for Handel, none fix Raflael or 
!Niccolo Foussin, none for Milton ; and he speaks 
eonteraptuously of the greatest musician, the 
greatest painters, and the greatest -poeU without 
i^uspecting any deficiency in his own ears and 
eyes and intellectual &eulties. Butiathe nttin^ 
^e book bears marks of an observant, candid, and 
intfilUgeat mind ; to other countries it will impart 
much information respecting the real state of 
England ; in this it must necessarily be read with, 
less interest than elsewhere ; but it is one of those 
works which derives value from time ; that which 
conveys no knowledge, and imparts little amuse- 
ment to the present generation, may communicate 
both when this age shall have passed away, and its 
momentous annals are become a tale of the times 
that are gone. 

Coming fix>m New York, and accustomed dur- 
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ing SO many years to American society, M. Simond 
compares what he saw in England rather with 
America than with his native country. He praises 
the comfort and cleanliness of his lodgings at 
Falmouth, one of the last places whejre an English^ 
man .would find either; but such accommodations* 
he says, would cost more in the smallest town in 
America, or in fact could not be had. He finds 
the servants not only more obliging and indua* 
trious than those in the New World, but as look* 
ing better pleased and happier than persons of tht 
same station in the land of political equality; 
where indeed the ostentation of what is as sub* 
stantially enjoyed in England serves only to excite 
vulgar insolence, and create feelingrs of discontent* 
The poor did not appear to him so poor as in other 
countries, and the most wretched cottages in our 
Devonshire village had a something which was 
wanting in America ; they were ' very poor in* 
.' deed, but the windows generally whole and clean; 

* no old hobs or bundles of rags stuck in as in 

* America, where people build but do not repair.? 
These marks of squalid poverty are to be found 
among us, but they are not frequent enough to 
meet the eye of a traveller. He thought ther« 
were far fewer children to be seen about th^ 
houses ;. . the old world is not less prolific thaa 
the new, and the children were probably at schocd 
or at work. Our rivers suffer by comparison with 
the Delaware^ and the Hudson, and the St. Law- 
rence. He repeats the story of a lady, who^ ask- 
ing an Englishman if they had ia England any 
rivers like the Seine, interrupted herself, and added 
laughingly, * How can I be so silly ? it is an island ; 
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there are no rivers!' And M. Simond adds, * I 

• really think the lady was not so very much in the 
' wrong/ He seems to think that the beauty of 
a river must be in proportion to its magnitude, 
Bnd so determined is he to see nothing beautiful 
in the rivers of an island, that when speaking of 
the prospect from Richmond Hill, he says the 
prospect would not be materially injured if the 
Thames were dried up, • and its muddy bed filled 
and sanded over.' It is no wonder that he has so 
little knowledge of pictures and of poetry ! that 
he should call the song of the nightingale * a lively, 

* pleasing, vulgar sort of melody ;' and say that 
Hamlet is * one of the most ill-conceived and in- 
> explicable of Shakspeare's plays/ Such opinions 
in all matters of taste might be expected in the 
toian who can see no beauty in the Thames at 
Richmond. Non omnes omnia posaumus; and 
it is well for us that we cannot; for if all men 
possessed the same powers, coveted the same ob- 
jects, and pressed forward after the same pursuits; 
there would be more bickering and jostling than 
there is in a world wherein, Heaven knows ! there 
is already but too much. The painter has no need 
of the musician's ear ; the musician stands as little 
in want of the paintei's eye: the analyzing and 
anatomizing spirit which the physical sciences de« 
mand would stifle the imagination and deaden the 
feelings of a poet ; while the man of business and 
the man of the world require only such talents as 
are the world's current coin, and bear the impress 
of the age. In some rare instances, indeed, the 
germs of every intellectual faculty seem to have 
been given in such proportions, that the gifted 
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possessor might have attained to pre-eminence in 
any line which he chose; but life is not long* 
enough to cultivate them all, and perhaps the 
mind, in this its limited sphere, has not scope for 
their developemeiH. If the ruling faculty does^^ 
not, like Aaron's rod, swallow up the rest (which ' 
it seems to do where great powers of calculation 
exist, or an extraordinary verbal memory,) yet, 
like trees in a thicket, that which shoots up with 
most vigour overtops the rest, and, by over- 
shadowing, dwarfs them. These remarks are 
applicable to the writer before us, by whose faults 
they have been suggested : he is a wretched con- 
noisseur, and a miserable critic, and, like most 
critics, presumptuous in proportion to his incapa-' 
city : but he reasons with candour and sagacity 
upon subjects within his reach, and we shall 
revert to his remarks, more especially to his po- 
litical observations, with the respect which they 
deserve. 

Laying aside his volumes for the present, we 
must notice those of Mr. Silliman, who visited 
Europe with the pleasant and honourable com-* 
mission to purchase philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, and books for Yale College in Con-* 
necticut. Coming in this character, the American 
traveller brought with him such feelings as be- 
came a man of letters and a member of that com- 
monwealth in which all distinctions of country 
should be forgotten, or remembered only when 
principles and paramount interests are at stake. 
His Journal represents England to the Americans 
as it is, and exhibits to the English a fair specie 
men of the real American character. For there 
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ure two distinct classes of people in America ; the 
descendants of those old settlers who carried with 
them habits of strict morality and austere religion^ 
and the modem swann of emigrants, renegadoes 
and refugees, who are neither incommoded with 
one nor the other. The former have outgrown 
the intolerance and bigotry of their ancestors, but 
retained their virtues, and embellished them by 
humaner manners; they have been born under 
the form of government for which their fathers 
sighed in secret, and are repubUcans as much by 
principle and duty, as by prejudice and inherit* 
ance. Of such persons the federal party is chiefly 
composed. ' It has on its side,' to use the worck 
of the Gallo-American traveller, *■ a decided majo- 
' rity of the talents, the wealth, and the gentility of 

* the country ; from all appearance, I might say, 

* of the morality also', .he adds, ' if I was not 

* aware that much may be placed to the account of 

* principles which are the effect of situation.' Most 
of the men who from principle bore arms against 
England during the revolution are now of this, 
which is the English party, to which Washington 
himself adhered during the last years of his Ufe. 
But this party is as inferior in nmnbers as it is 
superior in every moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tion to the democrats, as they style themselves. 
Many of these are descended from persons who 
left England, not on account of their virtues, nor 
for their good deserts; a large proportion are 
emigrants of the present generation ; of this class 
xmdoubtedly there are many who left their native 
country in the hope of bettering their condition 
by honest and honourable industry; others to 
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whom error only is imputable, who imagmed that 
more liberty must be enjoyed under a republican 
government than, in their imagination, existed 
here ; but there are also political desperadoes 
whose revolutionary schemes had been frustrated 
et home, . . refugees, not for conscience-sake, nor 
for any principle, political or religious, but for the 
sake of escaping their creditors and the laws of 
.their country ; adventurers of the worst descripJ- 
lion, men of no fortunes, or of broken ones, with 
principles as loose as their allegiance, inflamed 
hearts and blasted characters^ . . the disgrace of the 
country which they have left, and the pest and 
scandal of that which has received them. It is 
certain that far the greater number of those news- 
papers which laboured so assiduously to create a 
war between England and the United States, and 
which during that war endeavoured not less assi* 
duously to exasperate it by every imaginable meanfi 
of insult and audacious falsehood, were edited, not 
by Americans, but by emigrants, Scotch, Irish, 
and English. 

Mr. Siiliman is a good representative of the 
best American character. He is republican 
enough, while he admires the cheerfulness ind 
willingness of the servants in England, to 
consider the surly manners of the same class in 
America, and ' the sullen salvo for personal dig" 
* nity^ with which they render their services, as 
proceeding from a cause which a patriot would 
not wish to remove, < . the multiplied resources and 
superior condition of the lower orders in America. 
No person will dispute the position that lesser 
evils are to be disregarded when they necessarily 
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arise from a ^eater good ; that position, however, 
is not applicable here. The inconvenience, in it- 
self not inconsiderable, and of which ail Americans 
complain, arises from the absurd manner in which 
principles of political equality have been promul- 
gated ; and instead of being, as Mr. Silliman per« 
Buades himself, indicative of a happier state of 
things than exists in England, it is symptomatic 
of a most perilous disease in the body politic. 
Universal suffrage has literally mbde the people 
the sovereign in America; and the Gallo-American 
traveller has most ably pointed out the dangers 
which for that reason are in full view. Governors 
must obey the sovereign people or be dismissed, . . 
but the sovereign people are the multitude, and 
the multitude are the poor ; they envy the rich ; 
and in America there is nothing to soflen in- 
equality of wealth ; . . no ties of hereditary respect, . . 
no gradations of rank, . . scarcely any distinction but 
the broad and perilous one between the poor and 
the rich. The measures of government in Ame- 
rica must therefore be unfavourable to the rich, 
and consequently to commerce, which is in that 
country the only road to riches. 

* A little more poverty in the multitude,' says 
this judicious writer, • and property will fall an 

* easy prey by such means as an income tax as- 

* sessed arbitrarily by commissioners in support of 

* any popular measures, .. by the establishment of 

* a national paper money, . . by a mcucimum, per- 

* haps. The insecurity of property will then ope- 

* rate, as it has done everywhere, in Turkey, in 

* Persia, for instance, and in a less degree in 

* those parts of Europe where the government 
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* could raise arbitrary taxes on industry, and 

* where the administration of justice was de- 

* pendent. The insecurity of property is invariably 
' followed by relaxation of industry and improve* 
' ments, ignorance and rudeness, and finally the 
f establishment of a simple arbitrary government. 

* It is no new observation, that every revolution 
'' contains the seeds of another most opposite in 

* its nature, and scatters them behind it. We have 

* yet to see what is to spring up in America from 

* a purely popular revolution.* 

Mr. Silliman is disgusted with our Vauxhall, 
und with the open and scandalous, immoralities by 
which the London theatres are . disgraced ; the 
principles which call forth this condemnation may 
be derived from the old Puritans, but they are 
well founded ; and well regulated minds must ac- 
knowledge that the censure is but too well de- 
served. The prejudices of a white man who has 
been accustomed to the sight of slavery exist in 
him still so strongly, that he is disgusted at the 
catastrophe of Inkle and Yarico in the play^, and 
nvishes it were possible * to extricate Mr. Inkle,' 
AS he calls him, ' from so unpleasant an embar- 
*• rassment as that of acknowledging a sable female 

* for his wife,' which, he says, in a great measure 
•destroys the moral effect of the story. This is 
language which we should not have expected 
from a moral and religious man; but it shews 
how impossible it is to breathe without injury an 
atmosphere contaminated with slavery. Our young 
^ntry appeared to him ' probably the handsomest 

• The afterpiece that Bight happened to be Tom Thamb, and Mr, 
CliUiiDan gravdy criticises it as if it were » serious eompoutioB, 

U 
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* men on earth ;' this he ascribes in great measure 
io their habits of activity, which keep them ii^ 
florid health, and to the * correctoess' of theft 
dress. There is less finery, he says, than in 
America, and very few f^ps; ' the footmen ar^ 

* almost the only coxcombs seen in London.'. • 
Mr. Silliman, it is to be feared, did not happen td 
pass through Bond-street or St James's at the 
fashionable hours. 

In the country he is struck with the great 
similarity of our domestic manners to thoae of 
New England, and espresses his surprise ' that a 

* lapse 0^ almost two centuries, and a state of 

* things in many important particulars so widely 

* different, sliould not liare produced a greater 

* deviation in the new country from the original 
' manners and habits of the patient island.' This 
we rejoice to hear : for assuredly no manners weie 
ever more favourable to the deveiopement of our 
moral and intellectual nature, nor more conducive 
to private happiness and public weai, than the 
domestic mwiners of England. Wherever these 
seeds are sown they will bring forth the same fruits; 
and the best wish that can be formed for mankiiid 
is, that they may be disseminated as widely aft 
possible. Profligate demagogues, the renegadoes 
of one country and the pests of both, may assist 
an infatuated faction to excite and foster in the 
Americans a hatred towards England; but it is 
an unnatural hatred,, .a monstrous enmity,, .for 
no circumstaxice caji possibly destroy the bonds 
ot affinity between the two nations; they have 
lisped the same mother- tongue, they have been 
fed at the saise breasts of religion, they deiivip 
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tlieir knowledge from thie same reservotrs and 
fountain springs ; they communicate in the same 
bread of life. The American is indebted to £ng^ 
land for every thing which has humanized, every 
thing which may adorn, every thing which caa eor 
poble his character: and that tlie old Americans,* • 
the genuine people of the country, .feel this, is 
evinced by the volumes before us. England is to 
them what Italy and Gieece are to the classical 
ficholar, what Rome is to the Roman Catholic, and 
Jerusalem to the Christian world. Almost every 
hamlet, says Mr. Silliman, has been the scene of 
some memorable action, or the birth-place of some 
distinguished person. It is interesting to observe 
this feeling, and trace its manifestation in a writer 
who makes no ostentation of his feelings, and 
who never disfigures his plain aad faithful journal 
hy any affectation of eloquence or of sentimenl. 
He visited Thomson's grave at Richmond, the 
house in which he bad resided, and the summer- 
liouse in the garden where lie composed many of 
his poems. He wished cdso to visit Pope*s villa, 
and his grotto, and his willow, which had not thep 
been cut down ; but ' positive orders' bad been 
given that no person should see the hous^, and 

* we were obliged/ he says, * to content ourselves 

* wkh merely an external view of a building which 

* was once honoured by the prasence of the illu9- 
' trious bard. 1 make no reflections,' ke adds, ' on 

* (Sir John Briscoe, the present possessor: he may 
^ have the best reasons tor this seemingly illiben^l 
^4x»duct.' At Hampton Court h^ was im^eat 
«rith a thought * pajrtaking at once of moral giaA- 

* deur and of grateful melancholy, that he was 

u 2 
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* actually in a palace, and that kings, queens^ 
*' and illustrious men had trod the boards that 

* were then beneath his feet' He describes to 
his countrymen the colour, the flight, and the 
song of the skylark, * so much celebrated by the 

* poets;*, .and the Tower guns, * of which they 

* read so often in the newspapers,' and which in 
latter years have so often excited the proudest 
feelings of patriotism and joy in every true Eng- 
lishman within hearing of their triumphant sounds 
An American who remembers that he is English 
by descent, langiiage, and religion, . . that is to 
say, by every tie of moral and intellectual relation- 
ship, . . may be envied for his sensations in England. 
Greece and Italy, however interesting the recol- 
lections which they awaken, and however sublime 
the thoughts and feelings which they may call 
forth, .give also a melancholy sense of earthly in- 
stability, and force upon us a humiliating contrast 
between elder and later times. But England, in 
the full glory of arts and arms, in the plenitude 
of her strength and the exuberance of her wealth, 
in her free government and pure faith, just laws 
and uncorrupted manners, public prosperity and 
private happiness; England, in each and all of 
these respects, presents an object not to be paral- 
leled in past ages or in other countries,, .an object 
which fills with astonishment the understanding 
mind, and which the philosopher and the Christian 
may contemplate not only with complacency but 
with exultation, with the deepest gratitude to the 
Almighty Giver of all good, and the most animat- 
ing hopes for the further prospects and progress 
of mankind. 
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On his first entrance into London, the ' City 
^ of Cities,' as he justly calls it, the American tra* 
Teller, who had been long anticipating the emotions 
which he should then experience, was not a little 
disappointed at finding himself perfectly unmoved; 
but he soon discovered the comfort of its accom* 
modations, so different from those which an Ame- 
rican city affords to a stranger, and found all the 
gratification which he had expected in beholding 
the capital of this great empire and its objects of 
ancient or modern interest : unlike in this to the 
Gallo- American writer, who, when he speaks of 
an old city, says that it is * consequently* ugly; 
but that writer is as uniformly unfortunate in all 
Observations connected with taste, as he is judi- 
cious in his general remarks. The contrast be^ 
tween these writers in taste and in feeling ia 
curiously shewn by their remarks upon Oxford, 
M. Simond says, ' it looked old, dusty, and 
^ wormeaten, the streets silent and deserted.' 

* No place,' says Mr. Silliman, * ever impressed 

* me with such feelings of admiration and awe, 
^ and I presume it is without a parallel in the 
^ world. Instead of the narrow and dirty lanes 

* of trading towns, and the confused noise of 

* commerce, there are spacious and quiet streets, 

* with fine houses of stone. The whole town 

* has an unrivalled air of magnificence and dig* 
^ uity.' M. Simond accredits the refuted calum- 
nies of what he is pleased to call ' a certain illus- 

* trious literary association,' . . to wit, certain vniters 
in the Edinburgh Review, . . and says that when 
Oxford ceased to teach exploded doctrines, it 
taught nothing at all in their stead. Mr. Silliman, 
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(m the eontraiy, inquires fiirther, wftd id better 
satisfied, and affirms that the English untrersitk^ 
hare been greatly misrepresented in America^ 
They cannot, he says, be fairly compared with ther 
more circumscribed institutions in his own coon- 
try :« .if the parallel were to be made, it should 
be with some individual college, and then the 
American institutions would have less reason to 
i^hrink from the comparison ; . . * oomparatiyely hia 
' own colleges are more respectable than he had 

* imagined, although in many things certainly in* 

* ferior.' We cordially join him in the hope and 
Expectation that the American colleges will be^ 
eome more and more honourable and useful t€^ 
their country. Let the seeds of knowledge and 
improvement be sown where they will, the frutta 
are for all mankind. 

Mr. Silliman acknowledges that the literary men 
of England write their language with more purity 
than most literary men in America, and that iif 
England gross blutiders at the bar and in Parlia- 
ment are not so common as in the American Con- 
gress and courts of law : but he insists (and hi 
italics) that the English language is more cor*' 
TecUy spoken at this time by the mass of the 
American, than by the muss of the English n«- 
iion. This assertion is founded upon a common 
and easy mistake as to the nature of provincial 
dialects, and upon a curious fact in the history of 
language. There are no provincial dialects m 
America ^ emigrants from all parts of Great Bri- 
tain have met there« and intermixed with eacb 
6ther, and with natives of the country ; the peou^ 
liarities of dialect have necessarily been meltad 
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down into the general speech, which is common 
English; and this is the language, therefore, 
which all children learn as their mother-tongue. 
The low-bred Londoner does not transmit his 
Tulgar shibboleth, and the child of the Northum- 
brian is free from the burr which sticks in the 
throat (^ his father. Dialects can only be pre* 
served by collective bodies speaking the language 
which they acquired in their youth ; they cannot 
therefore continue in promiscuous colonies. But 
there is a wide difference between provincial and 
irulgar dialects ; the former is only a different and 
antiquated form of our genuine speech, and aa 
such it is recognized, whenever men of genius 
have thought proper to write in it. Without re- 
ferring to earlier or inferior writers, it is sufficient 
to mention Burns, . . a poet of such exquisite feli- 
city» that his writings are reUshed by persons who 
are obliged to study them as a foreign language. 
And in the * Antiquary,' and the other novels from 
the same masterly hand, the mixture of northern 
dialects, which considerably impedes the pleasure 
of a south-country reader, must, in a far greater 
degree, enhance the delight with which these tales 
are perused by persons who are familiar in what 
we may be allowed to call our Doric dialect« 
Vulgarisms, on the contrary, are always offensive, 
and must exist wherever ignorance and vulgarity 
are found : from these, which are the real corrup- 
tion of language, it is not possible that America 
should be more free than England. There are 
other corruptions which arise from fashion, affec- 
tation, and the various causes which are always 
operating to vitiate the stjle of the day and debase 
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literature : these also will be found in both coun^ 
tries, and plentifully in both ; the crop of weeds 
is one which never fails. With regard to Ameri-r 
canisms, as they are called, it would be unphilo*- 
sophicat in the extreme to condemn them by 
wholesale, as contraband. No author ever shackled 
himself by more absurd restrictions (not.even the 
Lipogrammatists, or those who built altars and 
hatched eggs in verse) than Mr. Fox, when he re-^ 
solved to use no other words in his history than 
were to be found in Dryden. The vocabulary of 
a living language never can be limited ; new 
words will frequently be set afloat, and if they are 
struck in the mint of analogy, . . if the standard be 
lawful, and the die good, they must become cur- 
rent coin. Such words, whether we receive them 
from America, or America from us, enrich the 
language, of which we are joint heirs, and which 
is the common wealth of both. 

It is observed by Mr. Silliman, that the opi-. 
nions of the English concerning his country are 
in violent extremes, America being with some 
another name for barbarism and anarchy, and 
with others for overflowing liberty, plenty, and 
happiness. There are individuals, he says*- 
^ whose admiration of America knows no bounds* 

* . . whose language concerning us is always that 

* of extravagant encomium, and who heap odium* 

* upon their own country in proportion as they 

* exaggerate the advantages of ours.' In the 
course of his travels, he fell in with Winterbotham»- 
the dissenting minister, who being imprisoned in 
the early part of the French Revolution, for uttering 
sedition in a sermon, occupied the time of his coq-i 
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finement in the compilation of a history, or more 
properly an account, of America. Winterbot-? 
ham's was a hard case : he himself always denied 
having used the expressions for which he was 
found guilty, and it was the firm belief of his 
friends and of his congregation, that he had been 
convicted upon false evidence: it is the more 
honourable to him, that being thus an aggrieved 
man, he should afterwards have condemned him- 
self for entering into the views of the political 
reformers. ' I heard him say/ says Mr. Silliman, 

* that he considered the views of his old coadjutors 

* as hostile to religion and the best interests of 

* mankind ;' and in proof of this, he related a 
number of anecdotes concerning the communica- 
tions made to him by his associates in Newgate, ^ 
who had fallen into like condemnation, * One of 

* them told him that his views and those of his- 

* friends were not confined to the reformation of* 

* the government^ and that when afiairs should 
^ come into their hands, not a public teacher of 

* religion should be suffered to exist.' Winter-' 
botham, who had not contemplated such extremi-^ 
ties, resolutely replied, * Sir, I am a preacher ;- 

* and the moment I get free from prison, I shajt 

* preach again.' * Then, Sir,' replied his companion , 

* I will be the first to plunge a dagger into your- 

* bosom.' This fact alone ought to prove what 
indeed no reflecting person can doubt, that if the 
fabric of government in this country were to be- 
overthrown, the English Revolution would have its 
Robespierres and its Heberts; its proscriptions 
and persecutions; a course as bloody as that' 
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which we have witnessed in France ; and, in alt 
pmbability, a far more deplorable termination* 

We will quote one more anecdote from Mr. Sil« 
liman, and in his own words. He relates it upon 
the authority of a very venerable and respectable 
man, to whom he was introduced at Edinburg^h ; 
who was an early and intimate friend of Dn 
Witherspoon ; and to whom those letters on the 
education of children, which are printed in Dr. 
Witherspoon's works, were originally written* 
This gentleman Mr. Silliman may well have 
thought old enough to have known the fact, and 
respectable enough to be entitled to full belief. 

* It seems that Hume received a religions 
^ education from his mother, and early in life was 
^-the subject of strong and hopeful religious im* 

* pressions ; but as he approached manhood they 
^ were effaced, and confirmed infideUty succeeded. 

* Maternal partiality, however alarmed at first, 

* came at length to look with less and less pain 
^ upon this declension, and filial love and reve- 
*'rcnce seem to have been absorbed in the pride 
**of philosophical scepticism; for Hume now ap* 
V plied himself with unwearied and unhappily with 

* successful efforts, to sap the foundation of hiEr 

* mother^s faith. Having succeeded in this dread- 

* ful work, he went abroad into foreign countries ; 
' and as he was returning, an express met him in 
^ Lfondon, witji a letter from his mother, informing 
*■ him that she was in a deep decline, and could 

* not long survive ; she said she found herself 
' without any support in her distress ; that he 

/had taken away that source of comfort upon 
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' whkrh in all esses of affliction she used to rely* 

* and thai she now found her mind sinking (nto 

* despair : she did not doubt thai her son would 
^ afford her some substitute for her religion, and 

* she conjured him to hasten to her, or at least to 

* send her a letter, containing such consolations 

* as philosophy can afford to a dying mortaL 
^ Hume was overwhelmed with anguish on re- 
^oeiving this letter, and hastened to Scotland, 

* travelling day and night ; but before he arrived, 

* bis mother expired. No permanent impression 

* seems however to have been made on his mind 

* by this most trying event ; and whatever re- 

* morse he might have felt at the moment, he 
^ soon relapsed into his wonted obduracy of heart* 

This anecdote, if it were authentic, would have 
shewn what many anecdotes which are undoubt- 
edly true have exemplified, how false philosophy 
restores the sting to Death, and gives again the 
victory to the Grave. 

But Mr. David Hume, the historian's nephew, 
has proved the story to be false, by unquestionable 
datos, and by a circumstance noticed in the manu- 
script memoirs of the late Dr. Carlisle, *• an emi- 

* nent clergyman of the Scottish church, and 

* friend of the historian.' The circumstance, 
interesting in itself and decisive upon the sub* 
ject, is thus related in the manuscript, as by this 
gentleman transcribed*. ' When David and the 

* Hon. Mr. Boyle, brother of the late Earl of 

• In a letter to the Editor of the Quarterly Review, where (in th« 
paper now republished) this anecdote had been quoted from Mr. SiUi- 
ifiao'B Trafels, in the belief of its authenticitjr. 
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* Glasgow were both in London, at the period 

* when DavicPs mother died^ Mr, Boyle hearing of 

* it, soon after went into his apartment, for they 

* both lodged in the same house, where he found 

* him in the deepest affliotion, and in a flood of 

* tears. After the usual topics of condolence, 

* Mr. Boyle said to him, " My friend, you owe 

* this uncommon grief to your having thrown 

* off the principles of religion : for if you had 
^ not, you would have been consoled by the 
*• firm belief, that the good lady, who was not 

* only the best of mothers, but the most pioits 
' of Christians^ was completely happy in the 
' realms of the just.** To which David replied, 

* " though / throw out my speculations to enter- 
' tain and employ the learned and metaphysical 

* world, yet, in other things, I do not think so 
^ differently from the rest of mankind as you 
^ imagine." 

Hume is an author from whose high and well- 
deserved reputation it is very far from our wish to 
detract; he is a most able and delightful writer; 
and a very sagacious one upon all points in which 
a sense of religion is not required. But his 
nephew has been strangely mistaken in supposing 
that by relating this story he should repair tKe 
wrong which the American traveller had offered to 
the historian's fame ; for surely, the true anecdote 
(though of a less painful kind) is as little credita- 
ble to him as the false one. If he were conscious 
of a latent belief in those truths which are neces- 
sary for our consolation and support in the hour 
of affliction, as they are for our direction and our 
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only abiding comfort at all times, his excuse for 
endeavouring to shake the faith of others would 
be the less^ and his sin proportionally the gpreater. 
The Due de Levis Uiinks that there is little 
for the infidel philosophy to do in £ugland. The 
people of that country, so * renowned for the rec- 

* titude of their judgement/ had, in his opinion, 
been * cured of the deplorable follies of puritanism, 

* even before the Revolution of 1 688 ; and at this 

* time it is not necessary to live long in England 

* for discovering that theism is the most common 

* religious opinion,' and that the Establishment is 
suppoiled and respected merely as a useful insti- 
tution. The Duke seems to believe that he com- 
pliments the English by delivering this opinion. 
Were it well founded, there would be no hope of 
that stability in our political constitution which 
the writer thinks certain. There are but three 
changes, he says, which the English constitution 
can undergo: it may become an absolute mo- 
narchy, the Parliament either being destroyed, or 
retaining only a nominal existence ;.. it may be* 
come an aristocracy, the monarchy being aboUshed, 
and Parliament uniting in itself the executive and 
legislative powers ; . . or it may become a demo- 
cracy, administered by revocable and temporary 
representatives, the monarchy and the peerage be- 
ing abolished. The Duke proceeds to shew with 
sufficient force, the reasons which render the two 
first of these changes in the highest degree im* 
probable ; the other alternative he dismisses with 
contempt : it is so Uttle probable, he says, and 
such a government has so little analogy with the 
ixianners, the habits, and the prejudices of our old 
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Europe, th«i he shall not dwell upon it;.. it 
would evidently be nothing more than a state of 
anarchy and transition. That indeed is certain ; 
audi a system, wherever it exists, can only foe a 
atate of anarchy and transition ; . .but is it equally 
eertain that we are in no danger oi being broug^ 
into that state? 

' One thing,' says tlieGallo- American observer, 
M« Simond, * surprises us more and more every 

* day,, .it is the great number of people who dis<- 

* approve, not only the present measures of mr^ 
' nisters, but the form and constitution of the 
^ government itself It is stigmatized as vicious, 

* corrupt, and in its decay, without hope or remedy 

* but in a general reform, and in fact a revolution. 

* It appears to me that the friends of the admi- 
' nistraUon, and of all administrations, are in a 

* small minority : of the other two parties, one 
' does not seem disposed to approve of any adr 
' mittistntion, and neither of the present. This 
' is a most alarming state of things ; a spark 
' might set the whole political machine in a blasse ; 
'and yet looking around at the appearance of all 

* things, it seems a pity that so much good should 
' necessarily be abandoned in pursuit of better* 
' and by the means of a revolution. Every body 
^ disclaims a revolution a la Fran^aise; but who 
' is so presumptuous as to iancy a revolution* when 

* once begun, can be guided nnd stopped at plea- 

*6UI«?' 

The question is easily answered s evary revo- 
lutionaiy faction, and every revolutionary iewier ; . * 
witness the Constatutionalista and the Oirondistes, 
and the Cordehers, and the Jacoblnes in Franea ; 
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witoefls La Fayette* Brissot, Petion, Danton, and 
Robespierre. 

These were the iSrst feeling of a judidouff, 
dispassionate, and perfectly impartial observer. Ais 
he remained longer in England, and travelled 
farther from the metropolis, he thought that the 
iBpirit of discontent was in great measure eonfined to 
JLondon ; and that in the country fewer persona 
apoke of revolution, either to wish or fear tt, or 
believe the people ripe for it. By this time he 
began to understand something of the excess to 
wl^h the spirit of party is carried in England, to 
the destruction of all sense of right and wrong, 
honour, veracity, patriotisoi, and principle of every 
J^ind ; but in supposing tliat the public themsei ves 
saw this in the same light, M. Simond was mis^ 
taken : ' party writers/ he says, speaking in par- 
ticular of the anarchist journals, ' are not believed 

* mnoere, ai»d without that belief there is no real 

* persuasion.' This is true as far as it regaida 
the weil-infermed class of society with whom the 
traveller conversed, and from whom be forms bis 
judgment; but it is not to this class that the 
apostles of anarchy direct their inflammatory dis- 
courses ; it is to the credulous, the ignorant, and 
the half-infermed, that they address themselves ; it 
is to the countrymen who sit round the ale-house 
fire, open-eared, sucking in sedition with their 
tobacco ; it is to the maaufacturers and journey- 
men, who believe in their weekly newspaper as 
they do in Leake's pills, and swallow both poisons 
with implicit faith ; it is to the great mass of an 
imeducaied people. That the great mass of our 

. population should be in a atate which renders them 
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the easy dupes of every mischievous demagogue, 
is not the fault of the present age ; we, at least, 
have seen and acknowledged the evil, and though 
no adequate measures have yet been adopted 
for remedying it, still a beginning has been made : 
but meantime the evil exists in its full force, and 
-we feel but too sensibly how the sins of the Others 
are visited upon the children, according to the just 
ordinance of Heaven and the usual course of 
human events. 

* The liberty of the press,* says M. Simond, * is 

* the palladium of English liberty, and at the same 

* time its curse,.. a vivifying and decomposing 

* principle, incessantly at work in the body politic. 

* It is the only plague, somebody has said, which 
'* Moses forgot to inflict on Egypt. This modem 

* plague penetrates, like the vermin of old, into 

* the interior of families, carrying with it defama- 

* tion and misery.' The private nuisance, however, 
has been in a great degree checked by the heavy 
damages which were awarded some years ago in a 
case of flagrant slander. Before that time the in- 
famous attacks which were made upon the cha- 
racters of women, married or unmarried, rendered 
this abuse a national disgrace. But the public 
evil continues, and exists in an aggravated degree. 

* There is not,' says the Americau traveller, * an- 

* other government in Europe who could long 

* withstand the attacks to which this is continually 

* exposed ;' and again, ^ the threatening storms 

* of faction hovering incessantly over the British 

* horizon,, .the exaggeration of debates,, .the mis- 

* representation of party papers, . • give to this 

* country the appearance of being perpetually on 
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* the brink of revolution.' In his judgement the 
danger is more apparent than real, because military 
usurpation is impossible in a country like England, 
where the people are, by long habit and principle, 
averse to a military system ; and because an am- 
bitious reformer would find himself installed as 
minister by his success, and must then inevitably 
discover that the reforms concerning which he had 
long and loudly declaimed are impracticable. This 
indeed is certain. But it is not of usurpation that 
we are in danger ; . . usurpation, whether civil or 
military, is one of the latter stages of revolution ; 
and overturn ! overturn ! overturn ! is as much 
the maxim of the reformers, as it is the text of 
the Luddites, their practical disciples. However 
willing some among our demagogues might be to 
enact the part of Lord Protector, their leaders 
resemble Cromwell as little in their talents as in 
their private morals; for Cromwell, though he 
continued to bear the semblance of enthusiasm 
after he had ceased to be an enthusiast, was al- 
ways a religious man, and exemplary in all the 
domestic relations of life. The danger is, that we 
may be brought into a state which ultimately 
renders usurpation practicable, and disposes the 
great majority to submit to it willingly, or even 
gladly, for the sake of security, which must ever 
be their chief desire, as it is indeed the first object 
of civil society. Six years have elapsed since this 
writer thought the danger was * more apparent 

* than real.' During that interval great changes 
have taken place. We were then involved in a 
war, the longest, the most arduous, and ultimately 
the most triumphant, in which this country was 

X 
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ever engaged. The tide of that war had not yet 
begun to turn in our favour ; but although the 
Northern prophets predicted our defeat as in- 
evitable, and declared that no man ' above the 

* level of a drivelling courtier, or a feeble fanatic, 

* could look at the contest without trembling every 

* inch of him for the result ;' and though Lord 
Wellington was vilified week afler week by the 
foul-mouthed and ignorant journalists of an au- 
dacious faction, and his military talents held up to 
contempt, the events of the war at that time oc- 
cupied the largest share of public attention ; the im- 
pulse which its expenditure gave to manufactures 
and agriculture employed all hands in profitable 
activity, and every heart, which was not cankered, 
took a lively interest in the just and honourable 
cause of its country. Never was any war ter- 
minated more gloriously. From the mouth of the 
Tagus to the Garonne, the French were beaten 
inch by inch, and this career of military achieve- 
ment was concluded by a victory of which it is no 
exaggeration to say that it has dimmed the splen- 
dour of all former fields, and that it will be re- 
membered to the honour of the British name, as 
loni^ as the name and the language of Britain 
shall endure. Peace had been the desire of all 
parties; the rulers and the sound part of the 
people looked to it as the object of the war ; the 
factious clamoured for it, some from the mere 
principle of opposition, which implies the absence 
of any other principle ; some, perhaps, from mis- 
taken notions of humanity ; and others, the self- 
styled friends of liberty, from an unnatural and 
traitorous attachment to the enemy of their counr 
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try. .that enemy a murderer, a iiberticide, a mi* 
litary despot, the most faithless, the most ruthless^ 
the most prodigal of blood. Peace was at length 
effected, and as it ought to be; we won it in 
battle, and dictated the terms before the walls of 
Paris. This was a great and sudden change, and 
6uch a change, however desirable, however ne- 
cessary, however beneficial at last, could not occur 
without much immediate inconvenience. It was 
not our military departments alone that were 
upon the war establishment, it was every branch 
of trade, and every kind of industry which was in 
any way connected with the war or influenced by 
it. The ordnance, for instance, employed the 
foundries, the gunsmiths, &c. &c. ; these manu* 
factories called upon the iron and brass works, 
and the furnaces kept the colliers in activity : thus 
it was in every part of the great political machine 
{the most complicated that ever existed), wheel 
within wheel, and when one was checked, the ob- 
struction was felt through all. The whole annual 
war expenditure, to the amount of not less than 
forty millions, was at once withdrawn from circu- 
lation. But public expenditure is like the fountain- 
tree in the Indian paradise, that diffuses in fer- 
tilizing streams the vapours which it was created 
to collect and condense for the purpose of more 
beneficially returning and distributing them. A 
Tacuum was inevitably produced by this sudden 
diminution ; and the general dislocation which en- 
sued may not unaptly be compared to the settling 
of the ice upon a wide sheet of water : explosions 
are heard and convulsions are seen on all sides ; 
in one place the ruptured ice is dislodged and 

x2 
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lifted up, in another it sinks ; sounds inexpressible 
by langua^, and wilder than the bowlings of the 
wilderness, are emitted on every side, and thus the 
agitation continues for many hours till the whole 
has found its level, and nature resumes in silence 
its ordinary course. 

A like effect must always be occasioned by the 
transition from war to peace, different in degree . 
according as the war has been more or less pro^ 
tracted, and according to the scale on which it has 
been carried on. The transition from peace to 
war, so infinitely deplorable in other respects, brings 
with it less disturbance to the trading concerns of 
the community; those merchants whose dealings 
lie with the enemy are ruined, and credit receives 
a sudden shock, but the effects are partial and 
transitory ; and an increased activity produces an 
increased circulation, and on all sides a demand 
for labour. In the present case, many causes con- 
curred to aggravate the embarrassment which un- 
avoidably accompanied the return of peace. As 
the country had never before been engaged in so 
momentous a contest, the expenditure had been 
greater than any country had ever before sustained, 
and the exertions of every kind greater than evet 
had been made before by any known nation. We ' 
were at one time cut off from foreign supplies of 
grain, and we had to feed large armies in an 
unproductive land. Extensive tracts of ground 
which had hitherto lain waste, were therefore, at 
great expense, but with the prospect of an ade- 
quate return, brought into cultivation in all parts 
of Great Britain; on a sudden the question came 
upon us at the return of peace, whether we were 
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to open the ports, that provisions ^f every kind 
might become as cheap as possible for the good 
of the whole community, or whether the general 
^ood would not be better consulted by shutting 
them, and keeping up the price of agricultural 
produce, to save the agricultural interest from 
ruin. Here was a question which at first sight 
appeared simple to every man, whether he saw 
the black or the white side of the shield, and as 
plain as his own direct personal interest; but it 
belongs to the metaphysics of political economy, 
and is in reality infinitely complicated and infinitely 
difficult. And this point was not mooted for the 
discussion of speculative men to be considered at 
leisure and dispassionately investigated in indif- 
ferent times ; it was brought forward as a practical 
question of immediate vital importance, and debated 
with all the blind vehemence of private interest 
and popular prejudice. While the Com Bill was 
in debate, the evil which the landholders de- 
precated was going on ; and when the bill was 
passed, the proposed remedy which had been 
solicited so eagerly, and so violently opposed, 
produced no perceptible effect in either way. The 
dislocation had taken place in the natural course 
of things, and in the natural course things found 
their level,, .but while they were finding it, great 
inconvenience arose, and widely extended distress. 
The agriculturists received a severe shock ; the 
credit on which they used to rely was withdrawn, 
the markets fell, and ruin stared them in the 
face. 

A set of miserable sciolists have maintained that 
selfishness is the foundation of all our virtues as 
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well as of all our vices, the ruling passion and 
prime impulse of the best men as well as of the 
worst ; . , there is therefore no other diflerence, 
upon this philosophy, between Epictetus and Ti- 
berius, or Howard and Buonaparte, than that the 
one was a better calculator than the other. The 
opinion is not less execrable in morals than the 
principle itself is prejudicial when operating in 
ordinary life, whether as it regards individusds or 
communities. Heavy as the taxes were during 
the war, the rents of land were raised in more 
than an adequate proportion ; a disposition too 
generally prevailed to exact from the tenant the 
largest possible sum. When the revulsion took 
place, the tenant was equally disposed to make 
his advantage of the landlord, and demanded a 
reduction not less exorbitant than the former ad- 
vance. Each party, in its turn, endeavoured to 
profit to the uttermost by the unfavourable situar 
tion of the other,, .the standard of equity was 
disregarded. High rents, which were as much 
the consequence of moral as of political causes, 
of error as of circumstances, have had their share 
in producing the existing distress ; and those land- 
lords who had screwed them to the highest point, 
are the persons who now experience the most 
inconvenience ; where the advance had been 
moderate, the tenants were able to withstand a 
temporary pressure. The manufacturing. and com- 
mercial interests owe much of their embarrassment, 
in like manner, to the avidity with which immediate 
gain has been pursued. The iron trade, for in- 
stance, is one which has suffered most. Some 
years ago this was so lucrative a branch of busj- 
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ness, that great capitalists, and even men of rank, 
crowded into it ; men who were actually rich, and 
who in other times would have believed them* 
selves so, could not be contented with the safe 
and regular returns which their property would 
have yielded in land or in the funds, but for th<^ 
aake of enormous profit risqued it, making them* 
selves dependent upon chances and circumstances 
•which they could neither foresee nor control. Th« 
gain being in proportion to the extent of the works 
while it was a lucrative concern, every man ex* 
tended his works to the utmost ; the possibility of 
producing more iron than might be required was 
not taken into the account ; more therefore was 
produced than the country could consume, or than 
vent could be found for by exportation, and the 
trade was literally ruined by its prosperity, as 
overfeeding brings on disease in the animal body 
and death. 

This, though the most striking instance which 
could be given, is not the only one ; there are 
many articles with which the market both at home 
and abroad has been overstocked. For it must not 
be dissembled that both America and the conti- 
nental nations have learnt to manufacture for them^ 
selves many things for which they had been ac» 
customed to depend upon England. It is vain 
to imagine that improvements in machinery can 
for any length of time be confined to the country 
in which they are invented ; and attempts to pre* 
vent manufacturers from emigrating by penal sta- 
tutes, are not only oppressive, but inefficacious. 
Both men and machinery have found their way 
abroad \ the manufacturing system has struck rogt 
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there ; we may perhaps find out new markets (cer- 
fcainly neither enterprise nor activity will be want- 
ing in the search), but very many of the old ones 
are preoccupied^ and must continue to be closed 
against us. There is no ultimate evil in this : on 
the contrary, it would be easy to shew that great 
ultimate good must arise from it, both to ourselves, 
and to the general interests of mankind,, .from 
which no nation can separate its own with im- 
punity. But the unavoidable temporary conse* 
quences are disappointment and loss, with no in- 
considerable degree of embarrassment and distress. 
While other countries have thus been learning to 
manufacture for themselves (and this, it should be 
remembered, they would have done in peace as 
well as in war, and probably sooner in peace), 
improvements have continually been made in our 
machinery at home, all tending to diminish the 
necessity for human labour, . . here also is a great 
prospective good, and a great present evil ; the 
good permanent, the evil only for a season. And 
still further to lessen the demand for labour, when 
•Buflicient employment could not be found for 
adults, children have been taken from their mo- 
ther's side, from the sports which should have in- 
vigorated their bodies, and the schools which 
should have disciplined their mind and given them 
at least the rudiments of morality and religion, to 
be worked night and day amid the filth and stench 
of manufactories, to the sacrifice of enjoyment, 
health, morals,.. of all which distinguishes im- 
mortal man from brute animals, and all which 
Tenders life, .mere animal life, .desirable! These 
•coinciding causes have thrown upon the public a 
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vast number of persons, able and willing to work, 
but unable to obtain occupation, and this at a 
time when the landed interest on whom they are 
thrown are least able to support the burthen. 
And here it may be asked whether any real dimi- 
nution of the public expenditure has been effected 
by disbanding the ten thousand soldiers whom 
government more wisely wished to have retained 
in the service? The great and urgent evil being 
that so many hands are turned out of employ, it is 
manifest that none of these men can find employ- 
ment without standing in the place of others who 
want it, . . in other words, that the whole ten thou- 
sand must be thrown upon the country totidem 
numerisj though not totidem personis ; and if 
anything be saved by transferring them from the 
army estimates to the poor-rates, the paltry par- 
simony is more than counterbalanced by other 
consequential and obvious evils. 

Things were not in this state when M. Simond 
thought that the danger of political convulsion in 
this country was more apparent than real. Our 
agriculture was then in the highest degree flou- 
rishing, the revenue every year more productive 
than the last; trade, though fluctuating in its dif- 
ferent branches, pre-eminently prosperous on the 
whole : the proprietors of lands, in the observer's 
own words . . ' out of the vortex and safe at anchor ;' 
and the monied men eager ' to buy land, being a 

* safe property and a permanent revenue, and be- 

* cause there was an inundation of wealth in the 

* country.' Then also events of the utmost mag- 
nitude and moment were passing upon the great 
•politk^l stage ; every man was more or less Inte- 
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rested in the tremendous tragedy of war, and the 
eolumns of the factious journalists, our Brissots 
and Marats, Girondistes and Jacobines, . . Whigs, 
Ultra- Whigs, and downright Anarchists, were in 
great part occupied with the detail of passing 
events,. . so that, though they drugged every thing 
with poison, the venom itself was diluted, and 
there was less of it. Yet even then it was the 
first feeling of this judicious observer, that a spark 
might set the whole machine in a blaze; and when 
more knowledge of the country and of the people 
had lessened the force of his first impressions, and 
made him believe, as he hoped, that a state of 
things productive of such infinite good was in no 
danger of being subverted, he still perceived that 
no other government in Europe could long with* 
stand the attacks to which this is constantly ex* 
posed ; that the abuse of the press is the curse of 
English liberty, and that the press has in it a de- 
composing as well as a vivifying principle.. . Let 
us beware how we suffer the decomposing one to 
predominate! It has already been at work too 
successfully and too long. The outrages of the 
Luddites. . in consequence of which the manufac- 
turers are removing from Nottingham, and the 
next generation may perhaps see grass growing' 
in the streets of that now populous city, .were not 
occasioned by any grievances real or imaginarjs 
nor by any actual distress ; they have proceed^ 
from a spirit of insubordination, created, fostered, 
and inflamed by the periodical press. The agri- 
cultural riots were not occasioned by distress, . I 
the unhappy culprits who suffered for them under 
the sentence of the law were men of substancf. 
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It was not * Poverty and his cousin Necessity who 
* brought them to those doings,' and to that der 
plorable end;.. it was the spirit of factious dis- 
content, excited for the purposes of revolution by 
demagogue orators, and demagogue journalists^ 
who now do not even affect to conceal the object 
at which they aim. If one man instigates another 
to commit murder, the instigator, as well as the 
instrument, is punished : here the instruments 
alone have suffered, and the greater criminals pro- 
ceed with unabated or even increasing zeal in 
their endeavours to provoke fresh excesses, and 
hurry on fresh victims to destruction, without 
compunction for the past, and regardless by what 
means they may accomplish the consummation 
which they seek. 

This temper has been unequivocally shewn upon 
the present distress among the labouring and ma* 
nufacturing classes. Such numerous bodies of 
men having been thrown out of employ, every 
good man perceived the necessity of afl^rding 
them temporary relief, and the propriety of alle^ 
viating the poor-rates by voluntary aid, till alterar 
tive measures of permanent policy could be devised 
and brought into action for gradually removing a 
burthen that was becoming intolerable. It was as 
obviously expedient that this should be done, as 
that the surgeon should apply a tourniquet to the 
shattered limb till he can amputate it. And to 
this course common humanity and common sense 
instantly pointed. British feeling and British 
generosity have never been appealed to in vain. 
But in what manner has this appeal been an^ 
swered by the Ultra-Whigs and the Radical Ro- 
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formers, . . the knife and cautery men ? It is the 
old story of the needy Knife-Grinder and the 
Friend of Humanity, in which the Rights of Man 
are prescribed, and the Sixpence refused. What 
was there feigned^ in playful satire has been the 
exact course pursued by our demagogues, in the 
Uvowed hope that unrelieved distress may exaspe- 
rate the people against the government, and with 
the deliberate intention of inflaming the ignorant 
multitude, and setting them on. 

There was, according to our judgement, a great 
error committed by the distinguished and excellent 
persons in whom the subscription originated. The 
names and the donations of the dignitaries of our 
church were all that was required from them ; 
their personal appearance at a public meeting, and 
that meeting too in a tavern, was inconsistent 
vith their profession and their rank. When it is 
necessary for them to recommend charity by pre- 
cept as well as example, it should be by their pas- 
toral charges in their professional character, not 
by exposing themselves as individuals to a verbal 
t:ontest with faction and vulgarity. These obser- 
vations apply in part also to the Royal Personages 
who came forward upon the same occasion, with 
the same excellent motives, but, as it appears to 
us, with similar imprudence. Parliament is the 
place where their opinions may be delivered with 
dignity and effect. Public meetings should be left 
to those whose brazen fronts and brazen voices 
qualify them for such theatres : and were they left 
wholly to the orators of Palace Yard and the 
Common Hall, the spokesmen would not long be 
«ble to impose upon their auditors, credulous a^ 
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such auditors are ; they would quarrel amon^ 
themselves, each striving to he cock of the dung- 
hill ; the coarsest appetite would at length he 
palled by the offal with which these men diet it ; 
and even if the public, growing weary of the same 
endless declamation, should not discover the folly 
of some, the profligacy of others, and the mis^ 
representations and falsehoods of all, there would 
be no danger of their mistaking the character of 
such meetings, or imputing to them an undue 
importance. But when illiterate nl^n, listening to 
their weekly allowance of politics, hear that Princes 
and Primates, the highest characters and the most 
Sacred ones of the realm, have presented themselves 
at a tavern, to be contradicted, browbeaten, and 
hooted down by men some of whose names they 
had never heard before, and others who were 
better known for their misconduct than for any 
good deserts; when this extraordinary account. - 
prejudicial enough in the simple truth, is rendered 
still more so by the malicious manner in which the 
whole proceedings are represented to the advan-* 
tage of the demagogues, and by the revolutionary 
seasoning with which it is served up,, .is it not 
likely that their respect for what ought most to be 
respected should be sensibly diminished, and that 
they should suppose the revolution which is to 
render all ranks equal by pulling down the great, 
and elevating the low, has actually commenced? 

A provincial paper is now lying before us in 
which it is affirmed that a systematic revolution 
has been effected by the politics of Mr. Pitt. The 
liberties of the country having been overturned, 
and the whole wealth of the nation absorbed by 
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tftxaii<Hi, ' what the people are instigated by their 
*• sufferings to do afterwards^' the incendiary says. 
^ is not a Revolution ; it is the just and natural 

* effort of men to recover the possession of pros- 
^ perity for themselves and their posterity,, .it is 

* the uncontrollable exertion of a people striving 
^ to regain their rights, to exist as men, and to act 
' as a community. The scheme of public sub- 

* scription/ he says, ' is a specious mode of delu- 

* sion, which the honest and independent poor 

* even in the midst of their want justly regard as 
^ an insult The alle.viation of their miseries can 

* proceed only from the restoration of their rights 

* as men : patient endurance can never be the fate 
^ of this realm, . . we will not be still and die quietly 

* while a drop of vitality remains/ This is a 
chance specimen of the language which is at this 
time preached at public meetings, and has long 
been promulgated by the provincial as well as the 
London press. The orators and journalists of this 
active and noisy faction tell the poor that the sub- 
scription which would alleviate their immediate 
necessities is a mockery and an insult; and in- 
stead of giving them bread, or devising means for 
employing them in public works, they advise them 
to cry out for such measures and pursue such 
conduct as lead immediately to popular revolu- 
tion, . . of all curses the greatest which the Al- 
mighty in his anger could inflict upon this nation. 
One orator exhorts the people to refuse payment 
of the taxes; another recommends that the na- 
tional debt should be extinguished by a vote of 
parliament, .. parliament of course being previ- 
ously reformed, so that it may consist of repre- 
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nentatives who will not scruple at passing- such a 
Tote ; a third advises that the tithes be sold and the 
produce funded ; a fourth demands universal suf- 
frage ; . . and some of these united politicians engage 
sever to cease their exertions till they shall have 
obtained what they call speedy, radical and effec-- 
tual reform; . .patient endurance, they tell us, shall 
not be their fate, they will not be still, their cry 
shall be too general to be mistaken and too power- 
ful to be resisted. Were there any limits to hu- 
man folly and human wickedness, it would be 
incredible that there should be men erroneous 
enough, and criminal enough . . with the example 
of France before their eyes (fresh and reeking as 
those horrors are!) to hold forth language like 
this, and exert themselves zealously and persever- 
ingly to convince the mob that the physical force 
is in their hands, and that it is their own fault if 
they submit longer to be governed by the educated 
and intellectual part of their countrymen. Have 
these persons ever asked themselves what would 
be the consequence of the measures which they 
advise?, .if universal suffiage were established^ 
whether it would afford universal employment for 
the quiet and industrious part of the people as 
surely as it would for the worthless, the turbulent, 
the mischievous, and the wicked ?. . if the church 
property were seized, whether the title-deeds of 
the landholder would long be considered as giving 
him an indefeasible right to his estates?.. if the 
national debt were extinguished, whether the 
public would be benefited by the ruin of the funded 
proprietors, that is, whether the body would de- 
rive advantage from having one of the limbs pa- 
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ralysed ? and whether national prosperity be the 
natural and necessary consequence of national 
bankruptcy, the breach of national faith and the 
loss of national character ?. . finally, if the people, 
according to the advice of one of these popular re- 
presentatives, were to refuse payment of the taxes . • 
What then ? Let these men suppose themselves 
successful in their projects, and following in ima- 
gination the career of their ambition, ask them- 
selves this question at every step,, .what then? 
If they should succeed in instigating the people 
to resistance, to rebellion, to civil war, to revolu- 
tion, what then? What might be the conse- 
quences to this great, .this glorious .. this vene- 
rable country, He alone can tell without whose 
inscrutable will no calamity can befall us ; but the 
consequences to themselves may be foretold with 
perfect certainty, . . guilt, insecurity, fear, misery, 
ruin, unavailing repentance, violent death, and 
infamy everlasting. It was remarked by one of 
the numerous French demagogues who fell into 
the pit which they had digged, that Revolutions 
were like Saturn and devoured their own children. 

• Should there be a Revolution in the other world,' 
said Danton to one of his friends, when they were 
on their way to the guillotine, . . * take my advice 

• and have nothing to do with it!' Danton asked 
pardon of God and man for having instituted the 
Revolutionary Tribunal : it was only on the first 
anniversary of its institution that he was carried be- 
fore it to receive sentence himself, . . so short is the 
reign of a Revolutionist ! 

Perhaps if M. Simond had seen England under 
its present aspect, he might have thought that the 
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danger was real as well as apparent But there 
is a vis conservatrix in the state, and the pre- 
ventive means which exist are easy and efieetuaL 
It is only necessary to enforce the laws and to 
stop the progress of sedition by such punishment- 
as shall prevent a repetition of the offence,, .any 
other is absurdly inappropriate. . Let the sheriff 
and magistrates refuse to call such meetings as 
manifestly tend, and certainly are intended, to agi- 
tate the people. Let the civil power be strength- 
ened .wherever it is needful, by swearing in as con- 
stables every, man who is a known friend to good 
order; mobs would then be so speedily suppressed 
that the turbulent and misguided would not ven- 
ture to invade the -property of their neighbours 
and disturb the peace of the country. Arm the 
sound part of the people thus with the law,, .let 
them fully understand the power with which it 
invests them, and that, if they will stand by the 
law, the law will stand by them. Let it but be 
made known that * England expects every man to 
* do his duty,* and the sense of duty will be found 
as strong in men who are thus armed and called 
upon, as it proved at Trafalgar and at Waterloo. 
It is needless to observe how desirable it is, on 
every account, that the civil power should be pre- 
ferably employed wherever it is possible, . . and 
there are many cases where it may be effectually em- 
ployed in which military force could be of no avail. 
In the counties where the Luddites continue their 
combinations, it is the custom that, before any 
frames are broken, one of the committee waits on 
the owner of the machinery, ordering him to desist 
from using it, and in case of refusal threatening 
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*with the tdestmctikm of iiis property ;.. tiie 
L who oMTy this thveat are suffered quietly to 
depart ; the members of their ecnninittees owe 
4mowii, and the pnblic houses witere theyhofd . 
.i^Mtr sittings. Does the law steep, that tirase 
ihings are carried on in o^pen day? E}very mma 
/whose' property is in danger should be sworn in 
«fi '*a > constable, and every man ^so whom he 
should recommend as trustworthy: when tise well 
disposed are thus combined under the law, for the 
protection of peace and ordter, we shall cease to 
luar of '4epredatioiis which have too long dis- 
.^^raced'the country. And here we cannot refiraai 
from notidng the conduct «f those magistrates' in 
Ihe ^Eastern t;ounties, who capitulated with the 
qigricultural rioters, and not only, acceded to ' ti»e 
jdemaods of a mob, but even consented to deliver 
«p men' who had been apprehended in the act of 
-riotrag, and wei?e then in custody. fFbis was as 
Vagrant a breach of d«ity as it would be = in an 
o£^ser to desert hi? post, or turn his- baekupon^ <te 
lenemy «!• the hour of battle. The nation - has as 
much nght to krok for firmness ^mn its mag^t^rates 
as from itS's6klier»*and its sailors. 

M. Sintood ooocludes his joumiil with a paralUbl 
between the 'French and English nations, drawn 
*with moderation, discernment, and iu; the i^irit of 
good* will toiiwirds bo<ih. *We oaamot conchlde 
mtoie appropriately than by pursmng the pataMel, 
«End applying it to the state of England at^this 
time, and that Of 'France at the oommencemeAt'of 
the Revolution. We' have oar men Of rank, ! Mke 
the* Due de Eiron,^ who 'act ^m error Tfi^her than 
HKdtsign,. , bfitwhowould do^wdliofememberihat 
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the last words which he uttered upon the scaffold, 
were, ' I have been false to my King, my Order, 
* and my God!' We have those who unite in 
themselves wealth, fashion and talent, the gifts of 
fortune and of nature, like Herault Sechelles and 
St Just,. . but who like them are corrupted by evil 
principles and evil desires ; and who, if they were 
once ^ in blood,' would find * that sin must pluck 
on sin ;' we have our literatuli and philosophists 
like the Girondistes ; . .our lawyers like Barnave, 
only without his eloquence ; . . our Rabauts de St. 
JStienne who would fain exchange the dissenting 
pulpit for the tribune ;. . our professors of humanity 
like Robespierre who wrote a treatise against the 
punishment of death ; our journalists like Camille 
Desmoulins and Hebert; our Petions and San- 
terres; and if the season for indulging such dis- 
positions were arrived, our Marats, Billauds and 
Carriers would not be wanting. But on the other 
hand we have a moral and religious people sen- 
sible of the blessings which they possess ; a gentry 
who will stand by the law and exert themselves to 
maintain it ; a loyal army and navy ; a govern- 
ment which has raised us to the highest pitch of 
glory ; and a constitution which is the admiration 
and envy of the whole civilized world, which has 
been transmitted to us by our fathers, and which 
we will transmit to our children.. so help us 
God! 
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ESSAY ni: 

ON, THE STATE OF PUBLIG QEimON 
Airo THE- POLITICAL HEPORMERST; 



If the opinions of: profligate and' of misttfcldeifr 
meR may be thought to r^ect disgrace upoii< the 
nation^ of which they constitute a pmrt, it might 
verily be said that Bngknd: was never so mueil 
disgraced ' a& at this < time.' Never- befbfe had tlia 
coitntry beea engaged in so long-or so arduous >a 
stitiggle; n«verlnud any country, in. andent or in 
mo^ra tioiesv made s«ch great and , perscTmn^ 
^oertioBs;- never bad any country displayed mote 
perfeet magnanimity, and scarcely ever had anjF 
cofntest been, terminated with such consnmmaie 
and transcendent glory:, .this at< least is univei^ 
sally acknowledged;. . it is confessed as much by 
the rage and astonishment of the ferocious revolcH 
tionist, and the ilUdisgaised regret of a party 
whom the events of the war have stultified as wdl 
assowred, as by the gratitude and ladmiration of 
all true Britons^ and of the wise and the good 
throughout the civilized world. Yet at this time^ 
when the plans of governmeRt have be«i sucoes»» 
fttl beyond all former example^. , when the ol^eei 
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of a twenty years* war. . the le^timate object of a 
just and necessary war,, .has been attained, and 
England, enjoying the peace which she has thus 
bravely won, should be left at leisure to pursue 
with undistracted attention those measures, which, 
by mitigating present evils and preventing crimes 
in future, may, as far as human means can be ef- 
fectual, provide for an increasing and stable pros- 
perity;, .at this time a cry of discontent is gone 
ferth, the apostles of anarchy take advantage of a 
temporary and partial distress, and by imposing 
upon the ignorance of the multitude, flattering 
their errors and inflaming their passions, are ex- 
citing them to sedition and rebellion. 

During the great struggle between Charles I. 
and his parliament, the people required an ap- 
pearance at least of devotion and morality in their 
leaders; no man could obtain their confldence 
unless he observed the decencies of life, and con- 
formed in his outward deportment to the laws 
of God and man. There was much hypocrisy 
among them as well as much fanaticism, but the 
great body of the nation were sincerely religious, 
and strict in the performance of their ordinary 
duties ; and to this cause, more than to any other, 
is it owing that no civil war was ever carried on 
with so few excesses and so little cruelty, so that 
the conduct of the struggle was as honourable to 
the nation as the ultimate consequences have been 
beneficial. It is a melancholy, and in some re- 
spects an alarming thing, to observe the contrast 
at the present crisis, when the populace look 
for no other qualification in their heroes than ef- 
frontery and a voluble tongue. Easily deluded 
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they haye always been ; ' but - evil -minded and' 
insidious men, who in former times endeavoured 
to deceive the moral feelings of the multitude, have. 
now laboured more. wickedly and more successfully/ 
in corrupting them. - Their favourite shall have a' 
plenary dispensation for as many vices as he can. 
afford to entertain, and as many crimes as he mayi 
venture to commit ; so he. will but harangue against 
the government and insult the Prince Regent, 
they wink at the breach of a commandment, and 
are ready, as far as their sovereignty extends, to 
annul the verdict of a jury. Among them sedition 
stands in the place of charity and covereth a mul- 
titude of sins. 

Were it not that the present state of popular 
knowledge is a necessary part of the process of 
society, a stage through which it must pass in its 
progress toward something better, it might reason- 
ably be questioned whether the misinformation of 
these times be not worse than the ignorance of 
former ages. For a people who are ignorant and 
know themselves. to be so, will often judge rightly 
when they are called upon to think at all, acting, 
from pommon sense, and the unper verted instinct 
of equity. But there is a kind of half knowledge 
which seems to disable men even from forming a 
just opinion of the facts before them,.. .a sort of 
squint in the understanding . which prevents it 
from seeing straightforward, and by which all 
objects are distorted. Men in this state soon 
begin to confound the distinctions between right 
and wrong ; farewell then to simplicity of heart,, 
and with it farewell to rectitude of judgement I 
The demonstrations of geometry indeed retain 
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tbcia fbnee with tlMO^ fortlMy ai^ groBs«Bd tA»» 
gifaAe: but to all mmA pvopoaMknis, to ^i^; flaw 
tnitbB they areiDWosifaiet; thoport oftlteiriMtftar^ 
whish should oorreBpond with tht6# is-slrickSiVR 
with <kad palay. OiTe men a .snattcring of larw^ . 
Aid they beeoiae litigious^; give them a sfloattertii^ 
of physic, and. they beeeaae hypoehendriacs^ op 
qoacfcs^ disordering themsehes by the stwngtit' 
of • imaginadon, or poiaoning others in the pM^- 
oPB i p t n o w iiiesa of cxmceited ignoranoek Btit ofi 
adl men, the smaiterer in* philosophy is^themost^ 
intolerable and the most dangcfous ; he begins ^byt 
unlearning his Creed and hia Commaadmenia ;- 
and in the process of eradicating what- it is tho> 
business of all sound edoeation to implant^ his 
duty to God is discaided firsts and his dnty to h^ 
neighbour presently, afterwards* As long aabr 
ooi^es himself to privBito pvaetioe the misefaief^ 
does not'^tend beyond has prrvale circle; therar 
indeed it shewa itself ; • • his neigbbonr's wife may;* 
be in • seme danger, and hi» neighbour-^ property- 
also, if the disdnetions between nwum and^ufir 
dhould be practically ineonvemeDt to the man of 
fiee opinions. But.when he commences profesaop 
of moral and political philosophy for the benefit' 
of the* public, the fables of *old credulity are- then 
vo'ified; his very breath becomes venomous, and: 
every page which he sends abroad carries with it' 
poison to the unsuspecting reader. 

It has been shewn, in a former essay, howmen 
of this description are acting upon the pnb^e, 
and in what manner a- large part of the peo^ 
have been prepared for the tnn«- with» whieh- 
they inoculate them; The dangera arising" frciBB- 
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suetari « state of r iMngs axe now? fatty appasenl^';' 
aifdtbe des^ns .(^ the ineeBdiaricB, whiclv haire: 
f<3r soai«t yeairsv'bteRsproclahBedso plainly, that) 
tlseyoo^ht, loisfl^ece this, to have been prevent^- 
are now mamfe^edby^ overt acts* . On this point, 
therefore, , it 'caimot ben neeessary to enlargew B ul^ 
tbefe is a ciass ofpolitioal reformers who professVi 
aecordiag to HorneTooke^s ex{iressioi^ tlmt thejn 
nK»» i to stop at- Brenifordt; and^Kstheee genttet^ - 
IAeQ^as^faJ^. aatheyvgo; use the same arg;uiiient»'« 
by which tbetrr more eager a^Hes are stmalated to^ 
go the -whole'- ^uray and .push forwHtd'fdv the Bank: 
and' the 'I\)wer; it may. not. be a useless task to: 
detect thecrialliehes and* expose their^ikkebeod; 

It lis boldly asserted: that the > late wav was un«' 
dertakmi . and caErried .on: against the wishes* of tbe^ 
people; and in support: of despotie goverranentB^ 
agaasst the liberties of^ maaiaiid 4 tfaiat ' it was the 
cause of '^ the existing dkttessy betng itself a con- 
aequenee of the corrupt siat^x>f the n^presevitatioit; 
aod that the remedy for all ionreTils is a Reform' 
in Farliameot; The first of these assertions is iw 
direct opposition t to the tmth. The second im*' 
pates the evil to a casnse in itself iiie^tid)le» and 
vftddts has onlyineidentally and partially^ operated' 
in prodoeing it; The third recommends^ r^nedy^ 
which could: no more miligate the disease, than 
the demolition ^fTenterden Steeple could remoTer 
Goodwin Sands.. 

If ever there was awar l^gtm and carried to iisi 
oiose with the hearty conearrence of the nation^ it 
w» the late war with France. We appeal to 
©very person who remembers thebeginning of the 
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French Revolution, whether, if the question of 
peace or war had been referred to the people of 
England and decided by universal suffrage, Mr.^ 
Ifitt would have found one dissentient voice in - 
a. thousand? That question completely broke up 
an opposition, which, till then, had nearly equi- 
poised the weight of the ministry ; the few who 
remained with Mr. Fox sunk at once from the 
rank and character of a party to that of a faction - 
83 feeble as they were unpopular;, .so feeble, 
indeed, and so utterly insignificant in the scale, 
that they took the memorable step of seceding from 
Parliament. The principle of loyalty was trium- 
phant even to intolerance; in most parts of Eng-. 
land the appellations of republican and jacobin 
were sufficient to mark a man for public odium» 
perhaps for personal danger, persecution and ruin. 
The riots at Birmingham, as they proved of what 
excesses an infuriated rabble are capable, prove also 
beyond all possibility of confutation what were the 
politics of the multitude at that time. And as is 
always the case in seasons of violent political feel- 
ing, men who were brought to trial for sedition » 
were in some instances convicted upon evidence 
scandalously insufficient, and condemned not for 
their actions, but for their opinions. The prose- 
cutions were the act of government, but the con- 
victions were the work of the people. Government 
was supported and even impelled by public opi- 
nion ; and there is perhaps no instance in history 
wherein a nation has been more unanimous than 
the British nation in the great and decisive mea- 
sure of declaring war against the French republic. 
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The records of parliament, the addresses and 
associations are unanswerable proofs of this. 
None but they who are entirely unacquainted with 
the transactions of those times can believe that 
the war was undertaken against the opinion of 
the people ; and the writers and orators who assert 
it, make the impudent assertion either in utter 
ignorance or in utter contempt of truth. 

Thus much concerning the commencement of 
hostilities, at which time, if the government of 
England had been a pure democracy, and the 
people had given their votes by themselves instead 
of their represente.tives, the majority in favour of 
that measure would have been even more apparent 
than it was. As for the justice of the war, had it 
been undertaken for no other purpose than that 
of weakening France, by dismembering it, Eng- 
land would have been justified by the conduct of 
France in the struggle with America. But it 
rests upon better ground. It has been asserted, 
with reference to this subject, that one nation has 
no right to interfere with Uie internal arrangements 
of another ; and this assertion is to this day re- 
peated, as if it were an axiom in political morality. 
But as M. de Puisaye, who demolishes the argu- 
ments built upon this sandy foundation, has well 
observed, . . it is with the independence of nations 
as with the liberty of individuals, they have a 
right to do every thing which involves no wrong 
to others. So long as my neighbour demeans 
himself conformably to the laws, his conduct is no 
concern of mine : but if he convert his house into 
a brothel, or commence a manufactory there which 
should poison my family with its unwholesome 
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.'Stenda, I prasecute hunt for a mikMBee. If he 
should think proper to lake an air-bath in the 
stveet before my windows, his natural Mberty 
<woukl be restrained by the wholesome discipline 
V of Bedlam or of the beadle; and if he^^wereto s^t 
his honse on fire, the services 6f the finisher of 
the law would be required. Just mich are the 
relations of -one conatry . to anotiber. With the 
internal arvsngements of any. neighbouiing people 
we have nothing' to do, as long as their arrange- 
meats hayejiothiDg iodo.with us. Should they 
be seiaed with madness, bite one . anodier, and 
turn the whole Jaad into. <me>imiserable Bedlam, 
God restore them to their senses ! . . we cannot. 
But • if this Bedlam Ineaksi loose, and its inhabit- 
: «nts> insist upon biting us, i there is no jylternative 
but that of resorting to .those measures which 
unhappily are the only substdtute for law between 
nations when they differ; wars, as Lord Bacon 
says, being ' suits. of appeal. to the tribnaitl of 
* God's JAistiee^ when there is none on eartli to 
*' decide the csuse.' That the French were in a 
state of madness, is vi^t all Frenchmen of every 
party have confessed . since they came to their 
senses afler the reign of terror, or of cowardiee, 
as. one. of their own countrymen has- more properiy 
called it: and that they invited other nations to 
follow their example byiaidecree, pronnsing' assis- 
tance to Jtay people who should' rise. tov vindicate 
the rights of men, * can be no matter of dispute, for 
.the fact is recorded in history,: to the trathof 
which half the existing: generation.are witnesses. 

There may be some wboiquestion the policy of 
the war, however just the.nx>tives for whidi it 
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"was commenced, and there can be few who woi»ld 

'connnend the manner in which it was conducted; 

'bnt only those persons who set truth at ck^ance 
and are incapable of shame will assert that it was 
unpopular. It was a war by acclamation, in 
which the peoJ>!e weflt with the government heart 

' and band. In its progress every conceivable error 
was committed ; so' that if men had looked to the 
conduct of the allies^ their discordant views and 

' their de|^orable counsels, they might, without 

• hesitation, have pronounced the contest hopeless* 
= had they not perceived on the other hand a con- 
stant and reasonable cause for hope in the con- 
dition of France itself. For in tlie course of the 
French revolution oneexeess succeeded another, 
each more extravagant than that whrfeh went be- 

*fore it; follies were generated by follies, crimes 

• begot crhnes, and horrors were produced by the 
-monstrous intermixture of both, such as former 
^thnes had never seen, not in the most barbarous 

countries, not in the ^ereest ages of superstition, 
'fflot under the most execrable tyrannies. If deple- 
' tion be a remedy for raging madness, it might have 
■•heen thought liiat blood enough was let by thetr 

own executioners to have brought back this frantic 
'iititicm to its senses. 'It was impossible that so un- 
' natural a state l^hoiild be permanent, . . certain that 
'.ibe great body of the people must desire rest and 
^«ecurity above all other things, . .more than prob- 
^able that when they were wearied with sufferings 
( aild with changes, they would look to a restoration 
'«f the exiled family as iihe easiest and surest means 
'*f putting an end to them. Many occasions offered 

«Q wliich this object-might have been-efiectcd had 
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there been less treachery and less imbecility in the 
councils of the emig^nt princes, and more wisdom 
and more decision in the allied cabinets. These 
opportunities were lost; and when, in the tenth 
year of the war, the spirit of Jacobinism was 
burnt out in France, and in the regular progress 
of revolutions a military government had been 
established upon the wreck of principles and in- 
stitutions, the peace of Amiens was made. 

As the Anti-Jacobine war had been eminently 
popular at its commencement, so was the peace of 
Amiens made in entire concurrence with the general 
wishes of the people. Not that the great majority 
believed it would be permanent, but because they 
thought it on every account proper that the ex- 
periment should be made. The minority which 
followed Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham in 
condemning it, was even smaller than that which 
had sided with Mr. Fox in reprobating the war: 
but the weight of their arguments was felt, and 
they manifested a sensibility for the honour of the 
country, and a warmth for its interests which 
sunk deep in the public mind. The danger from 
Jacobinism seemed to be gone by; there remained 
no other vestige of it in France than the wreck 
which it had brought about : the French nation 
was returning to its old fondness for tinsel and 
gold chains; the Eternal Republic had already 
past from the despotism of many to the despotism 
of one ; it was evident that the First Consul might 
exchange his mongrel title whenever he thought 
fit for that of Grand Monarque, Emperor, or 
Arch-emperor, if it liked him better; and there 
was good reason for supposing, or rather no rea- 
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Mon ia ^dotibt, thfut his kK^iwiioos were ti^ti^ 
ftfaat oourfie. There was ^ereloFe noUiing' to ^p- 
^psehend from France on the sco$e of ^poliiicfd 
ecMDtagion ; the practical lectures which had .beea 
read upon Jacobiniam in that eountry caigfaEt ha^i^ 
been thought suiiicient to undeceive laankind till 
the ¥eiy end of titnei But a oiew ilanger had 
;grown out of the war to which that principle had 
,^ven cise. What was the position in wiuoh France 
was left at its tenninaiion? What weise the views 
of the French ^overnnont, and what was the pe»- 
-eonal character of the individual by whose ^sole 
will It was directed? 

The pddiiical system of Europe liad .been feap- 
rfully dislocated by the war. France had accom- 
plished that which dujring^a century and half it had 
been 'the ^at object of English policy to pieevent* 
She had obtained rpossession ^of the Netherlands, 
extended her frontier to'the -Rhine^ and held ;Hol* 
landeai one side a.nd Italy on the other, in actual 
dependance. Switser laxKl also, . . ^unofi^nding and 
happy Switzerland, the asylum of 'literature, libes^ 
«Bd peace, which during three eenturies of con- 
tention had been respected as the .sacred t^ritory 
«f Christendom, . . Switzerland also had been 
.added, by an act of atrocious aggression, to the 
dependencies of Fvance. All or mere than all 
that Louis XIV. attempted had been £ffected. 
Was it likely, was it in the nature of things that 
France should stop here ? Ambition is one ^of 
those passions which are stimulated, not satiated 
by indulgence. And tiiis nation was .habitually 
ambitious, habitually tfond of war, politic in coun- 
cil, :aoting patiently and (perseveringly amid all 
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internal changes upon one system of ag^randize- 
ment* and pursuing its purposes, even in the 
best ages of its history, equally without faith and 
without remorse. Tlie French were now sur* 
rounded with their trophies and intoxicated with 
their triumphs; had there been no other cause, 
their national character and the- known policy 
which had so long actuated all their governments, 
must have made reflecting persons doubt the 
continuance of a peace concluded under such 
circumstances with such a people. But to in- 
crease these apprehensions France possessed a 
portentous military force, the greatest which had 
ever been seen in the civilized world, perfectly 
organized, in the highest state of discipline, and 
under generals whose talents were believed to be 
incomparable, and who were at the very height 
of military renown. ' If the clouds be full of 

* rain,' says Solomon, ' they empty themselves 

• upon the earth.* War, to which the French, 
more than any other people, had always been 
inclined, had become the national passion, the 
preferable, or rather the only road to wealth, 
honour and distinction. It omens ill for the 
tranquillity of nations when Mars is Lord of the 
Ascendant. And there no longer existed upon the 
continent any counterpoise to the power of this 
restless^ politic and elated people. Austria had 
come out of the struggle with loss of territory, 
diminished reputation, and exhausted resources. 
But the contest which had impoverished Austria 
and loaded England with an enormous debt> had 
been to France a source of revenue as well as 
power; for the French, beginning with bank- 
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ruptcy at home, had proceeded abroad upon the 
maxim of Machiavelli, that men and arms will 
find money and provide for themselves. And as 
the officers and soldiers had been trained in the 
revolution, the principles which they had learnt 
in that ferocious school might render them as 
dangerous at home to the adventurer for monar- 
chy as they would be powerful instruments for 
carrying into effect his wider plans of foreign 
usurpation. It was to be apprehended then, that 
both from motives of political and personal pru- 
dence the First Consul would employ these turbu- 
lent spirits in their vocation. Louis XYI., the 
most benevolent, the most truly religious, the 
most conscientious of the Bourbon kings, engaged 
in hostilities against this country for no other 
reason than that the contest in America offered an 
opportunity for aggrandizing France by weak- 
ening England. Coi|[d we suppose that the First 
Consul would be more scrupulous, and let pass 
any occasion of gratifying the old enmity of 
France, and avenging himself upon the only 
people by whom he had ever been baffled in his 
career? Was he so just, so pious, so humane» 
that we might rely upon his faithful observance of 
treaties, and his love of peace ? 

Sir William Temple, a man of great sagacity 
and much political experience, observes that he 

* never could find a better way of judging the 

* resolutions of a state, than by the personal temper 

* and understanding, or passions and humours of 

* the princes or chief ministers that were for the 

* time at the head of affairs.* This observation 
holds good even in free governments: with how 

z 2 
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tntich greater force muiM at apply io a comttrj 
where every thing is decided by 4he will and plea- 
-sare cfan individual ! 1 n such a country^he >eoui>se 
ctf*it8pG^cs can 1)6 inferred solely from 4he dharao- 
lertif that indiyidual. How far ihen 'had ihe dia- 
Tacter of Buonaparte 'been developed ^at this 4ime9 
'The Englt^h are -a ^^enerous people. Mowever 
much they might regret {he course of .adverse tfop- 
tune in Which they had been engaged, they did ndt 
^regard the First Consul with any invidious feeling 
tieoanse lie had been their isuccessfdl enen^. 
They had rendered full justice to Washington 
under more humiliating 'circnmstanees : even 
those penrons who disapproved 'in ^principle 'the 
'Cause in 'Which he 'triumphed, regarded that esr 
•cellent man wfth admiration and reverenee. 
Tliere were causes also whidi might maike men <tf 
opposite parties agree in the wish that (Buonaparte 
•^ould not be found wanting in the ^calle ; so "that 
^when they weighed ^him in thdr own judgement, 
*theEe was a bias given, pei^haps •unoonsoiously^ to 
the balance in his favour. Thedisoiples df 'the 
Revolution reconciled themselves to' the disappoint- 
ment of their republican hopes, by considering 
-that the First Consul was a child of the flevolu- 
tion,..the Jupiter of that Saturn which bad 
devoured its elder children;, .that he prevented 
the restorotion of the Bourbons, governed in the 
name, at least, of Ihe people, and still talked of 
liberty and philosophy. The enemies of 'the Re- 
volution saw imore accutatelly'that #uonaparte had 
destroyed republicanism in Prance ; and -as they 
iiad now given up *the Boui^bons, whose cause 
indeed they had never supported -either wisely -or 
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consistently,, it would, be. some consolatioa for the 
£iilupe of their plans^ if the man with whom they 
had. treated should prove, worthy of the rank ia 
which they had recognized him as legitimately 
established. But wiUi what aspects had thi& 
Xiucifer of the age risen above the horizon ? Hist 
career had been not more remarJkable for boldness 
in enterprize than for audacity ia crimes. His. 
conduct in. Italy had been alike distinguished by 
perfidy,, rapacity, insolent usurpation, and- cold, 
calculating^ systematic inhumanity. There he. 
begfin that system i of military murder which befora 
his time was unknown hi civilized Europe.. 
Three* of Uie most honourable inhabitants, of 
Verona were condiemned by one of his military 
tribunals, and executed in sight of the wholer 
city, because their countrymen had been provoked 
to resist the intolerable exaotions and outrages of 
the French. One of these- victims was in. hia 
hands upon the faith of a treaty, another as aiL 
ambassador, and. the third had received a solemn^ 
assurance of security* So far from- having acted; 
as enemies towards the French^, one.of tliemhad 
saved. Frenchmen duran^ the insurrection, and 
another had. many times removed their wounded 
soldiers from the field, when, their, brutal com-r 
rades, and more brutal generals,, had leflt theob 
there to perish. With the. same contempt of the 

^Ttkt names* of these victims were Emilij Verha, and Mfeilenzs;—- ' 
A^Bommeatsfaonld b««feet«d%o tb«n on the spot wfaerv4heyis8ffsred* 
li»r the bbtoiy, of' these tflmsactioiis, and. a vieir^ of Buoiwpsrte** 
ohAsacter a»it wes deTelopad dnring-hisfixst Italian war,, therreadec 
U referred to an A£covnt.of the F&11 of Veotce, translated from the 
nsdian bj Mf. Hinckley. If is to be regretted that so interestiogn 
stBPT^Iii»«ldibe w. itt iold^ 
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law of nations, the usag^es of war, and the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, Buonaparte put the 
municipal officers of Pa via to death. Military 
executions were inflicted without remorse upon 
the slightest pretext ; and giving full scope to the 
brutal passions and corrupted principles of his 
soldiers, he suffered them to perpetrate every kind 
of havock, cruelty, and abomination. 

Such had been Buonaparte's conduct in Italy. 
His Egyptian expedition was characterized by 
deeper horrors. The massacre at Jaffa, and the 
poisoning of his own wounded men have fre- 
quently been denied, and there have been authors 
who with felicitous ingenuity have attempted 
upon these charges to prove a negative in his 
behalf. Both charges are now established beyond 
all possibility of further denial, by the avowal of the 
criminal himself, and by the full testimony of eye- 
witnesses to the ■ massacres, and of men who 
were in the camp. These had been his actions 
before the peace of Amiens ; they proved him to 
be alike destitute of truth, honour, religion, and 
humanity. * That which is crooked cannot be 
• made straight.' Was peace likely to be durable 
when it depended upon this man*s faith ? Wcus it 
reasonable to suppose that we should gather olives 
from this upas tree? 

During the short continuance of peace, Buona- 
parte annexed Piedmont to France; he made 
himself president of the Italian republk; he 
formed a new constitution for Switzerland, and 
marched an overpowering force into that country 
to establish it The nominal independence of 
Holland was as little respected ; troops weie kept 
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there to hold it in subjection, and e^act such 
loans as he thought proper to demand. When 
England remonstrated against these acts of ag- 
grandizement, and declared her intention of re- 
taining Malta as some counterpoise, inadequate as 
it was, he replied that England had nothing to do 
with any arrangements of France ; she was hors 
du continent^, .excluded from continental affairs ; 
and so she must remain, for this was now to be 
the first principle of European policy. The rela- 
tions between France and England were the 
Treaty of Amiens, the whole Treaty of Amiens, 
and nothing but the Treaty of Amiens ; and as for 
her retaining Malta, he said, he would rather see 
her in possession of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. 

Nescia mens hominumfati sortisquefutura, 

he has lived t(\ see her in possession of both. 

Little dreaming of such an issue, he threatened 
us with immediate invasion, and the vengeance 
which five hundred thousand men were ready to 
inflict. As a mercantile power, supposing, he 
said, that those words (puissance marchande) 
were ever again to be allied, England was pros- 
perous, but those Englishmen who knew that a 
nation never can lose its glory with impunity, had 
good reason to perceive nothing but disasters 
before them. He required the British govern- 
ment to send the members of the Bourbon family, 
and all such emigrants as wore their orders, out 
of the country ; and to put a stop to the unbe- 
coming and seditious publications with which the 
newspapers and other works printed in * England 

• Among th« improyemcnts which the French goTeninieiit at that 
tint WM •blifiaf caovfh.to sngfestliii our oeattitation, one was, that 
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ipere-filledk Tim ansiwr of liie Biitish ^vem-* 
BMnt to this latter demand is weil wcMrthy of beinj^ 
held in remembrance, for tha honour, of tboBer 
ministers by whom it was dictated, and the inr 
Blruction of those simple men who ace taught to 
Mieve that the war against !l^onaparta wb» a. 
war against liberty : * His Majesty cannot and. 

* never will, in consequence of any reppesentatioBy. 

* or any menace from a foreign power, make any 
' concession which can be in the smallest degree 
*' dangerous to the liberty of the press, as secured 

* by the constitution of this country.' The laws^. 
tiiey stated, were as open to the French govern** 
ment as to themselves^ They neither had, nor 
wanted, any other protection than i/^ait those^lavra. 
afforded ; and never would they consent to new- 
model them, or change their oonBtitution, to gra- 
tify the wishes of any foreign power. His 
Majesty, it was added, expected that the French, 
government would not interfere in the manner ioi^ 
which the government of his dominions was ccmr 
dhicted, or call for any change in those laws with 
whioh his people were perfectly satisfied.. .la it to. 
be imputed to an entire ignorance of the state of 
£nglaud, or to an insolent belief that every thing, 
iBUSt be subservient to his pleasure, that after, 
this decisive reply Buonapaite returned to the* 
subject, and formally proposed that 'means should 
''be adopted to prevent in future any mentioi^ 

* being made, either in ofiicial disGus»ons, or ia« 

jdl JBiiiister% upon goingiont of oiBc«, ahoold be dixsaalifiad for nUtioKi 
m parliamcBt during the n«xt seven ye«»: another proposed that any 
member of parliament who should insult an allied ponrer (or, in other 
ivords, who should express an unfavonrabie opinioa of the de«ig;ii8 of 
tlte F&bT Cdnsvl) ihoald be debsrrad fr»nr 8pe«iii»f*f«r Vtmy^nm^ 
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*'pokiHical writings^ in Engknid, of whttt wa? 
'^pnsnng in France; as in like manner in ih% 
*' French otfkzialdiseussioaftsuxd polemical writingsy 
^no mentloBr whatever should be made of what 
^ was passing in £nglaxid?' England desired no 
such reciprocity. There wa» no pw* of her history, 
no' part of her conduct^ no patt of her intentions, 
which, required conceaiment Wa» she to put outf 
her eyes, because BuiNiaparte wished to keep 
France in' darkness ? 

It is not unseasonable to recall these ^t» to» 
lemembrance, as also the appointment of military 
a|»e9 in our seaports, under the character of com* 
meroial agents; Sebastiani's report upon Egypt^ 
indicating cleaiiy a design of repeating the at- 
tempt upo9i that country; the declaration of 
Buonaparte that Egypt sooner or later must be* 
long to France, either by an arrangement widi the 
Porte, or by a partition of the Turkish empire; 
and finally the memorable assertion that England 
wa» not able to contend single-handed with France* 
"Were we indeed so fallm,. .so changed ? Were 
we awtuaily, according to the new public law' 
which was now enunciated, excluded from all 
eonoern in the affairs of the continent ? H^d we' 
loat not only our rank, but even ourptasce, among' 
the powers of Europie ; and were we to be thank- 
ful for the moderation which permitted us still to 
exist as a mercantile community? If so, it 
behoved us to demolish Blenheim, to prohibit all* 
books of Engil^ history, and teach the whole 
rising generation the use of French as their com- 
mon speech, tliat they might be prepared for the» 
deereft whieh should include Great Britain among* 
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the dependent proyinces of Fnuice, and London 
amon^ the ' good cities' of the Great Empire ! 
The alternative proposed to us was war, or such 
submission as, if it were not necessitated by utter 
helplessness, could be imputed only to cowardice 
or fatuity ; a submission which would have given 
Buonaparte time to create a navy, and make in- 
▼asion practicable; which would have delayed the 
war for no longer a time than suited his con- 
venience, .. that is, ..till that navy should have 
been completed, and which would have rendered 
the war infinitely more formidable when the hour 
was come. Nor would the interval have been 
peace *; it could only have been an armed truce; 
a state of feverish suspicion, harassed insecurity, 
«nd exhausting vigilahce. This the people un- 
derstood; they had been desirous that the ex- 
periment of peace should be tried; they saw 
plainly that the experiment had failed ; that no 
danger could be so great and certain as that of 
continuing on such terms with such an enemy: 
when, therefore, the government, in perfect accord- 
ance with the sound judgement, the common sense, 
and the honest honourable feelings of the nation, 
determined upon renewing hostilities, the news 
was welcomed in the city of London with huzzas. 
There were writers and speakers at the time 

* * War/ sajsHobbes, * oonaisteth not in battle only, or the act of 
"* figbting, bat is a tract of time wherein the will to contend by battle 

* is safficiently known ; and therefore the notion of timt is to be eon- 

* eidered in the natore of war, as it is in the nature of weather. For 

* as the nature of good weather lyeth not in a shower or two of raio, 

* but in an inclination thereto of many days together, so the natare of 

* war consisteth not in aetaal fighting, but in the known dispoaitioa 

* thereto, daring all the tioie there i« no Msnraaee to the ooatntry.* 
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who afiected to regard this manifestation of public 
opinion with horror, and represented it as pro^ 
ceeding from a brutal insensibility to the evils of 
war, or a more brutal delight in anticipating its 
gains. They libelled their countrymen thus 
because party-feeling made them incapable of 
understanding the right English spirit which 
looked danger in the face, and thus cheerfully 
defied it in reliance upon God and a ^ood cause* 
But had the city statesmen forgotten this memo- 
rable and notorious fact when they resolved that 
the war had been undertaken in opposition to the 
wishes of the people? We have heard of the 
omnipotence of Parliament, but the town and 
country petitioners in their omnipotence attempt 
to go beyond it; they enact for the past as well 
as the future, and vote unanimous resolutions 
which are to alter what has heeti. There is a 
proverb which says that great wits have short 
memories, and the old balsam of memory should 
be prescribed for such state-mongers, unless a 
decoction of the herbs honesty and rue might be 
deemed a more appropriate medicine, the organ 
of veracity being the seat of the disease. A 
French historian was one day relating some eir- 
cumstances which had recently occurred, when a 
person, better informed of the transaction, told 
him that the facts were not as he represented 
them : ' Ah^ Monsieur t he replied, * iant pis 
pour les faiU^ so much the worse for the facts ! 
It was honestly said, ..and is characteristic of 
French historians : but when men either in public 
or private assert things in opposition to the truth, 
and their assertions are disproved, the common 
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oanseiit of« mankind has detfermined that it is< sov 
much the worse for the assertors :. a Joss of cha*- 
meter and of credit is incnrred; they are con*-, 
irioted either of ignorance, or of wiilful mii^:eprer 
sentation, and in such cases ignorance is as poor 
a plea in morals and in politics, as ialaw; 

The little opposition which was made to the- 
renewal. of the war was- of aivery different charac-- 
ter from that which had been manifested at its* 
commencement. There wa» a deep, though, mis- 
taken principle in the opposers of the anti-jacobia~ 
war,. . a passionate persuasion that England waa- 
engaged in a bad cause. Tliey who thought 
thu9$ believed the declarations, of the French, 
overlooking, their actions^ or regarding them, 
through a false medium, and being., for ^e most, 
part, ilL-read in history and igpnorant of humaOr 
nature. Bnt aflec the peace of Amiens there was 
nothing of this delusion; no. man doeamt that the- 
13)erties of France were invaded, or the rights- of 
men in dangeix They who had' wished most, 
sincerely for the triumph of those rights,, desired, 
now with equal, sincerity that the adventurer might 
be overthrown, who, having it in his. power to- 
establish free governments in France and Italy,. . 
had chosen. to erect a military tynanny for himselfl 
They who loved liberty, knowing wlwt they, loved: 
and wherefore they lov^d it, could have no other' 
wish: experience had shewn. them how widely 
their principle had been misled^ and that very 
principle having; rabbedoff the rust of its error,, 
pointed to the true north, and directed them in. 
the right: course. The few who opposed the war^ 
qpposedit upon the seoceofatainespediency, ands 
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the iimdequacy of the plea tvrhich ihoed iwen as- 
isjigned to indicate the appraadxing ruptuie. Thdt 
^ea however was a mete offioial ^forai, like fs. 
irctiondnilaw, in no degree affisothig. the 'meritfifilf 
i4he cause. !I?he question .was placed by theton- 
joisier upon lits true grounds, when the said me 
mere at war because we lCquM not be at peace. 
A^nd it is absurd to call ihat inexpedient which is 
^ne^itable. 

The popular character of the war was vfusther 
■manifesfted by the nuntbers who immediately jbb- 
«oHed themselves as volunteers. Buonaparte had 
expected no such unanimity, oio such enthusiasm. 
•His genenlls -from Egypt ihad informed him -df 
^hat materials the 'British army was composed, 
and he had himself received a memorable lesson 
^om the navy at Aboukir asd at .Acre, lioudly 
therefore as he had threatened to invade us, the 
«pirit which was displayed upon our <shoi:es in- 
timidated him from attempting to put the threat 
in execution; and he turned away to the easier 
course of continental aggrandizement; hoping ^to 
<^ect the overthrow of England by excluding her 
merchandize from Europe, and thus ruining Jier 
finances. His 'operations were now carried on 
upon a greater scale than had ever before been 
witnessed in European warfare; his victories «weie 
more decisive, his 'successes more xapid; for 
ihaving men at commantl, and being his own 
•general, his progress was never retarded for want 
©fan adequate force, nor embarrassed by vacilla- 
ting counsels ; and as for means. .;being teoubled 
-with 'no scruples of any kind, .he not only sup- 
ported his troops upon the countries in which tliegr 
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were qnartered, but exacted contributions from 
bis allies as well as his enemies. One campaign 
was followed by another, each more destructive 
than the last ; till the peace of Tilsit left him un- 
disputed master of the continent from the Elbe to 
the Adriatic, with Spain in vassalage, Denmark 
for his ally, and Russia moving like a puppet as 
he pulled the wires. That he aspired at universal 
empire was now scarcely disguised; it even 
seemed as if some drama of religious imposture 
was in preparation, and that he meant to enact 
the part of Mahommed as well as of Charle- 
magne. As in Egypt he had proclaimed that 
Destiny directed all his actions, and had decreed 
from the beginning of the world that after beating 
down the Cross he should come into that country 
to fulfil the task assigned him ; so now he was 
addressed as the anointed Cyrus of the Lord, . • 
the living image of the Divinity, . . the mortal 
after God's own heart, to whom the fate of nations 
was entrusted: and in a catechism, which was 
to be the first thing taught throughout the French 
empire, it was inculcated in direct terms, that to 
honour and serve the Emperor was the same thing 
as to honour and serve God himself! Under 
these circumstances peace appeared more remote 
than ever. An attempt was made to obtain it 
under the motley administration of Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Fox, but even the Foxites while they 
were in power felt that peace was impossible. 
And on this occasion the opinion of the citizens 
of London was again manifested, as at the begin- 
ning of the war; for when the Lord-Mayor com- 
municated, on the Royal Exchange, the failure 
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of the negociations, the persons who were present 
gave three cheers, expressing their preference of 
open war to an insidious peace, as any peace 
with Buonaparte must have been, and their ap- 
probation of the only course which was consistent 
with the safety and honour of the country. The 
usurpation of Portugal followed, and at the close 
of the year 1807, every state upon the continent 
had declared war against Great Britain, with the 
single exception of Sweden. The enemy was un* 
disputed master of the land, but England retained 
the empire of the seas, and two mighty powers 
were thus opposed to each other which could not 
be brought in contact. There was no other hope 
at this time than what wise men derived from a 
conviction, that such a system of tyranny as that 
which Buonaparte had established could not pos- 
sibly be permanent ; but noUiing like dismay was 
felt, nothing like despondency; the people were 
convinced that the continuance of the war was 
inevitable, and they knew that while it continued 
the country was safe. 

Things were in this state when Buonaparte 
kidnapped the royal family of Spain, and ap- 
pointed his brother Joseph to reign in its stead. 
If error and guilt may be compared, the political 
blunder in this nefarious transaction was not 
inferior to the moral wickedness : it gave us the 
most persevering nation in Europe for our ally, 
and it gave us also a fair field. . From that time 
the war assumed a new character. They who 
were acquainted with the country which was now 
to become the scene of war, and the people with 
whom we were thus connected by no ordinary 
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tiioBd of alliance, but by msepmitMe i nte wa it as 
well as by the IdfbieBt sympathy, fek a calm and 
•milled aflBuiance, that to whatever timette a^kni^ 
^le tnigiit be prolonged it oeiild '«m)y cad in tfhe 
iull and entire dehveranee of -Spain. An impidfle 
«f the moat .•generous, Ihe most atnitoaling, the 
moat inexlingaffihable hape iwas exooied in «veiy 
thaart which was not wkhened by facticm, or cor- 
^nipted by a false .and Ibdl .{ihiloBophy even 4o 
xottemiess. There were .siidh lieafte amoi^ na, 
ibut ithey were not Dttmeioos ; >aaid for a v^ile 49w 
general and^uUient ieeling widi which all firitain 
^overflowed imposed sflence ixptm ^^ lyiiig Kps. 
jE^en now it is deligktfiil to loc^ hack upon 'th^t 
•exhilarating time, when after so long asid unmi- 
:tigBted a season, hope came upenius like the&st 
breath of summer;., .when we met with gladness 
an every countenance, (smgratolatkm in every 
'voice, sympathy in every Imrt ; and 'every man 
ielt prouder than in all farmer times of the name 
of Englishman, of the part which his cetnntry had 
acted, and was still called .upon .to act. These 
very men who now ^lliusibat thepnesent distress 
IS the effect of wars unjustly commenoed and 
. pertinaciously persisted in, when no rsstional fob- 
ject was to be obtained, . . these very to&i who 
tell us that the war was not popdlar, tthat it was 
ithe work of a corrupt Parliament and not of the 
people, . . these very men belie themselves as well 
>as their country. They ku^nr'that nooli^ect oonld 
be more rational than that for which Idae war was 
.persisted in, no object more jiwt, more ttecessaTy, 
OBore poplar; they ^were not -suoh idtote »s to 
4hink oliierwise, 3iot suoh tnuUms to iimnum 
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nature, not such stocks or stones as to be un- 
moved : they partook the popular joy, the populat 
enthusiasm; they joined in the unanimous ex* 
pression of public opinion, which called upon 
Government to assist the Spaniards with all the 
heart, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength of England. 

It would be superfluous to retrace, however 
briefly, the course of the Peninsular war, fresh as 
it is in recollection, and recorded for everlasting 
remembrance, as the noblest portion of British 
history. During its progress we had indeed our 

* battle critics ' at home, who in * their deliriums 
' of dissatisfaction upon any advantage obtained by 

* their country,' as Steele says of their predeces- 
sors in Marlborough's day, fought every action 
over again as the enemy's allies, represented our 
victories as defeats, and triumphantly proved that 
liord Wellington was no general. And we had 
our wise men of the North, who came forward, 
like the son of Beor, to take up their prophecy in 
behalf of the Moabite; the beast upon which 
Balaam was mounted could have prophesied as 
wisely, . . and would not have been more out of 
tune ; for the voice of the country was in accord 
with its honour and its duty ; with its own dearest 
interests and with those of mankind. 

If the character of the enemy against whom we 
were contending had been any ways doubtful 
before the peace of Amiens, subsequent events 
bad tiow cleared it from all ambiguity. Having 
touched upon the former part of Buonaparte's 
conduct, we will here complete the delineation: 
end for the benefit of those eminent patriots 

2 a 
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mmoDg us who look upon the Emperor Napoleon 
■8 the model of an enlightened prince, in as sum- 
maiy a manner as posable, we will enumerate some 
of the acts of this their beau ideal of a phil(»(^i- 
cal sovereign, . . this perfect Emperor of the Biitisk 
Liberale$. It shall be no counterfeit likeness* 
nor heightened by any false colours: the man is 
depictured in his actions and in those of the go^ 
iremment which was directed by his single wilL 
There is no necessity for insisting upon ^ muf« 
der of Pichegru and of Captain Wright; faith 
depends in no litde d^reeupon volition; these 
things were done in a comer, and damning as 
the proofis are, the lAbertdes do not choose to 
believe them. Letting therefore these counts of 
ihe indictment pass among other acts of superero- 
gatory wickedness, we will enumerate only some 
of those deeds of individual cruelty and guilt 
winch were committed in the f»^e of the world, 
jn open defiance of God and man, and which no 
person except an English mob-orator has evar 
daied tttfaer to deny or to defend: the detention 
frf* the English traveOets in France ; the betrayal 
and imprisonment of Toussaint; the murder of 
the Due d'Enghien; the murder of Palm; the 
muid^ of Hofer. These were the individual 
deeds of Buonaparte, . . his own peculiar acta^. « 
the cold and cowardly crimes of a heart incapable 
in its very nature €i magnanimity, and mahgnant 
upon settled systenk The tyranny of his home 
government extended to every thing. His merer* 
less conseripti<m placed aU the youUi of France «t 
kis disposal; and so ktrgely did he draw npoB 
this limd, and ao lavishly did he squander it, that 
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^rreak as the popcilation of France is, it was at 
length unable to answer the demand, and support 
his enormoiis expenditure of blood. The system 
of education was determined by law, and con* 
ducted upon the explictt maxim that all public 
education ought to be regulated on the prmciple 
of. .mSitary disctpHne* The plan was fran^ 
partly in imitation of the Jesuits, partly of the 
Mam^kes ; and as no person was permitted to 
act as tutor to another, except upon this plan of 
histruction;, the stuify of Greek, the mother-^ 
tongue of liberty, was so far proscribed throughout 
France, that no person could acquire it by any 
otlior means than seif-toitimt. Every servant in 
Paris was registered, that the pohce might have 
a spy in every house. The number of printers 
"Was limited ; only four newspapers in tl^ capital 
were permitted to touch on political events, and 
i»> newspaper or writing of any kind could be 
published without the inspection and approbatioa 
of the government *. To complete the tyranny, 
as the Bastile hxkd been demc^hed at the begin* 
iHiig of the Revolution, Buonaparte appotnted 
eight Bastiles in d^erent parts ci France, for 
the reception of parsons whom it was con* 
v«nient to hold in durance, and not convenient 
to bffing to trial Such was tlie system of 
goirentment established in France by the Perfect 

* Incredible as the fact may appeu;, for its absurdity as well as tha 
yer v er ae disposition which it drscovers, proposals were circuIatecT in 
1S13 far r^nrintiiig the Ffmeh Mnutew in LMdWy %«cans« * the 
^ JBatlwfc PMM was. vmAj m tiie utme state of dcfradotiw n tim 
• press of Russia, and because important facts were often suppressed, 
'etdooM^ and distorted in tlie EnglM papers ^--'Th« it » <3iat 
&ction makes men fools. - 

2 A 2 
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Emperor of the Ultra-Whigs and Extra-Re* 
formers. 

The foreign policy of Buonaparte united false- 
hood, treachery, frantic pride, and remorseless 
barbarity. Witness the noyaden at St. Domingo ; 
witness the commandant at Cerigo *, who, in his 
official correspondence with his superior, informed 
him that being inconvenienced with about 600 
Albanian refuges, he had disembarrassed himself 
of them by poisoning their wells. Witness Hol« 
land, impoverished, deceived^ oppressed, and 
finally usurped! Witness Germany, partitioned 
and re-partitioned, plundered, ravaged, and in- 
sulted, her children forced into the service of their 
enemy, and sacrificed by myriads to his insatiable 
lust of conquest \ Witness Prussia, her wrongs* 
her long sufferings, her holy hatred, her noble 
resurrection and revenge! Witness the black 
tragedy of the Tyrol ! Witness Portugal, where, 
when the French entered professedly in peace and 
without the slightest opposition, they exacted a 
contribution, the amount of which was equal to 
a poll-tax of a guinea and a half per head, upoa 
the whole population ; and where, when they left 
it, they committed crimes and cruelties of so 
hellish a character, that it might almost be 
deemed criminal to recite them. Witness Spain ! 
The Edinburgh Reviewer, indeed, to whose pre- 
dictions we have before alluded, has said that * the 
* hatred of the name of a Frenchman in Spain has 
' been such as the reality would by no means 
^ justify ;' and that ' the detestation of the French 

* The evidence for this atrocious fact may be seen in the Thixd 
Volnme of the Qaarterly Review, p. S04. 
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^ government had, among the inferior orders, been 

* carried to a pitch wholly unauthorized by its 

* proceedings towards them.' The treacherous 
seizure of their fortresses; the kidnapping of 
their royal family, to whom, whatever might be 
the merits of that &mily, the Spaniards were 
devotedly attached; and the usurpation of theic 
throne and their country, might in the judgement 
of ordinary men be thought to authorize a con- 
siderable degree of detestation for the government 
by which such acts had been committed: so it 
should appear at first sight : . . to politicians gifted 
with the faculty of second sight, it may appear 
differently* But if to these wrongs we add the 
details of this struggle so inexpiably and inef- 
&ceably disgraceful tor France, practised as these 
advocates may be in the defence of bad causes^ 
this would not be found one of those cases which 
can be ^ tolerably plastered over with hght cost 
' of rough-cast rhetoric/ Let us not, however, 
lacerate the feelings of the reader with particular 
rizing the horrors of that most atrocious warfare : 
suffice it to mention as public, notorious, un- 
deniable and official acts^ the wholesale murders 
committed by the military tribunal at Madrid, 
under that General Grouchy whom the friends of 
liberty are now honouring with public dinners in 
America; the cruelties of Marshal Ney inGallicia; 
the fore-purposed massacres of Marshal Suchet ; 
the decree of Marshal Soult for putting to death 
all persons who should be taken in arms against 
the intrusive government; and the decree of 
General Kellerman, by which, afler all horses of a 
certain standard were seized for the use of the 
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fVeiich, ibe ownera of those whiela wem left, aar 
being below tlie etandafd, or as being mares^ 
pregnant for more than three Haontha» mre or- 
dered to put out the left e3Fe of tiieir beasts, or 
render them by other proper means <mfit Hx 
military oenrlce ! . . Such was the system earned 
on in foreign eonntries by the Pei€ect fimperor 
of the UHra VThigv, and Eitra Reformers. That 
any man should raise his vmce in behaVf of raich. 
a tyranny and such a tyrant is wooderinl ; that 
any Englishman should do so is moBstromL The 
distinctions between right and wrong are broad 
and legible; all men who have sufficient use 
of reason to be moral and accountable beings^ 
are enabled by God to read them. But society 
has its idiots as well as nature: and the poor 
natural of the village workhouse who eiKites the 
mockery of brutal boys is less pitiable, in the 
eyes of thoughtful humanity, than he who, drunk 
with facUon and inflamed with discontent, renders 
himself a fool at heart. 

It was against the tyrant by whom these in- 
fernal measures were enjoined, and against the 
atrocious army by which ihey were enforced in 
full rigour, that our war was waged,, .not against 
the French pe<^le. We and our allies fought, aa 
the Common Council truly expressed it in their 
address to the Emperor of Russia, * not to anbdne 

* but to deliver a misguided people;' and our 
efforts were crowned (to use the language of the 
same address) by the * deliverance of the afflicted 

* nations of Europe from the most galling of^rea- 

* sion and unprec^ented tyranny that e?er visited 

* the human race.' Who does not lemember the 
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ttnivenal joy which the overthmw of that tyranny 
paroduced ? The sense of the. ooontiy cannot be 
more faithfbUy expressed than it was by the same 
Cominon Council of Liondon in their address to 
the Pkhiee Regent 

* We cannot. Royal Sir,* said they, * upon 

* such an occasion, but look back with the hi^-: 
^ est admiration at the finmiess, the wisdom, and 

* the ener^ which have been exocised by our 

* bekived country during Uiis long and arduous 
' struggle. Had not Britain perseTered, the liber- 

* ties of Europe might have been lost Had not 
^^ her valiant sons been foremost in victory both by 

* sea and land, it is too probable that the glorious* 

* emulation exhibited by her greatalHes would haye 
^ been still dormant Qad not her triumphant ar-^ 

* mies under Uie immortal Wellington co-operated 

* with the brave inhabitants in rescuing tiie Peninr 

* sula from the grasp of an unprincipled invader* 

* Germany mnd Holland might yet have groaned 
^ under the iron despotism of the oppressor, and 

* the efibrts of the magnanimous Alexander beeit 

* ineffectual to relieve Uiem. These astonishing 

* energies we believe to have beenealled forth by 

* that admirable constitution of government which 

* Tritons possess as the best inheritance derived 

* from their fathers, and which with proud satis-. 

* faction we observe is considered as alFording the 

* true basis of civil liberty by surrounding nation^/ 

Here the Common Council unequivocally and 
in the strongest terms deliver their opinion that 
the policy of the war was wise ; that the object 
was in the highest degree important and desirable 
being nothing less than the liberties of JQurope^ 
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that that object had been accomplished through 
the exertions of this country, and that its happy 
accomplishment was owing to the firmness and 
wisdom with which the contest had been pursued^ 
and to the advantages which we derived from thQ 
possession of a free constitution. And in thus 
SAyin?* they spoke the genuine sentiments of the 
people of England* But lo ! this very Commoi^ 
Council of London, " before the shoes were old '* 
in which they followed their former address, make 
their appearance at court with another, in which 
they tell the Prince Regent, that the war was 

* rash and ruinous^ unjustly commenced and per- 
^ tinaciously persisted in, when no rational object 

* was to be obtained ;' and that this as well as 

sundry other evils has arisen from the corrupt 

state of the representation by which the people 

have been deprived of their just share and weight 

in the legislature ! If the Prince had been, like 

Charles II., disposed to jest with men of this 

Stamp, in what a situation might he have placed 

them by desiring that the first address might have 

been read for their edification, as the second had 

been read for his ; and then requesting them to 

reconcile the two!. .The invention of printing in 

parallel columns was a happy one for consistency 

like this. . e. g. 

Philip sobvb. Philip DBimK. 

1814. 1816. 

• We cannot but look back with * Our grhevances are the natural 

* the highest admiration at the * effect of rash and ruinous wars, 

* firmness, the wisdom, and the * unjustly commenced and perti* 
f enei^y which have been exer- * naciously persisted in, 

* cised by^ our beloved country 
'during this long and arduous 
*■ struggle. 
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* Had not Britain ptnerered, ' No rational object was to ba 
' the liberties of Europe might * obtained, 

* have been lost. 

*■ These astonishing enef^^es we * All constitutional oontioal otrer 

* beliere to hare been called forth * the seryants of the crown ha» 
' by that admirable constitution of ' been lost, and parliaments have 

* gOTemment which Britons pos- * become subservient to the will of 
*8es8.* 'ministers.' 

* It may be proper to shew cause why we should 
have affirmed that Philip was sober in 1814, and 
drunk in 1816, when Philip himself might choose 
to reverse the statement, and plead drunk on the 
former occasion, having, at that time, been dining 
with kings and emperors. But in the first place, 
JPhilip himself cannot be admitted as a fair judge 
pf his own condition ; secondly, persons when in 
possession of their reason see things as they really 
are, but when they are intoxicated all objects ap- 
pear to them confused, through the medium of 
their disordered senses : thirdly, men, who, when 
in possession of their reason, are sensible, well- 
disposed, and decently behaved, will, when in 
liquor, talk nonsense, and become mischievous, 
quarrelsome, and insulting ; for all which reasons 
it is clear that Philip was sober when the first 
Address was composed, and non compos mentis 
On the latter occasion. 

In reality, as Great Britain never before had 
been engaged in so long or so arduous a war, so 
never was any war so constantly approved by the 
^eat body of the people, because none was ever 
more unequivocally just. It was a cause to which 
the strong language of old Tom Tell-truth might 
be applied, as being * so just and so religious in 
* all human and divine respects, that if the noble 
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* army of martyrs were sent dofwn upon earth to 

* make their fortunes anew, they would choose noi 

* other qiiaml to die ia, nor hope fer a surer way 

* to recover again the eiownirf'giery.' 

While the war continued, the krge expenditure' 
which it occasioned at home* kept all things hi 
activity; the landlord raised his rents as the 
government increased its imposts, the farmer 
demanded higher prices ibr his produce, and 
every man who bad any thing to sell advanced liie 
price of his commodtties in fike manner and in 
fall proportion. Upon aiiiiuitaiits, and other 
persons, who, from their s^ or age and habits, 
had no vray of improTing their limited fortunes* 
the burthen bore with its whole weight; . . a most 
respectable class, who suflfered severdy, but widi- 
out complaining. Elsewhere it has been ^ewn 
in what manner the transiticm from a stale of was 

• Then is « pMMge hi Biibop B«raet vfcieh is itokiiiir spfliealdft 
tpaecent tiaes. Ha is apealoag of Mailboiwagii's vao, aadahewioB 
how tlM natioa aboanded both in money and zeaL * Oar armies tm 

* well as oar allies were eyery where pmictaally paid : the credit of the 

* nation was never raised so high hi any ag«, nor so saeredly maift- 
*tained: ^tovMoiy was as axaet and ■• regnUor ia all pi^veais •• 
'any private banker could be. It is time a great deal of OMiaey wmA 
' out of the king;dom in specie ; that which maintained the war in Spaia 
« was to be sent thither in that manner :— by this means there grew to 

* be a sensible want of money in our nation ; (bis was in a gieat mea- 

* s«re supplied by the earreney of Ezeheqncr bills and bank Mtes ; tad 

* this lay so obvions to the disaffected party, that they were often at> 
' tempting to blast, at least to disparage, this paper credit; but it was 

* still kept up. It bred a jas^indignation in all who had a tme love 

* to their eouatry, to see some nsing all p08ubl« methods to shaks th* 
administration, which, notwithstanding the diffienlties at home sad. 
abroad, was much the best that had been in the memoiy of man : and 

* was certainly not only easy to the subjects in general, but goitle 
even towards those who were eadesvooringto undermine it;* 
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to a fiiale of peace prodnoed, isent^^ly, great 
eo^nnassiaeiit and eiiensive dtsliesB. Tlie iruv 
a eusUiiiier to die amouat of move dma fifty miJ^ 
Ijons anaually, left the BHurkets: it wou&d be abr 
surd to ask wfaeiher or not this must a^Bsct tlie 
kmuoaeiable pera^ who were employed in pro^^ 
vidiag the articles whiefa k re<piired The extent* 
to which machinery has been carried has thrown 
many hands out of empk>ymentai home; and ther 
nse of that machinory, which was at one time 
almost exdnsively our own, and most^tfwhiehf 
is of our inventioo, has beeaai Introdaced abroad ; 
both inevitaUe consequencet of the improved state 
of knowledge. The eonttnestal qataons hartf 
kamt to manufiicture many articles of neeessiiy 
§ox themselves^ Ibr whidi th^ fiarmerly wete« inr 
a great degree, dc|)endent upon us; and they 
bave no money to spare for articles of luxury, 
because they have been impoverished during' 
twenty years of warfare and (^ipreasion. To these 
eauses must be added, what is perpetually ope* 
rating as a cause of pailial distress, fhe fluctuation 
f^ our own capricious fesluons, which, as they 
vary from muslitts to silks, and from silks to 
stuffs, injure alternately the looms of GlasgoiT 
and Manchester, of Spitalfiekls and of Norwich* 
Add also the consequences of a season whkh has 
been more unfavourable to agricultural produce of 
every kind than any within the memory of man t 
and whatever difficulties and distresses may exist 
either among the agricultural or manufacturing' 
part of the people, may be explained without re- 
ferring them to corrupt parliaments, profligate 
tninisters, and the Prince Regent 
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We have before us the resolutions of sundry' 
meetings held in the city of London, to consider 
the propriety of petitioning the Prince Regent and 
tiie Legislature for a reform in Parliament. The 
resolutions from Bishopsgate assert, that the 
people are * goaded with an army of remorseless 
*■ tax-gatherers, urged on by the cravings of a ra« 
Spacious, oppressive, and imbecile administra- 

* tion :' they remind us that our history exhibits 
the patriotic sons of England as * dismissmg and 
^chastising those kings and counsellors, whose 

* profligacy and arbitrary attempts had rendered 

* them obnoxious ;' they say that * the most 
^ prpjiigate expenditure among the people's ser- 

* va^ts, from the lowest to the highest rank, and 

* an unfeeling disregard of the people's wants and 

* miseries, are among the lightest subjects of 

* complaint' They tell us, that ' statesmen, 

* living upon the public spoil and holding places 

* of high trust, are found in this day to advocate 
^ the accursed doctrine of legitimacy :' in 'other 
words, the Divihe right of kings. They tell us, 
that the British Government have employed 

* their base engine, the standing army, to assist 
*in establishing the Inquisition.' They say,, .the 
said resolutioners of Bishopsgate-ward,..* We 

* claim, we demand and insist, that we may have 

* a constitutional voice in the House of the people. 

* A full, fair, and free representation of the people, 
^ and parliaments of short duration will imme- 

* diately tend to restore the country to health, 
^ happiness, and vigour.' And then they say, 
they ' shall no longer hear of Habeas-corpus 

* suspension bills, of gagging and treason bills;' 
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measures, be it observed, wbich they seem very 
naturally and properly to apprehend. 

The resolutions from Farringdon-without com- 
plain of ' the long, desolating and profligate war 
' against the French people ; a war whose object, 

* character, and consequences, they both repro- 

* bate and deplore/ They complain also of * a 

* standing anny, wholly unnecessary and dan- 

* gerous ;* and an ' intolerable horde of state and 

* of parish paupers.' They require a * complete 

* and radical reform,' assuring us however that 
they wish it to be ' peaceable and tranquil ;' and 
they are * convinced that corruption will not dare 
' refuse, or policy misunderstand the prayers and 

* wishes of an united people.* Mr. Coates was 
the mover of these resolutions ; . . not Mr. Romeo 
Coates, the amateur of fashion, but Mr. Coates, 
the amateur of gin, who recommends his gin as 
a wholesome and strengthening beverage, and 
inveighs in his advertisements against those cant- 
ing moralists who represent gin-drinking as a 
vice ! Mr. Coates is strong in his resolutions,. • 
strong and fiery;.. they smack indeed of the 
still,, .but certainly not of the right British spirit, 
Mr. Hitchins of Cripplegate- without is even stron* 
ger. He tells us that ' the causes which blight 

* all the hopes of the merchant, the manufacturer, 

* the agriculturist, the peasant and the artist, are 

* principally if not altogether to be traced to a 
' system alike hostile to the interests of this counr 
^ try, the progress of freedom, and the welfare of 
' the human race ; a system first directed to crush 

* the rising energies of freedom in France, and 

* since employed as fatally in eradicating almost 
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* eveiy tiace of comlbrt, and every sporit i^ in* 

* dependence at home.' He tells xn * it is in 

* Tahi to expect that the friends and parties of 

* i^mcs who now di^race the hoaowrable House 
' of Commons wSii ever be broaght to sit in jodge^ 
*meiit upon tbar own iniqiiities, or pass the 

* sentenee of condemmslion upon tiieir own mis* 

* deeds/ The inhabitants of this ward disclaini 
all party-feeling, all Yiolent cbuUitioBS of personal 
resentment ; they wish to avoid all excesses and 
dbturbanecs; bnt they are convinecd that nothing 
short of a radical reform will be efectual, and they 
leoommend this measoie as the only one which 
can save the state or satisfy the people;. . ^ as 
*the only means to prevent the coontry from 
' experiencing the damger of anarcky and tht 
*' korrort of mil war^ whick appear to be the 

* inevitable tendency and result ofafurtker neg* 

* lect af that conUitwimmal meUwd of reriorifig 
^ loet eomfidence* • . Ccippkgate has outdone Bish* 
opsgate,. .and Billing^ate may not be able to go 
beyond it* 

' We asked bread/ says an orator at one of the 
mobnneetiBgs in the country, * and they gave vm 

* a stone^ by voting so many thomands for a 

* monument to cocnmemorate^Aa^j^tf^ day Wa*^ 

* tedofK* At the same meetmg a man affwrted, 
tiiat * tite horrors of the InquisitioD bad been 

* restored at the point of the British faajonet.* 
He,^ perhi^s, in his ignoiance, befieved, vpon 
the anthorky of Bishopsgate^ward, titee infamous 
wd detestal^ fiJseliood which be thus repeated. 
Tnitb, says a Jewish proverb, stands i^pon two 
kgi, and a lie upon one; but tfaBs lie bas ant a 
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kg to stand on. The British goTemment has, 
<m one occasioii, . . the only oecask»i in its power, • • 
interfered respecting^ the InquisitioB ; sad it was 
to stipulate in solemn treaty wkh ks ally* the 
Prinee of Brazil, that he would take measures for 
abolishing it in hi* dominions. But the men who 
invent or repeat every kind of calumny against 
their country have neither ears to hear, nor un- 
derstanding to comprehend, nor hearts to feel any 
abm^ to its honour. .With them Buonaparte is 
BO tyrant. Marshal Ney no traitor, and Water- 
loo a fatal day. The Monthly Magazine tells 
IIS that this country has oocasicmed the death of 
5,800,000 persons, in Calabria, Russia, Poland, 
Germany, Franee, Spain, and Portugal Not 
Buonaparte, but tins country, reader ! England, . . 
our country,. . our great, our glorious, our beloved 
eountry, according to this Magazine, has been 
the guilty cause of all this carnage I And the 
worthy editor bawls oui for cond^n punishment 
upon the authors of the war ; . .not me«iing Buo- 
naparte, .he, injured man! being, in the opi- 
Bk)n of the Pythagorean knight, innocent of this 
lOoedl The said Sir Pythagoras has founded a 
society fior {^eventing war:, .he should apply to 
his friend, the Ex-emperor, to become the patron 
«f the society. 

More than a oealiiry has elapsed since Steele 
dptessed his wonder ^ thai men ^lould be male- 
* contents in the only nation which sufiers 
> professed enemacs to breathe in open air ;' and 
ke observed, that the newspapers were as per- 
incious to weak heads in England, as ever books 
|)f chivakjr had been in Spain. Would that the 
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madness which they engender was as hannless 
in its kind ! What would he have said, had he 
seen the fearful humour of these distempered 
times, when men, * who, of all styles, most 

* affect and strive to imitate Aretine's,' are con* 
tinually addressing the worst passions of the 
worst part of the community for the purpose of 
bringing the worst of all imaginable calamities 
upon their country ? 

Among the infirmities to which a state is liable^ 
Hobbes reckons the agitations produced ' by pre- 

* tenders to political prudence, who though bred 

* for the most part in the lees of the people, yet 

* animated by false doctrines, are perpetually med-* 

* dling with the fundamental laws to the molesta- 

* tion of the commonwealth, like the little worms 

* which physicians call ascarides ;' . • an odd but 
congruent similitude, . . in reference to which some 
of our political clubs should take In Recto for 
their motto, • • omitting decus. B ut aloes will reach 
these creatures, and our state physicians must be 
grievously deficient in their duty if they do not 
administer the wholesome bitters of the law. Of 
publications similar to the venomous diatribes 
which these men send abroad, Mr. Burke has 
truly said, that ' if we estimated the danger by 

* the value of the writings, it would be little worthy 

* of our attention : contemptible these writings are 

* in every respect But they are not the cause ; 

* they are the disgusting symptoms of a frightful 

* distemper. They are not otherwise of conse- 

* quence than as they shew the evil habit of thd 

* bodies from whence they come. In that light 
^ the meanest of them is a serious thing. If> 
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* however/ he adds, ' I should underrate them» 

* and if the truth is that they are not the result 

* but the cause of the disorders, . . surely those who 
' circulate operative poisons are to be censured, 

* watched, and, if possible, repressed.' This 
great statesman has cautioned us also against 
despising the leaders of factious societies as being 
too wild to succeed in their undertakings. ' Sup- 

* posing them wild and absurd,' he says, ' is 

* there no danger but from wise and reflecting 

* men ? Perhaps the greatest mischiefs that have 

* happened in the world have happened from 

* persons as wild as those we think the wildest. 

* In truth they are the fittest beginners of all 

* grea/t changes,* 

* This also should be remembered, that men of 
real talents, when those talents are erroneously or 
wickedly directed, prepare the way for men of no 
talents, but of intrepid guilt, and more intrepid 
ignorance. Marat and Hebert followed in the 
train of Voltaire and Rousseau ; Mr. Examiner 
Hunt does but blow the trumpet to usher in 
Mr. Orator Hunt in his tandem, with the tri> color 
flag before him and his servant in livery behind ; 
and the member of the House of Commons, who 
takes advantage of his privilege to vilify the 
Prince and traduce the Government, plays the 
part of Precursor to some Barchochebas of 
Moorfields. 

We are assured that many ' intelligent men', . . 
by which term is meant persons who can see 
farther than others into a mill-stone,, .believe that 
t&e^late attempt at insurrection was planned and 
i^cted by Ministers. In what manner they 

2 u 
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eq>lain Una cwrioiis plot has not b^cn deaily 
stated ; wheihar liord Sidmouth lured penoiis to 
shoot ai the Lord M^or m oider to revenge him* 
aetf upoA thai nagistrate 6>r havtBg nddea in 
triumph through the stieets of Westminster; or 
whether, as appears more piobaUe from the si^ 
sequent proeeedings and corveiipondaioe b^weea 
them, the Iiord Maym has acted in eolhiaioD with 
Lford Sidmouth, and agreed to be shot at Upon 
this politic speculation, the haad-biUs whidi in- 
structed the mob to break open the gunsmiths' , 
ri»ops were printed and circulated bj mder of 
Gofermnent, and young Watson is no <ioubt at 
this time concealed in the Secretary of State's 
Office. In sad and sober truth such absurdities 
ure gravely advanced ; and no absordtties are too 
gross to be believed by men who are thonmghly 
possessed with the spirit of Action. 

Is it then our opinion that tiiere was a plan for 
overthrowing the Government by force ? It might 
sufiice to rq>ly that those who ordered the flags, 
that those who circulated the hand-bills, that those 
who went to the meeting provided with arms, and 
those who beoke op&k the gunsmiths' shops in 
order to seize arms, as the hand-biils directed, 
acted as if they thought so, and as if there was. 
This we infer.. 

« Thftt amaj thiagt havUv fall nfaiwicg 

* To one consent, may work contrariouslj ; 

* As many arrows loosed several ways 
' Flj to one mark; 

* Aa many aeTaa] wsys iMit is one torn ; 

* As many £resk streams ma in one self sea; 

* As many lines close in the dial's centre ; ^ ; 
*■ So may a thousand actions once afoot ^s^ 

* Bad ia «ae purpoM.' N^^ . . 
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The drcumslaiieeB whidi render the multitude 
more dangerous and more apt instnuiieiits ix 
madmen and villains to work with than they ever 
weie in other ages, have been indicated heretofore 
on more than one occasiaai. We ave treading 
upon gunpowder ; and if we suffer the iasaae or 
the desperate to scatter firebrands, it will be but 
a miserable ccmsolation to know tiiat the exjdosioB 
by which we perish will bury them also in the 
ruin which they produce. It would be a perilous 
inference, that because the design of overthrowing 
the British Government would be to the last de* 
gree extravagant as well as widsed, therefore no 
such design can have been formed. Men who 
are under the influence either of political or reli- 
gious fanaticism are not to be deterred fh>m their 
purpose either by reason or remorse. What could 
be more absurd, and at the same lime more atro^ 
ctous, than the Gunpowder I^t? There were 
Papists in that day who spoke of it, some as of 
an accident, others as an extravagance of juvenile 
zeal, others as a ministerial plot,, .just as the 
anarchists reascm at present. But the history of 
that conspiracy is authenticated beyond all future 
controversy ; the mine was made ready, and the 
train was laid. We had then an able and vigilant 
administi^on, , • England has never produced 
greater statesmen ^an those who directed her 
eounsds at that time ; and yet when the intended 
victims were preserved it was by the providence 
of God, . .for the vigilance of man had been e^c* 
tusUy eluded ! 
__-ATe we then actually in danger of rebellion and 
OKrolution? What say the Bishopsgate statesmen 
^^ 2b2 
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to this question? They tell us that Englishmen 
are accustomed to disminand chastise obnoxious 
kings and counsellors : whether they conceive th^ 
Prince Regent and his counsellors to be in this 
predicament may be readily understood from the 
whole tenor of their resolutions ; and they claim, 
demand and insist upon such a reform as may 
seem good to the sages of Bishopsgate-ward who 
moved and voted them. What says Mr. Coates 
of Farringdon-without and the gin-shop? Mr. 
Coates informs us that corruption wUl not dare 
refuse^ or policy misunderstand the prayers and 
wishes of an united people. What say the states- 
men of Cripplegate-without? they declare that 
Parliamentary Reform is the only means to pre* 
vent anarchy and civil tear. A speaker at one 
of the Westminster meetings said, he trusted * that 

* under the guidance of Lord Cochrane, they would 

* not scruple, if the load of taxation was still con- 

* tinned, to imitate the example of Hampden, and 

* refuse to pay it :' and this speech, it is added, 
was received with loud applauses. It is not for a 
court of criticism to take cognizance of such lan- 
guage as this, nor for us to say to what penal 
statute the men who have uttered it have mad^ 
themselves amenable. Yet it was by mere acci- 
dent that the Lord Mayor, who presided at one of 
these meetings, did not sanction its language in 
person as well as by deputy: and he with the 
aldermen and commons of the City of London in 
Common Council assembled, asserted in. that ad- 
dress which called forth so"" well deserved and 
dignified a reproof from the Prince, that ne*.K5C?: 
but reform could allay the irritated feelings of tB^> 
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people ; . . ' the corrupt and inadequate state of tlie 

* representation' * being,' they said, ' the cause of 
' all these evils :' . .cdl, . .the war,, .the progress of 
manufactures abroad, • . the fluctuations of fashion 
at home,.. and the unkindly season which has 
been experienced every where,.. the state of the 
representation has occasioned them all ! 

Let us here transcribe an apposite tale to which 
we have before alluded ; it was related by Bishop 
Latimer in the last sermon which he preached be- 
fore Edward VI. An assertion as logical as that 
the state of the representation has been the cause 
of the late war and of the present embarrassments 
in trade, had been made against this father of the 
English Church. ' Here now,' said he, ' I re- 
' member an argument of Master More*s which 

* he briiigeth in a book that he made against 

* Bilney ; and here by the way I will tell you a 

* merry toy. Master More was once sent in com- 

* mission into Kent, to try out (if it might be) 
'what was the cause of Goodwin-sands, and the 

* shelfs that stopt up Sandwich-haven. Thither 

* Cometh Master More and calleth the country be- 

* fore him, such as were thought to be men of 

* experience, and men that could of likelihood best 

* certify him of that matter concerning the stop- 
*page of Sandwich-haven. Among others came 

* in afore him an old man with a white head, and 

* one that was thought to be little less than an 

* hundred years old. When Master More saw 
' this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
' him say his mind in this matter, for being so old 

* a man it was likely that he knew most of any 

* man in that presence and company. So Master 
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* Moie caJlecl this dd ag«d mtn unto him and 

* said, ^ Father, (said he,) tdl me if ye can, what 
' is the cause of this great arising of the sands 

* and shelves here ahcut this haven, the which 

* stop it up that no ships can arrive here? Ye aie 

* the eldest man that I can espy in ail this oom- 

* pany, so that if any man can tell any cause <^ it» 

* ye of likelihood can say most in it, or at least 

* wise more than any other man hoe assembled." 
^ '* Yea forsooth* good master, (quod this old 

* man,) for I am well high an hundred years old* 
*- and no man here in this company any tiling near 
*- unto mine age." ** Well then, (quod Master 

* More,) how say you in this matter? What 

* think ye to be the cause of these shelves and flats 

* that stop up Sandwkh-^iaven ?*' ^' Ffnrsootfa, 

* sir, (quoth he,) I am au old man. I think that 

* Tenterton steeple is the cause of Goodwin-sands. 

* FcNT I am an old man, sir, (quod he,) and I may 

* remember the building of Tenterton steeple, and 
*• I may remember wh^ there was no steeple at 

* all there. And before that Tenterton steeple 

* was in building, there was no manner of speak- 
*' ing of any ftats or sands that stopped the haveUy 

* and therefore I thmk that Tenterton steeple is 

* tiie cause of the destroying and decaying of 

* Sandwich haven'^' 

How oHen in private and in public tmnasctions 
may this anecdote be reeottected ! Just so the 
corrupt state of the British Parliament has occa- 
sioned the events of the last six and twenty years, 
and produced the distress in Spitalfields, Bir« 
min^iam, Staffordshire, and wherever else it 
'exists. Who does not see that when the French 
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abeyshed monaicfay and the cfaristiaii rcfligion, 
CEpelled their noblea^ po'secated tiieir priests, 
murdered tlieir king* sad queen* guiilotined more 
tiian 1S»000 of their countrymen, and invited the 
people of other countiies to follow their example, 
by piomisiBg to support them in the attempt*. » 
Who does not see that all this {proceeded from the 
corrupt slate of the British P^iament ! This alsa 
k the secret clue to Buonaparte's policy,.. the 
eau8e eausaOve of all his measures. If he went 
to war with Mr« Addington's administration and 
xefbsed peace fiom Mr. Fox's, it was in conse- 
quence of the state of representation in England. 
He detained the British travellers, he proscribed 
our manu^ti»res, he enslaved the Dutch, he 
oppressed the Germans, be plundered the Portu- 
gueze, he massacred tiie Spaniards, he aspired 
openly and avowedly at universal empire, he 
spread havoc and misery from Lisbon to Moscow, 
md from the Elbe to the Adriatic,, .because ' ii 
*' has been offered to be proved that the great body 
^ of the people of England are excluded from aU 
*' share in the election of members !' The mea 
who ascribe the war and all its consequences 
to the corrupt state of Parliament, should take 
Iheir text from Rousseau, and say as he did, 
when advancing an opinion not more absurd and 
destitute of truth, * let us begin by throwing all 

* the &cts aside, fcnr they do not at all eoncern the 

* question.' 

All the reaaoners, or rather the no-reasoners iix 
favour of parliamentary reform, proceed upon the 
belief of Mr. Dunning's or Mr. Buite's femcms 
motion, that the influence of the crown has in- 
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creased, is iacreasing, and ought to be diminished. 
Whether that position was true when the motion 
was made and carried, might with great justice 
be controverted. . That it had ceased to be so at 
the beginning of the French revolution in Mr. 
Burke's judgement, we know ; he himself having 
recorded his opinion in works which will endure 
as long as the language in which they are written; 
and the converse of that proposition is now dis- 
tinctly and decidedly to be maintained. The three 
possible forms of government, each of which, 
when existing simply, is liable to great abuses, 
and naturally tends towards them, have been in 
this country, and only in this country, blended in 
one harmonious system, alike conducive to the 
safety, welfare and happiness of all. That safety, 
welfare and happiness, depend upon the equi- 
poise of the three component powers, and are en- 
dangered when any one begins to preponderate. 
At present it is the influence of the .democracy 
which has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. Whatever additional influence the 
crown has obtained by the increased establish- 
ments which the circumstances of the age have 
rendered necessary, is but as a feather in the 
scale, compared to the weight which the popular, 
branch of the constitution has acquired by the 
publication of the parliamentary debates. 

But what is meant by Parliamentary Reform ? 
Whenever this question has been propounded 
among reformists at their meetings, it has ope- 
rated like the apple of discord : the confusion of, 
Babel has been renewed .. with this dificrence,. 
''^at the modern castle-builders are confounded in 
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their understandings and not in their speech. 
One is for triennial parliaments, another for an- 
nual ; and one, more simple than honest, pro*" 
poses to petition for triennial only as a step 
toward obtaining annual. One will have a qua- 
lification for voters, another demands universal 
suffrage. Mr. Orator Hunt proposes voting by 
ballot ; and one of the Penny Orators (whether it 
were Orator Tag, Orator Rag, or Orator Bobtail, 
matters not) says, that if Magna Charta were 
made the bulwark of a General Reform the 
country would be speedily relieved. He knows 
as much about Magna Clmrta as about bulwarks, 
and as much about the philosopher* s stone as 
about either. They talk of restoring the consti- 
tution ;.. what constitution? Every one must 
have seen a print of the mill for grinding, old 
women young ; these state-menders might as rea- 
sonably take poor old Major Cartwright to a mill, 
and expect to see him come out as green in years 
as he is in judgement, as think that any country, 
can go back to its former state. There are things 
which are not possible even by miracle. But if 
the impossible miracle were conceded, at what 
age would the restorers have their renovated con-, 
stitution ? Would they prefer that of the Norman 
kings, or of the Plantagenets with all its feudal 
grievances? Or the golden days of Elizabeth, 
when parliament trembled as the . magnanimous 
virago asserted her prerogative? Or would they 
have it as under James I. when the Commons 
' did on their hearts' knees agnize' his conde-^ 
scension in making his royal pleasure known ? . 
Or as under William the Deliverer, and his suc- 
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' Qneen Anne, with all the cofrnplion anci 
which arrested Maribcmnigh's victories, 
and betrayed Europe at Utrecht? Or woudd they 
accept it as it was even at the commencemeBt of 
the present reign, when the debates were pub- 
Bshed in a nmtihtted and iletftions form, confess- 
edly by si^erance ? The multitude b«ng ignorant 
are at all times easily deceived, and thmfbre sin 
tltfoogh simplicity. But tf any man who poa» 
scsses the slightest knowledge of Enghi^ history, 
asserts that the people of England, at any former 
time, possessed so much influence as during the 
present reign, and more especially during the last 
twenty years, he asserts what is grossly and pal- 
pably false, and what he himself must know to 
be sow 

The British constitutiett is not the creatare oi 
theory. It is not as a garment which we can de- 
liver over to the tailors to cut and sla^ at plea- 
sure, lengthen it or curtail, embroider it or strip 
off all the trimmings, and which we can at any 
moment cast aside for something in a newer 
fashion. It is the skin of the body politic in which 
is the form and the beauty and the life,. . or rather 
it is the life itself. Our constitution has arisen out 
of our habits and necessities ; it has grown with 
our growth, and been gradmlly mocMed by the 
changes through which society is always passing 
in its progress. Under it we are fiee as our own 
thoughts ; second to no people in anns» arts and 
enterfMize ; during prosperous times exceeding all 
in prosperity, and in this season of contingent^ 
partial and temporary distress suffering less than 
any others^ abounding in resources, abounding hat 
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diantyr in knowled^, m piety, and io virtue. 
The coBstitaiioa is our Ark of the Covenant; 
woe to the sacrilegioas hand that would profane 
k, and woe he to us if we sufier the pro£mation I 
Our only danger firises from the ahose of free* 
dom» and the supinenesa with which that abuse 
is tolerated by those whose first duty it is to see 
that no evil befall the commonwealth. Accuse* 
tikins are heaped upon them with as little sense as 
truths and with as little moderation and decency 
as either ; let them,, however, take heed lest pos- 
terity have bitter reason for ratifying^ the charge 
of imbecility,, .which it will have, if they do not 
take effectual means for silencing those dema- 
gogues who are exciting the people to rebellion* 
Insects, that only ' stink and sting,' may safely 
be despised; but when the termites are making, 
their regular approaches it is no time to sit idle ; 
they must be stopt by efficacious measures, or the 
&br]c which they attack will fall. 

But it has been offered to be proved at the bar 
c^ the House of Commons *■ that the great body 
*■ of the peo|^ are excluded from all sbeire in the 
^ election of members, and that the majority of that 

* House are returned by the proprietors of rotten 

* boroughs, the influence of the Treasury, and a 

* few powcarfiil families.' This has been said by 
all the re&rmers since Mr. Grey presented his 
memorable petition, and the Lord Mayor, with 
the Aldermen and commcms of lus party, have re- 
peated it in their addresses to the Prince Regent. 
Supposing that the assertion had been proved, 
inst^' of * oflfered to be proved,' does the Lord 
Mayor,. . or would the Lord Mayor's fool, if that 
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ancient oflScer were still a part of the city establish- 
ment, suppose that in a country like this it would 
be possible to deprive wealth and power of their 
influence, if it were desirable ? or desirable if it 
were possible? That the great landholders have 
great influence is certain ; that any practical evil 
arises from it is not so obvious. The great bo- 
rough-interests have been as oflen on the side, of 
opposition as with the government; Sir Francis 
Burdett even makes use of this notorious fact as 
an argument for reform, and talks of the strength 
which the crown would derive from diminishing 
the power of the aristocracy. But that influence 
has been greatly diminished in the natural course of 
things. A great division of landed property has 
been a necessary consequence from the increase 
of commercial wealth. Large estates produce 
much more when sold in portions than in the 
whole, and many have been divided in this way, 
owing to the high price which land bore during 
the war, more especially in the manufacturing and 
thickly peopled counties. Thus the number of 
TOters has increased, and the influence . of the 
great landholders has in an equal degree been 
lessened. In Norfolk, for instance, the voters 
have been nearly doubled ; in Yorkshire they have 
more than doubled; and in Lancashire the in- 
crease has been more than three-fold. This is 
mentioned not for the purpose of laying any stress 
upon it, but to shew that such a change is going 
on ; and that in more ways than one the wealth 
of the country lessens the power of the landed 
interest. It ought thus to do : and that, purchase 
of seats, which is complained of as the most scan- 
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dalous abuse in parliament, is one means whereby 
it efiects this desirable object. 

If the reformers will shew in any age of liistory, 
and in any part of the world, or in this country 
at any former time, a body of representatives 
better constituted than the British House of Comr 
mons,.. among whom more individual worth and 
integrity can be found, and more collective wisdom ; 
or who have more truly represented the. compli- 
cated and various interest^ of the community, and 
more thoroughly understood them, then indeed it 
may be yielded that an alteration would be ex- 
pedient, if such an alteration were likely to 
produce an amendment. But in a state of society 
so infinitely complicated as that wherein we exist, 
where so many difierent interests are to be repre- 
sented, and such various knowledge is required 
in the collected body, no system of representation 
could be more suitable than that which circum- 
stances have gradually and insensibly established* 
Of the revolutionist, secret or avowed, adventurer 
or fanatic, knave or dupe, (for there are of all kinds,) 
we shall say nothing here, but address ourselves to 
the well-meaning reformer, -who has no intention 
farther than what he openly professes. What 
alteration would he propose in our county elections 
• .to begin with these as being of most apparent 
importance. He would neither alter the basis 
nor the superstructure; the means nor the end. 
He would desire, perhaps, to improve the manner 
of election, to extend the qualihcation for voters 
in some respects, and limit it in others, . . things 
which might be desirable, if in reality they were 
not very unimportant. It might be well that 
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copyfaoM estetes, as is iveqiiently proposed, shoald 
confer the same right as freeholds; ^at the 
qualification should be raised ireai forty shillings 
to as many pounds, or at least to half as many; 
and that persons leasing fands to a certaoi 
amount, or assessed in direct taxes to a given 
sum, should be entitled to vote, ft mighk be 
vrell also if the notes frere taken in the respective 
parishes. Nothing is so easy as to propose slight 
alterations of this kind ; and in times of perfect 
tranquillity when they are not demanded with 
insults and menaces of civil war, it is exceedingly 
probable that such things may be laken into con* 
sideration among the numerous plans for pro- 
moting the public good, in which parliament, by 
means of its committees, is continually employed. 
They might be conceded for the sake of those who 
&ncy them of importance. The representatives 
would still be what they are and what tiiey ought 
to be, ..men of large landed property, whose 
fiunilies are as old in the country as the oaksup<m 
their estates, having hereditary claims to the 
confidence of their constituents ; . . in a word, true 
English gentlemen, well acquainted with local 
interests, liable to enror like other men, but above 
all suspicion of sinister motives; perfectly inde- 
pendent, and, unless they are stricken with fetuity* 
sincerely attached to the existing institutions of 
their country. Such are the men idiom tlw conn* 
ties * must always return upon any plan of repre- 
sentation ; . • unless the frantic sdieme of unirarsal 

• Yorlukirt and MiddleMx haT« $kbwn that tlM Mtlwr wu wr 
taken.— 1830. 
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wfftm^ ivdie adopted, which would ine¥itably 
and immediately lead to umviasai anarchy. 

As men of iamiiy and large estates are the 
natural re|»reaeatatives of the eountiea, so ave the 
great. towns» with equal * fitness, represented bj 
naen of etnioenoe in the conHnercial worid, or 
persons distinguished for ability in the senate, or 
ioT their services in the fleets and axmies of theit 
country ; the first class well known on the spot* 
and theie£Dife possessing that local influence 
which wealth and respec^ility properly confer ; 
the two latter standing upcm the high ground of 
honourable popularity. When county eleetioiiB 
ave contested, it is usually, as far as the great 
body of the freeholdeis are concerned, less a 
struggle between parties Uian between families, 
the colours of the candidates serve as sufficient 
distinction, and cause encnigh for as hearty an 
animosity while it lasts as that between Moor 
and Christian, or Fortngueze and Jew. Uii* 
bounded lic^ise is given to libds in which truth 
and decorum ate disregarded on both sides, and 
there is a plentiful expenditure of ale, ribands 
and small wit. But in those large towns, whese 
elections, strictly speaking, are popular, the fever 
is of a more malignant type, fiese the contest is 
between parties, and is frequently casrried on in a 
manner not unlike those private wars which are 
sometimes waged in London on successive Sun- 
days, between the county of Cork men and the 
county of Tipperary men, or other tribes of the 
same ration, till heads and shilldakf enough 
kave been iMToken on both sides to satisfy the 
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point of honour, or till peace is concluded under 
the mediation of the constables and the magis- 
trates. These elections are more passionate and 
infinitely more corrupt than those for the counties ; 
in proportion as influence has less power, direct 
bribery has more, nor is there an imaginable 
device by which it can be performed, nor an 
imaginable form of deceit and perjury which is 
not put in practice. In one of the largest cities of 
England, the man who marries a freeman's daugh- 
ter becomes free in right or his wife. Within our 
memory, when that city was contested, it was a 
common thing for one woman to marry half a 
dozen men during the election. The parties 
adjourned from the church to the church-yard, 
shook hands across a grave, and pronounced a 
summary form of divorce, by saying ' now death 
* do us part ;' away went the man to give his 
vote, and the woman remained in readiness to 
confer the same privilege in difierent parishes upon 
as many more husbands as the committee thought 
it prudent to provide ; receiving her fee for each. 
In that same city, before the act which limited 
the duration of elections, (a measure of real 
reform,) .we remember a contest which con- 
tinued for more than six weeks, and not a day 
past without bludgeon-work in the streets. But 
the ferocious spirit of a mob election has never 
been manifested so strongly in any other place as 
at Nottingham ; and it has been asserted that the 
present state of that city, so ruinous to itself, and 
so inexpressibly disgraceful to the country, is 
attributable, in no slight degree, to the manner 
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in which the excesses and outrages of party spirit 
have been tolerated, and even encouraged at 
such times. 

It is exceedingly proper that the mode of 
election should be purely popular in some places ; 
and that the populace and the ultra-liberty boys 
should return such representatives as Wilkes and 
Sir Francis Burdett, or even Paull, if they will 
degrade themselves so far : . . remembering what 
Liord Cochrane has been, we will speak of what 
he is in no other terms than those of undissembled 
compassion and regret. As for Mr. Orator* 
Hunt, there is no likelihood that any place should 
return such a representative, .unless Garratt were 
chartered to choose a member as well as a mayor. 
It is not undesirable, in ordinary times, that we 
sliould hear exaggerated notions of liberty from 
men of ready language and warm heads ; and in 
perilous seasons the gallery may always be cleared 
when harangues are made for the manifest pur- 
pose of circulating sedition through the country 
and inflaming discontent. But there is quite 
enough of this mixture in the House; and when- 
ever those populous places which send no members 
at present shall have the privilege extended to 
them, it is to be hoped that the qualification will 
be made as respectable, at least, as that of the free- 
hold was when it was originally fixed. 

Money and faction bear about an equal share 
Ui great popular elections : it is in the small open 
boroughs where bribery and corruption have full 
play ; where guineas during the golden age were 

* Here also the March of Intellect has outstript the writer's foresight, 
and Henry Hunt, Esq., is now M. P. for Freston ! 1831. 

2 c 
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aerred outof a pun^-bowl; and where the TOteK 
pay their apothecaries' hiU according to received 
custom afler an election, from the thirty pounds 
which are the price of a vole. The }aw has 
provided pains and penalties against such prae- 
tiees ; and why should government he reproached 
with a corruption * which exists wholly and ex-- 
cinsively among the people themselves? It is- a 
transaction between Mr. Goldw(»rthy the giver, 
and Mr. Freeman Bull the receiver ; of whom.- 
the former may be a staunch whig, and the lattor 
a staunch patriot and honest Englishman, though 
the one is ready to pay thirty pounds for a vote». 
and the other to sell it at that price ; and 
Mr. Goldworthy is just as likely to be found ia 
the list of the opposition, or of the reformers, a» 
of the ministerial members. There are indeed 
y^ few who sanction the silly question of Reform; 
but few as they are the number would be lessened* 
if those among them who have come into parlia- 
ment by means which that question attaxipts to 
stigmatize, were to abstain from voting upon it. 
Undoubtedly such practices are scandalous^ aa 
being legally and therefore morally wrong ; but 
it is folse that any evil to the legislature arisea 
from them. When Mr. Curwen brought in bia 
bill for more effectually preventing tkem» his maia 
argument was that the bill would introduce a 
larger proportion of the landed interest into the 
House: . . that it would be an advantage to exclada 
aU other influence from eleetioas, »e<q>i thai of 

* As far as any good can b» deriyed from conntsraeting' fals* and. 
pfcnieioosdoctxiues b^ exposing them, it could not be done better tkaa 
Hj oimaating Mx^ Wiadhaia's iombttl^ speech ueoft this sol^eet. 
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go^rnment, will not be admitted by tbe otbtr 
branches of the community. 

A landable and useful ambitian leads into par- 
liament the opulent merchant and manufacturer; 
the lawyer high in his profession ; the man who 
has returned with affluence from the East or West 
Indies, and is conversant with the customs, wantff» 
and interests of our conquests and colonies ; the 
military and naval officer, who in the course of 
their services have acquired a competent kno^w- 
ledge of affiiirs upon which the legislature must 
often be employed. It is for the advantage of 
the republic also that from a like ambition, men 
Bberally educated, but more richly endofwed with 
die gifts of nature than of fortune, should some- 
thnes prefer the service of the state to that of the 
army or navy, or of the three professions, a» a» 
honourable path to distinction. These persons 
possess no landed or local interests; they owe 
thehr seats therefore to some one into whose 
hands such interests through the changes of time 
andcircnmstances have devolved, and with whom 
^tiey coincide in political opinions. Agreeing 
Hius upon the general principle, it is not likely 
tliat any difference should arise upon a great 
question; if it should, the member vacates hi»' 
^eat ; and whether he who accepts a seat upon 
fins implied condition, be not as unshackled, as' 
independent, as conscientions, and as honourable^ 
a member, as the man who keeps away from the 
discnssioR of a question upon which his ow^ 
opinion differs from that of the populace whose 
&voiir he cowts, is a question which a child hoaj 
MMwer. Othere ihene are whe have made » 
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direct purchase of their seats ; and these may thus 
far be said to be the most independent men in the 
House, as the mob-representatives are undoubt- 
edly the least so. In one or other of these ways 
the House obtains some of its most useful, most 
distinguished, and most intelligent members. The 
end cannot be better than it is ; the means might 
be so ; and the most reasonable alteration which 
could be desired is, that the illegality should be 
done away ; the purchase of a certain number of 
aeats authorized and regulated, and die money ap- 
propriated to a fund for public works of local or 
general utility. 

The Ultra Whigs differ widely in the means of 
reform which they propose ; the object however 
in which they generally agree, is that of rendering 
all elections popular. The principle that the 
representative must obey the instructions of his 
constituents, which many of the reformers profess, 
would follow as a necessary consequence; and 
the moment that principle is established, ' chaos 
* is come again;', .anarchy begins, or more truly 
an ochlocracy, .. a mob -government, which is as 
much worse than anarchy, as the vilest ruffians 
of a civilized country are more wicked than rude 
savages. 

But supposing it were possible to avoid * the 
^ great and broad bottomless ocean-sea-full of 
< evils which popular reform would let in upon 
us, what is the good which it is expected to 
produce?, .what are the proposed advantages for 
which we are to hazard the blessings we possess ? 
First in the list the Common Council reckon the 
abolition of ' all useless places, pensions, and 
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* sinecures/ Supposing the whole abolished, to 
Mrhat might the public relief, or in other words, 
the diminution of taxes, amount ? . . not to a yearly 
tax of twopence-halfpenny a head upon the popu- 
lation ! So groundless and so senseless is the 
clamour which would take away from the sovereign 
the power of reward, and from the government 
that of paying the public services. And the con- 
sequence would be, that every person who was 
not born to a large estate, would be excluded from 
political life, and the government must fall exclu- 
sively into the hands of the rich. These things may 
sometimes be unworthily bestowed, and some of 
them may be unreasonably great,, .though be it 
remembered that those which are so (the teller- 
ships) expire with the lives of the present holders. 
But their existence is indispensable to the very 
firame of government. Those persons who tell 
the credulous and deluded people that taxes are 
levied for the good of administration, and who 
represent our statesmen as living and fattening 
upon the public spoil, must either be grossly 
ignorant, or wicked enough to employ arguments 
which they know to be false. The emoluments 
of office almost in every department of the state, 
and especially in all the highest, are notoriously 
inadequate to the expenditure which the situation 
requires. Mr. Pitt, who was no gambler, no 
prodigal, and too much a man of business to 
have expensive habits of any kind, died in debt) 
' and the nation discharged his debts, not less as 
a mark of respect, than as an act of justice* But 
Its it is impossible from the emoluments of office 
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1o make a provision for retiicment, no man of 
taients, who is not likewise a man of fortttoie, 
eould afibrd to accept of office, unless some rea- 
sonable chance (and ft is no more than a chanee) 
of permanent provision were held out; and this 
is done in the cheapest manner by the exisleaoe 
of sinecures. Mr. Perceval, for instance, cookl 
not have abandoned his profession to ti^e that 
part in political affairs which has secured for \am 
to high a place in the affections of his countrymen 
and in the history of his country, if a sinecnfe 
liad not been given him to indemnify him in case 
lie should be driven from office,, .an event which 
might so probably have occurred in the stru^le 
of parties. In this instance there was an imme- 
> diate possession ; but in general the prospect of 
succeeding to one when it may become vacant 
suffices; and in no other waycould men of talents 
be tempted so frugally into the service of the 
state. Whether it would be an improvement 
upon the government to have it administered only 
by the rich, is a question which needs no discus- 
sion. 

• A delusive paper currency ' is enumerated by 
the Lord Mayor and Common CouncU, in their 
unfortunate petition, as one cause of our * grie^ 
' ances.^ What! is the ghost of Bullion abroad? 
Buried as it was ' full fathom ffve ' beneath reams 
of forgotten disquisitions, colder and heavier than 
' any marble monument, what conjuror hath raised it 
^om the grave P Ttiis topic could only be expected 
-from the meta-politicians as they have aptly been 
called), who bewilder themselves with abstractions, 
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mnd stupify all who listen to them: but that it should 
be taken up by merchants of the first commercial city 
in the world, is indeed a portentous instance of the 
manner in which objects are distorted when seen 
through the medium of passion. No fitter person 
could be called upon to lay a ghost than the Rector 
of Lincoln College, who could talk Greek to it if 
necessary. He truly tell us, that the difficulty does 
not consist in there being too much,, but too IMe 
money ; that Uie sudden subtraction of so much 
paper-currency has been a direct and obviouB 
cause of the stagnation of industry ; and he re- 
commends an increase of the circulating medium 
to a great amount as the first measure necessary 
for meeting the exigency of the times. 

The main objects then which it is proposed to 
effect by Parliamentary Reform are these: the 
abolition either of all influence in elections (which 
is just as possible as it would be to abolish the 
«ast wind, and to annul the law of gravitation by 
act of parliament) ; or of all monied influence 
'{which would take away all counterpoise from 
.the landed interest in the legislature) ; the aboE- 
tion of pensions and sinecures, whereby every 
man who is not born to a large fortune would be 
excluded from state affairs, and the govemmeiit 
must necessarily become an oligarchy of the 
rich ; and a further subtraction of currency, . . too 
much having already been subtracted. . . As far 
as a Reform in Parliament could effect any of 
these objects, (supposing it were possible that it 
should stop here,) it would aggravate every ill 
which it pretends to cure; and instead of relieving^ 
4he distress of any one branch of the community 
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bring infinite distress upon all. How indeed is 
it possible that it could relieve them ? Can it 
increase the consumption of iron, and thereby set 
the foundries at work, and give activity to the 
collieries? Can it compel the continental nations 
to purchase more of our goods, and encourage 
English manufactures while their own are starv- 
ing? If experience has failed to teach our 
manufacturers and merchants the ruinous folly of 
making the supply exceed the demand, and glut- 
ting those markets where they have no competi- 
tors, would a Reform in Parliament make them 
wiser? Can it repair the ruin which has been 
extended over the whole continent by Buonaparte's 
frantic tyranny, and enable those customers who 
now are in want of necessaries themselves to 
purchase from us the superfluities wherein, in 
better days, they were accustomed to indulge? 
Can it regulate the seasons, and ensure the 
growth of corn ?. . when we know to our cost how 
utterly unable it is to regulate even its price ! 

But the petitioners tell us that a Reform in Par- 
liament will calm the apprehensions of the people, 
and allay their irritated feelings!. .Their appre- 
Jiensions ! Of what are they apprehensive ? Are 
their liberties threatened? Is Parliament, then, 
about to be suspended or disused, and ship-money 
levied by virtue of the prerogative? Do they 
apprehend that arbitrary power is to be established 
by * that base engine of our profligate statesmen, 
* the standing army,' and the bayonets of the 
Hanoverians? Or do they apprehend that there 
is a design to bring back popery, and that the 
beautiful works of art with which England ha3 
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recently been enricbed, not from the plunder, but 
\by the gratitude of Italy, may prove to be saints 
in disguise, to be installed each upon his altar as 
soon as the plot is perfect? Of this danger, at 
least, the Ultra-Whigs stand in no fear. . . Of 
what then are they apprehensive? This is a 
question for which the Caledonian Oracle has 
happily already uttered a response. That high 
and veracious authority affirms that there exists 
among us * a servile tribe ' composed of ' enemies 

* of liberty,' * cold-blooded sycophants of a court,* . 

* vulgar politicians,' * impostors,' and persons of 
/ extreme bad faith,' all of whom the said Oracle 
designates by the apt and convenient name of 
Quietists, because they assert that the British 
people are at this time living under a free govern-^ 
ment, and that their freedom is in no danger ; an 
opinion which, if it continues, to use the very 
oracular words, * bids fair to naturalize among 

* tbs even now ihe worst abuses of foreign despot* 

* isms.' . . Indeed ! We have heard of nothing so 
alarming since the conspiracy between Dr. Bell 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury was revealed 
•from the same infallible shrine. Yes, the Oracle 
tells us that it is our duty to keep alive * a jealousy 

* of royal encroachments :' and that * confidence * 
.in our rulers is as foolish as it is unworthy of 
a free people, * We may rest assured,' it says* 

* that a sovereign will be too apt to exchange his 
f duty for the very easiest and basest of employ-^ 
' ments,. . the sacrifice of all a nation's interests to 
^ his own.* It tells us that we have seen the Crown 
.* calling upon Parliament to support the expenses 
} of the war, and withdrawing from Parliamentary 
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^ control and from all ^/at^\^iion^thewhole prt^Sit 

* ^the victory* It says * this servile tribe (tke 
' Quietists) have contrived to borrow the authority 
^ of Mr. Buriie for their bad canse, and to persuade 

* the unthinking mass of mankind that they act 

* in concert with that great man in their warfiue 

* {the warfare of the Quietists) against the righte 

* of the people, and their mockery of the cha«»- 

* pions of the constitution. But it is fit to be 

* remarked how unfairly he is called in to their 
^ assistance.' If that great man could speak from 
the grave, with what a voice of thunder would he 
give the he to this impostor who tells us that 
<nir danger at this time is from the Crown, not 
from the spirit of revolution and anarchy; and 
that he, were he living, would throw his weight 
into the popular scale! ' jft home and abroad,' 
the Oracle tells us, * toe are in profound peace f 
and it adds, ' now then let us, instead of crouch 

* ing before domestic oppresnon^ bethink us in 
^ good earnest of repairing in that constitution 

* which oax triumphs have saved, the breachea 

* which the struggle itself has occasioned.' Who 
but must smile to find the Oracle, which PAi^pu 
pized during the contest, confessing now ttuift 
the country has been ' saved * by that triumph 
which its own cowardly counsels would have ren- 
dered impossible ! 

But are we in such perfect peace at home as fi 
thus gravely asserted?. . If so, with what reason 
is it, that one set of City Resolutioners * con- 

* template with the deepest dismay and agony the 

* too prot>able issue of such a state of things;*. • 
ihat others menace us with * anarchy and tbe 
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^ horrors of civil war, as the inevitable result if 

* Parliamentry Reform be further neglected ;'. « 
that tavern-orators and mob^orators tell us * a 

* crisis is at hand;', .and that the demagogues, in 
their weekly and daily diatribes, are stininlatin|^ 
the people to bring into practice what the Oracte 
at this precise time, with its usual felicity, calk 
tile sacred principle of Resistance ? A provincial 
paper is before us, in which ' every mechanic in 

* the country who has legs to carry him, is invited 

* to a genen^ meeting to embrace Uie glorious op- 
'* portunity of manfully asserting his rights in a. 

* peaceable and constitutional manner, and t» 

* hoist the flag of general distress.' And the 
petitioners of the Common Council assert that 
•* nothing but Parliamentary Reform will allay 

* the irritated feelings of the people.' By thepeo^ 
j9^, of course, the discontented faction is meant,. • 
the deceivers and the deceived, .according to thst 
figure of speech by which a part is put for the 
whole, ..a political synecdoche. Upon the pro- 
priety of concession to a faction in this temper, 
Burleigh has left us his opinion, when, in reference 
to the factions of his days, he asked Elizabeth 
whether she would ' suffer them to be strong to 
*: make them the better content, or discontent them 

* by making them weaker; for what the mixture 
*" of strength and discontent engenders,' says the 
veteran statesmen, * there needs no syllogism to 

* prove.' 

The Oracle would be satisfied with a simple 
change of situation between the Ins and the Outs. 
How much would satisfy the petitioners of all 
classes, the London citizens who prepare their 
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own gprieyances, and the poor deluded mechanics 
in the country who receive them ready-made in 
one of Major Cartwright's three hundred circu- 
lars, it would be difficult to say; nor can they 
themselves tell. And if all these parties were 
contented, (than which, the mind of man can 
imagine nothing more impossible,) there remain 
the Spencean Philanthropists, a set of men not 
to be confounded with any of whom we have 
hitherto spoken: men who know distinctly what 
they mean, and tell us honestly what they aim 
at,, .infinitely more respectable than the shallow 
orators who declaim about Reform, ' with many 
* words making nothing understood ; ' and far 
more dangerous, inasmuch as great and important 
truths, half understood and misapplied, are of 
all means of mischief the most formidable. It is 
fit that our readers should have their political con- 
fession of faith before them. 

Spekce*s Plan 
For Parochial Partnerships in the Land 

Is the only effectual Remedy for the 

Distresses and Oppressions of the People. 

The Landholders are not Proprietors in chief ; they are bat tbe 

Stewards of the Public; 

For the Land is the People's Farm. 

The Expenses of the Oovernment do not cause the misery that 

Surrounds us, but the enormous exactions of these 

* Unjust Stfwards.' 

Landed monopoly is indeed equally contrary to the benign 

Spirit of Christianity, and destructive of 

The Independence and Morality of Mankind. 

* The Profit of the Earth is for all;' 

Yet how deplorably destitute are the great Mass of the People! 

Kor is it possible for their situations to be radically amended, but 

By the establishment of a system 

Pounded on the immutable basis of Nature and Jostieew 
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Experience demonstrates its necessity ; and the Rights of Mankind 
Require it for their preservatioD. 

To obtain this important object, by extending the knowledge of the 
above system, the society of Spencean Philanthropists has been insti- 
tuted. Farther information of its principles may be obtained by ajt- 
tending any of its sectional meetings, where snbjects are discussed 
calculated to enlighten the hnman understanding; and where also 
the regulations of the Society may be procured, containing a com- 
plete developement of the Spencean system. Every individual ia 
admitted, free of expense, who will conduct himself with decorum. 

The Meeting^ of the Society begin at a quarter after eight in the 
evening, as under: 
First Section every Wednesday, at the Cock, Grafton-street, Soho. 
Second, Thnrsday, Mulberry Tree, Mulberry ct. Wilson-st. Moorfieldg. 
Third, Monday, Nag's Head, Carnaby-market. 
Fourth, Tuesday, No. 8, Lumber-street, Mint, Borough. 

In all the schemes which have been devised for 
a perfect society since men first began to speculate 
upon such subjects, the principle of a community 
of goods has in some degree entered ; and cer- 
tain approaches toward it, though under many 
modifications, have been made both in ancient 
and modern times, as in Crete and in Sparta, 
among the Peruvians, and by the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. Such a community prevailed among 
some of the primitive Christians, though no law 
of the Gospel enjoined it ; the Moravians in Ger* 
many approach very nearly to it at this time. 
The mendicant orders were established on the 
same principle and have thriven upon it, nihU 
habentes et omnin possidentes ; the Papal Chiu-ch, 
with its usual wisdom, (for that church assuredly 
possesses the wisdom of the serpent,) having pre- 
vented the principle from becoming dangerous 
by thus sanctioning, and taking it into its service. 
In America also it is acted upon by certain oh* 
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seme sects, fiytn^ inoHfensirely and iiMlustriouslj 
in small commnnities. A religious influence has 
prevailed in all these instances ; Lycurgus could 
not have succeeded without the assistance of 
Apollo» and Mango Capac was the son of the 
Sm, The doctrine becomes formidable when k 
18 presented as a political dogma, with no such 
feeling to soflen and sanctify it Joel Barlow, the 
American republican, who died when lackeying 
the heels of Buonaparte on his expedition into 
Russia, perceived that the fashionable doctrines 
qS liboty, of which he was so warm an advocate, 
tended this way, and most end there if they were 
pursued ; but he thought proper to adjourn sine 
die the time for carrying these ultimate principies 
into effect There is reason for supposing that- 
Rebespierre at the time of his overthrow had 
formed some extravagant project of this kind ; he 
spoke of * momentous secrets which a kind of 

* pusillanimous prudence had induced him to con- 

* ceal ;' and he promised to disclose in his will, if 
he should be cut off prematurely, the object to 
which what he called the triumph of liberty tended* 
If Babceuf may be bdieved, this object was an 
equalisation of property, an object which Babceuf * 
alktempted by the most atrocious means to brings 
i^out» but perished in the attempt. Happily it 
was made too late; sick of horrors and satiated 
with blood, the people were weary of revolutions, 
and France escaped a convulsion more dieadiid 
than any which it had experienced. 

* A briefaceoant of thb conspiracy, collected fron the official doen* 
BMBts, i» in the aerenth Tolame of the Quartsrly Review, p. 417— 4SiL 
UiBAaniMB part ia tte kiatoxy of tke Vmim* SMvlntiMk 
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Thi8« however, is not the theory of the Spencean 
phikLBthropisfca. These root-and-braDch reformera 
take their nune from a poor man, who, if he had not 
miiudiiiy lived in the days of the French Revolu^ 
tion, might have heen a very inoffensive memher 
of society, and rememhered only, if he had been 
mnembered at all, among those writers who have 
anuaed themselves by building constitutions in the. 
air, instead of casUe& ^ When I began to study^' 
saya he, ' I found every thing erected on certain 
^ unalteraUe principles. I f<Muid every art and 

* science a perfect whole. Nothing was in anarchy 

* hut language and politica. But both of these I 

* reduced to order: the one by a new alphabet,. 

* and the other by a new constitution.' The new • 
alphabet of this modest reformer we have not had 
the fortune to see; it seems^ however, that the 
ftrst edition either of his New Constitution, or hia 
Trial, was printed in what he calls his * Natural or 

* PhilosopfaaciA Orthography.' His political opinions 
w«re first fHropounded in the form of a Lecture, 
read before the Philosophical Sodety of Newcastle^ 
upon-Tyne in 1775, and printed immediately af- 
terwards ; frcMn which time, he says, ' he went 

* on continually pulrfishing them in one shape 
*^.m othor.' They are fully and harmlessly ex* 
plained in his ' Constitution of Spensonia, a. 

* country in Fairy Land; situated between Utopia 

* and Oceana.' * The Spensonian Commonwealth 

* is one and indivisible ;' and, ' the Sovereign People 
*^ ia the Untveraality of Spoisonian eitizena.' Di- 
wated ef such oonaenaical language, which waa. 
Iben in fitll vogue» and too much of whidi alili 
passes current, his scheme ia^ that tike aoil bdongs^ 
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to the state, and that individuals should rent their 
lands and tenements from their respective pa- 
rishes; the rent being the revenue, and the sur- 
plus, after all public expenses are defrayed, to be 
divided equally among all the parishioners ; every 
kind of property being permitted except in land. 
The larger estates are to be leased for one and 
twenty years, and at the expiration of that term 
re-let by public auction ; the smaller ones by the 
year: and larger ones subdivided as the increase 
of population may require. The legislative power 
is vested in an annual parliament, elected by uni- 
versal sufirage, women voting as well as men, for 
the purpose, it may be presumed, of preserving 
quietness at elections; the executive is in the 
hands of a council of twenty-four, half of which 
is to be renewed annually. Every fifth day is a 
tsabbath of rest, not of religion ; for thou^ this 
constitution is proclaimed in the presence of the 
Supreme Being, no provision is made for wor- 
shipping Him. All the Spensonians are soldiers ; 
and in the Spensonian Commonwealth, ' Nature 
^ and Justice know nothing of illegitimacy.' To 
the end of this Constitution an Epilogue is an- 
nexed, in decent verse, saying that the Qolden 
Age will no longer be accounted fabulous, now 
that mankind are about to enjoy 

• . All that prophets e*er of bliss foretold, 
' And all that poets ever feigned of old.' 

And these verses,, .to shew the strange humour 
of the man, and the vulgarity which adhered to 
him,, .are followed by a ' Chorus,' to the tane of 
^ Sally in our Alley:'-- 
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* Then let va all joi n heart and hand 

• Thro' coantry, town, and city, 

* Of every age and every sex, 

' Yonng men and maidens pretty ; 

* To haste this Golden Age's reign 

• On every hill and valley ; 

* Then Paradise shall greet oar eyes 

• Thro' every street and alley.* 

In any other age this might have gone quietly 
to the family vault. But the French Revolution 
made Spence suppose that the time for realising 
his speculations was arrived ; and the manner in 
which he proposed to do this brought him under 
the cognizance of the Attorney- General, . . how 
deservedly, a brief specimen of his philanthropical 
proposals will shew : — 

• We must destroy,' he says, ' all private pro- 

* perty in land. The Landholders' (observe, 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk !) ' are like a warlike 

* enemy quartered upon us for the purpose of 

* raising contributions, therefore any thing short 

* of a total destruction of the power of these 

* Samsons will not do ; and that must be accom- 

* plished, not by simple shaving,* . . (look to it, 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk !) ' not by simple shaving, 

* which leaves the roots of their strength to grow 

* again;, .no; we must scalp* them, or else they 

* This, 'as may be supposed, was a favourite passage with the 
author. He adds, in a note, that * the overbearing power of great men 

* by their revenues, and the power of .Samson by his hair, are strik- 

* ingly similar, and shew such men to be dangerous companions in 

* society, fill scalped of their hair, or revenues. For it is plain, that 

* if the Lords of the Philistines had scalped Samson, instead of only 

* shaving him, they might have saved both their lives and their tem- 

* pie.' The Philistines in France were of this opinion, and to make 
short work as weU as sure, they employed a machine which took off 
tieadandaU. 

2d 
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* will soon recover, and pafi btir Teniple of Li- 
' berty about our ears. Nothing less than a 
' complete extermination of the piesent system of 

* holding land will efver bring the world again to 

* a state worth living in. But how is this mighty 
' work to be done? I answer it must be done at 

* once. For the public mind being suitably pre- 

* pared by my little tracts, a few contigoous pa- 

* rishes have only to declare the land to be theirs, 

* and form a Convention of parochial deputies: 

* other adjacent parishes would immediately follow 

* the example ; and thus would a beautiful and 

* powerful New Republic mstantaneously arise in 
' full vigour. In fact, it is like the Almighty say- 

* ing. Let there be light, and it was so : . . So the 
' people have only to say, Let the land be ours, 

* and it will be so. For who, pray, are to hindei^ 
' the people of any nation from doing so, when, 
' they are inclined ? Are the landlords piore nu- 
' merous in proportion to the people than the 

* officers in our mutinous fleets were to their 

* crews ? Certainly not. Then landsmen hare 
' nothing to fear more than the seamen, and ht^ 

* deed much less ; for after such a mutiny ou 

* land, the masters of the people would nevei: 
•become their masters again.'. .Look to if, Mr. 
Coke of Norfoik, . . read, kam, marie, and inwaidly 
digest! 

For this pubKcaticm the Scalping Philanthropist 
was roost deservedly prosecuted; having be£w& 
lichly entitled himself to thiff distinctioii by a pe- 
riodical farrago called " Pig's Meat,* wherein the 
same doctrines were promulgated, and circulated. 
in the cheapest form among the lower clwaes ^ 
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tisadesniai and mechaiHGs. We fcmember to fa»ve 
heard that he excited eonpassion at his trial by 
his wretched appearsnoe, and the pitiable fana- 
tkiBiR wkh M^icb he was possessed : for the nan 
WIS honest; he was not one of those denmgo^iies 
wfai» make misduef their tiade because they fiod it 
agakiliil one; he asserted nothing' but what be* 
believed, and wonld hanre snfifered martyrdom for 
Ibb opinions. He called himself in bis defence,' 

* The nnfee'd adYoeate of the disinherited seed q€ 
*Adaro.' 

' This, gentlemen,' said he, * is the Rights of 
'Man! and upon this Rock of Nature have I' 
** built my Commonwealth, and the Gates of Hell 
^ riiall not prerail against it.' ^ I solemnly avow/ 
he continued, * that whaA I have written and pub- 

* lished has been done with as good a consciefloe, ' 
^ and as much philanthropy, as ever possessed the 
' heart of any prophet, apostk, or philosopher, 
^that ever existed. And, indeed, I could neithar 
^have lived or died in peaee, having such ira- 
' jportaiit truths in my bosoim unpublished.' 

This was 

a tovgfa fellow r one that seemed to stand 

Mttdi on a resolnte emtelemmBsa, aad liaA 
A spice of that aiio«ce9fiar7 tking 
Which the mpterioas cal] Philonophy. 

He stood atone, he said, unconnected with any 
ptfty, and consideKed as a kinatic, except by a 
thinfchig' few* Even the professed friends of 
liberty kept aloof hem him, and would rather, if 
they ccndd consistent,, join la the suppression 
&an the SMppori of hia epinions. He pleaded his 
omLcaiise, btang too poor lo relaln either attiiwn^ 

2d2 
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or counsel. And when he was brought up ta 
judgement, the simple statement which he gave of 
his treatment in Newgate ought to have produced 
some reform in the scandalous state of our prisons, 
* Perhaps, my lords,* said he, * I have enter* 
' tained too high an opinion of Human Nature^ 

* for I do not find mankind very grateful ch'ents. 

* I have very small encouragement indeed to rush 

* into a prison, on various accounts. For, in the 

* first place, the people without treat me with the 

* contempt due to a lunatic ; and the people with- 
' in treat me as bad, or worse, than the most 

* notorious felon among them. And what vfiih 

* redeeming and ransoming my toes from beings 
' pulled off with a string while in bed, and paying 

* heavy and manifold fees, there is no getting 

* through the various impositions.' But he excused 
the Keeper of Newgate, saying these things were 
unknown to him, because it was dangerous to com- 
plain ; * for nobody could conceive what dreadful 
' work went on among such ruffians, but those 

* who have had the misfortune to be locked up 
with them.' 

It is fortunate that this man was not a religious 
as well as a political enthusiast. He was poor 
and despised, but not despicable; for he was 
sincere, stoical, persevering, single-minded, and 
self-approved; with means less powerful, doctrines 
less alluring, in far less favourable times, and 
under circumstances equally or more discourage 
ing, Francis of Assissi and Ignatius Loyola, suc- 
ceeded in establishing those orders which have 
borne so great a part in the history, not only of 
the Romish Churchy but of the world. No doe^ 
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triiies could be more directly subversive of the 
peace and welfare of society, than those which 
he was disseminating in the way which was most 
"dangerous. The appropriate punishment (for 
they who can be blind to the danger, and who 
^assert that such doctrines should be suffered to 
circulate unrestrained, are fitter inhabitants for 
Anticyra than for England) would have been 
transportation; at once doing justice to the com- 
munity by preventing a repetition of the ofience, 
^nd dealing mercifully with the offender by re- 
moving him to a country where he would be in- 
offensive, if not useful. He was sentenced to a 
fine of twenty pounds, and one year's imprison- 
ment at Shrewsbury ; a sentence so lenient as to 
shew that Lord Kenyon very properly regarded 
I the individual with pity : the mildness of the sen- 

' tence is honourable to the judge, its inadequacy 

is not so to the laws. Having suffered it, be be- 
4^me an itinerant vender of books and * pam- 
phletS; chiefly his own works, which he carried 
about in a vehicle constructed for the purpose; 
and thus he supported himself, whilst all his 
leisure was devoted to the promotion of his plan, 
till his death, which happened about two years 
ago. Thus it appears that for more than twelve 
years afler the termination of his confinement, he 
1 was constantly employed in sowing the dragon*s 

( teeth ! The harvest is now beginning to appear; 

i Let us hear the evidence of the Monthly Ma- 

^zine upon this subject This Journal assertd, 



\ that the late rioters were ' actuated by their con- 

f • The second edition of his Trial was one of these pamphlets : »nd 

i .4i contained tb« whole of the work for which he was prosecuted t 
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* yiciionn in favour of a plan pablished by onb 

* Spenee, for the more equal occupation of bud ; 

* to introdtiee which pUm societies seem, 1» have 

* been forced throughout the metropolis/ it 
also claims for itself the merit of advancing^ tiie 
same principles as those of the Scalping P^huf- 

• thropist : for these are its words : — 

• Much curiosity being excited in regatd to tile 

* Spencean Plan of Public Economy, it -wUl te 
^ useful to state, that the details of the system 

* may be found in a small pamphlet called Chri*- 

* dan Policy, by Thomas Evans, Librarian to tllB 

* Society of Spencean Philanthropists, at No. 8, 

* Newcastle- street. Strand. Mr. Evans appeaiB 

* to have been most cruelly used by the Pitt ad- 

* ministration : and having been drilled into the 

* science of politics in the school of perseeutioii, 
^ his pamphlet is written with considerable energy. 

* We collect from it that the main object of the 

* Society is a more equal occupation (not pw- 

* prietorship) of land ; a principle which hais 
' oflen been urged in the pages of this Magazine. 

* Something must be radically wrong, if indusCrv 

* should suffer from want in a country in w^icn 

* there are but two and a half million of familieiB 

* to forty- two millions of acres of cultivated land, 

* afiording, under a wise policy, the produce 0f 

* seventeen acres to every family, or four times as 

* much as it could consume. Skilful labour in 
'any branch of useful industry ought therefore 

* to yield abundance, even though the proprietai^ 

* in land should remain exactly as it does ijt 

* present/ 

Thus far the Magazine of Sir Bichard PhillijfM^ 
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iijiight and Ex-Sh€riff, BuoMipairtist, Meii^)cr 
•f t£us Society for Abolishing War, Pythagorean, 
•nd Spencean Phiianthropist 

There is, however, another person to be ex^ 
Mnined in this case,. .Tiionias Evans, the librae 
nan, himself. And hem, the first thiiff^ which 
j^pears is, that Mr. Evans, instead of having beea 
drilled into the science of politics in the school of 
fimecotioa, as the Pythagorean Jovmial asserts; 
vas in reality sent to thai school in consequence 
•f being too forward as a volunteer in the sai4 
science; Mr. Evans telling us that he was arrested 
during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, as 
being at that tiane Secretary of the London Cor* 
neapendtng Society, and having given in his pre* 
sent pamphlet good reason for concluding that he 
was not arrested without good cause. Though 
Jkhis librarian has affixed the titie of Christian 
Policy to his book, he makes no other pretension 
io the character of Christian himself than as a 
-Bpenoean philanthropist, and informs us, that 

* this man, Christ, was a Roman slave, crucified 

* as a slave (the mode of executioii peculiar t6 
'*- Roman slaves) for preaching the seditious doc- 

* trine that God was the proprietor of the earth, 
^and not the Romans; that all men weie equid 
.* in his sight, and consequently ought not to fofe 
« slaves to another, nor to the Romans, for which 
^be was crucified by the Romans.' Mr. Evans 
Is equally well read in history and in the Gospell 
THus is quite enough of his religion ; let us look 
ju>w at his pc^itieal information. France, he saytf, 
ft the beginning of the Revolution, supplicated 
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peace upon bended knees, and would have con- 
formed to just and reasonable restraints:, .the 
authority for this important fact must be in the 
Spencean library, for it certainly exists no where 
else. England, however, went to war, and in the 
course of the war discovered that the export of 
grain was the most lucrative branch of trade. 
This produced the blockading system, and the 
orders in council ; and this monopoly having beea 
lost, all the means of greatness on which the em- 
pire depended are passed away as it were in a 
moment, never to return. Such has been the 
effect of the impolicy of putting down Napoleon 
to elevate Alexander. The connection of this 
reasoning is as clear as the facts themselves are 
original. . . 

' Napoleon was a mere pigmy to Alexander ; 

* his boasting served to talk about, but he could 
' have been managed and guarded against. . » 
' Alexander is a still steady man of business, lay- 

* ing firm hold of all he can get and relinquishing 
' nothing. . . We are at present under the influence 

* of the Vienna Congress of Kings. The annihi* 

* lation of the Irish parliament, and the establish* 
^ ment of a military government, have obliged 

* the Irish people to exist almost entirely upon. 

* potatoes (potatoes, of course, not having beetl 

* known in that country before the Union). Here, 

* in England, we are even worse, expiring, writh- 

* ing and agonizing at every pore under the tor» 

* turing domination of the Pagan fleshmongers of 

* the Continent. Courts, and kings, and lords, 

* and landlords, and priests, are all pagans : they 
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* adhere with pertinacity to Paganism at this 
*■ time; for you find in their dwellings the pictured, 
^ the statues, the busts of their Jupiters, Junos, 

* Apollos, Dianas, Venuses/ &c. &c. 

Such is the pamphlet which Sir Pythagoras 

recommends as being written with considerable 

energy; and such the science of politics into 

which Mr. Evans has been drilled. 

Let us proceed to its practical part— 

* Landlords, and landlords only, are the op- 

* pressors of the people.. . The time is come that 

* something must be done; then let that some* 

* thing be effectual ; remember that had the French 

* people established a partnership in the land, nd 
*■ imperial tyranny ever could have raised its head 

* in that country, nor could the present Pagan res- 

* toration have taken place. Now is the time to 
^ cancel Doomsday-book, and establish apartner- 
' ship in the land : there is no other means to 

* prevent the establishment of a military despot- 

* ism, or all the horrors of a bloody revolution. 
"* Great as this undertaking is, it can be easily 
-* effected* The easy proceiss is to declare that the 

* territory of these realms shall be the people's 
-• farm ; thus transferring all the lands, waters, 
■* mines, houses, and all feudal permanent pro- 

* perty to the people. " This will injure no one, 
^ and benefit all ; the alteration which is proposed 
-* being only that all persons possessed of houses or 

* lands shall in future pay rent for them instead of 

* receiving it. The government is to remain as it is ; 
' pensions to be allotted to the King, Princes and 

* Nobles, Clergy and House of Commons, and the 

* remaining balance of the whole rent-roll to be 
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* divided among the whole people, . .to every man 
.* woman* and child, being the pro6t of theii' 
,* Baiural estate, without tax, toll, or custom ; 
' which would be near four powids a-head an- 
' BuaUy !' 

The great barons, it is adnitted, may ob|eci 
lo this; but they must submit quietly: and ail 
ranks and conditions are called upon to form 
affiliated societies to bring into eiect this revolu- 
4fton of the Spencean or Scalping Philanthropists. 
There is, indeed, as Sir Pythagoras obs&ves, 
^OfmdenAle energy in these proposab. But let 
Aot this be despised and overlooked for its ex* 
Aravagance*. * No landlords, yo«fools,' is the open 
inotto which the Spenceaas write upon the wall and 
orculate upon stampt money ; and Sir Pythagoras 
4ell8 us that the Spa Fields Rioters were ' acinvted 
•by their convictions in favour of this plan.' 
' The reader will have observed, that king; 
•tods, and commons, are tolerated in the librae 
Joan's scheme, whereas, according to the origind 
system, ' the Spensonian HepuUic is one and 

* indivisible,' a trifling concession to eusiiBg 
pv^udices ; or, more probably, to eiisttng lawi^. 
,Tl]e Ultra- Whigs and Extrar Reformers (i^laim 
-4he Spenceans, ^ and with perfect sioeenty. These 
jevellers are not to be confounded wflth the factions 
crew who clamour they know not why« for they 
know not what, and huzza any blockh«Ki wttk a 
jhrasben huoe and a bell-metal voice, who will 

* The last edition of the Spencean hand-bill says, 
•»• Read! — * Christian Policy, the Salvation of the Empir^* 
Price Is. 6d.— Pobliafted by T. Erant, 8, Ncjrcastlwtreet, Strand, 
9mi mid hrwiL Bbotedlui. : ^ 
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•taHE DOBaenM to tbem by ihe houn Hie Spen* 
«eaiis are ha more respectable ihaa these, for 
they have a distinei and intelli^ble system ; they 
know what they aim at and honestly declare it. 
Ketther is the Agramn system so fool^h, or so 
•devoid of atUraetioB, tltai it may safely be des* 
^sed. It has foand a miserable advocate in the 
.quondam Secretary of the Corvespoadio g Socieiy ; 
-and yet even under such auspices the ievelkrs 
liaTe oi^anized thenmdves into regular sections. 
.they are increasing in numbefs* and they are 
iDealously spreading their opinions. But if the 
system were tak«Q up by some sizonger han4 
{whether an enthusiast shouki embrace it, or 
some profligate jonmaikt think it a pr<tfession to 
•thrive by,) compared to all other weapons of diar 
jeonient^ it would be found as Thor*s mallei to a 
child's « pop-gun. If the English Revoiutioa 
-were once commenced, it would go on to this 
pointy before it reached its inevitable terminatioB 
in an iron military tyranny. Let the Ultra- Wliigs 
make the breach, and the Spenceans will level the 
rwall: what the shavers begin the scalpers wiM 
'fimsh:. .but Samson is neither shorn nor blinded* 
And the Philistines have givai him ^ir warning. 

It would not be easy to make such of the 
'Spenceans as honesty beheve in the practicability 
und wisdom of their own system, perceive the 
•stfODg objections to vrhich it is liable ; for raeB. 
jare very difficultly convinced against their wiiL 
Its supposed benefits they clearly see, and there 
0eems so reason why they should not combine 
JKBiong themselves to carry their principle into 
^(fee^ aad enjoy all the. advantage that may he 
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derived from carrying on their respective call- 
ings in town and farming in the country, upon 
a joint stock, for the benefit of the society. Let 
them make the experiment: if their theory be 
-found to fail in practice, the evil is confined to 
themselves,. . if it succeed, they will have the ex- 
periment to appeal to, proselytes will not be 
vranting, and they will increase and multiply; 
They would form a harmless and perhaps a use- 
ful variety among our sects. But Liberty and 
Property are words which, in this free country, 
have hitherto gone together: and these persons 
must not attempt to subvert society for the sake 
of trying their theory upon the great scale. This 
would be as preposterous and as wicked as it 
would be to set the metropolis on fire, for the pur^ 
pose of rebuilding it with more regularity upon a 
new plan. If they are well meaning men they 
will attempt to demonstrate the utility of their 
schemes in a manner that will bring no injury to 
Others. But the cry of No Landlords! and the 
promulgation of opinions which threaten every 
man's property, will not be tolerated even in this 
season of portentous license, . . a license which can 
no longer be sufiered consistently with public 
safety. 

We have now examined the grounds upon 
which some weak men, some mistaken or insane 
ones, and other very wicked ones are endeavour* 
ing to excite rebellion. We have shewn that it 
was not in the power of the British Grovemment 
to avoid the war in the first instance, or at any 
time to conclude it. It was a war undertaken 
ot for ambition, not for the lust of conquest^ 
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not, as IS lyingly asserted, for the interests of a. 
particular family, but from a cause of justfear^ 
as Bacon describes it, * ihaijtisttts metus qui cadU 
' in constantem senatum in cautsd publicd : not 

* out of umbrages, light jealousies, apprehensions 
' afar off, but out of clear foresight of imminent 

* danger. And as long as reason is reason, a just 

* fear will be a just cause of a preventive war.* 
At the commencement it was popular beyond all 
former example, as being most unequivocally 
inevitable and just ; and that popularity continued 
till its triumphant close. It is then impudently 
false, as well as egregiously absurd, to charge 
that war as a crime upon the Grovernment, and 
arraign Government for the distress which is^ 
unavoidably felt upon withdrawing from circula* 
tion the war expenditure, and the other changes 
incident upon a transition from the state of war 
to the state of peace: that distress, too, resulting 
in great part from the fluctuation of fashions,, 
from the extent to which machinery has been 
carried abroad as well as at home, from the blind 
avidity of our manufe^turers and merchants, who. 
have overlooked this fact, and glutted the market 
when they had no competitors,. . from the state of 
the continent, impoverished by a grinding tyran- 
ny and laid waste by repeated campaigns,. . and> 
lastly, from the state of the seasons, which ia 
not more completely out of the control of Go- 
vernment than most of the other causes which 
have been indicated. 

We have shewn also that as the constitution of 
Parliament has not been the cause of the existing 
distress^ so no change in that constitution could 
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in the slighteflt pessasie degree alkisat* tin* 
distress, or otherwise benefit titt peofde. If erery 
ofioe, siRecsre, and pension, whick the boldeafc 
reformer has yet ^entared to prescnbe» wereabo-^ 
lished, tlie whole saving would not be leit as a' 
ibather in the scale: aiKi, as directly teodkig to 
exchide talents (rem the GoireniiBeBl, andoonfitte' 
places of great trust to the aristrociacy« soch mi ' 
abolition would be most injuneoia to the com* 
monwealth. They who seek to lessen the »-. 
flnence of the crown, keep out of sigbt Hbe 
iDcieased power which hss been given to public 
opinion by the piiA>lication of the pariiaiaenlary 
debates, snA the prodigious activity of the press. 
The first of tiiese cifcumstanoeB sAone has intvo- 
duced a gnealer ehange into our gorennnent than 
has ever been brought about by statute; and. 
on the whole, that diange is so beneficial as to be . 
worth more than the additional expense which it 
entails upon us during war. This moiMmCnus 
alteration grves, even in ordinary times, a pre- 
ponderance to the popular branch of oar eesi*> 
stitution: but in these times, when the Bsaiit. 
force of the press is brought to bear hbe a battery . 
against the Temple of our L»aw8 ; when Ibe head 
of the govermnent is systematically insulted 
for the purpose of bringing him into oont^npt 
and hatred ; when the established rdigion is. as* 
sailed with all the rancour of theological hatred 
by it^s old hereditary enemies, with aH the fierce- 
ness of triumphant zeal by the new amy mt. 
fanatics, and with ail the arts of insidioas infi- 
delity by the Zonule Philoeophsra of the age;^ 
when all our existing inatitaAioiiB aee openly awL 
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fiercely aosauHed, and mcdnoiics are breaiang 
tftocking'-iTames in some places, and mBseiMing. 
ift others to deHberate upon mending' the fmins 
ef the govemment,. . what wise nan, and what 
^od one but must pereeive that it is the power of 
the Democracy which has increased, is increasiBg'; 
and ought to be diminished ? 

Of all engines cff mischief whiefa were ever yH 
employed for the destruction of mankind, the 
fflresa is the most formidable, when pe^erted in 
ka uses, a^it was by the Revolutionists in France^ 
and is at tiiis time by the Revolutionists m 
England. Look at the language which is bdd 
by these men concerning Uie tate tn»sa(^ioaB,' 
and see if falsehood and sedition were ever mor^ 
aaidacioBS ! ' Perhaps,' says tlie Examiner, ' there 

* may be a plot somewhere.. . in some tap-room of 

* other ; like the plot of Despard, who was driveif 
*^ to frenzy by ill-treatment, and then conspiped 

* with a few bricklayers in a public-house, for 

* which he was sent to the gallows, instead of thtf 

* care of his friends !' ' We feel,' says this i»« 
cendiary, * ^ the bodily pains undergoing by 
^ Mr. Piatt, and think his assassin (unless he vol^ 

* mad with starvation) a scoundrel ; and some of 

* liie eormptiimists, who i^i luxury and cold blood 
^ can proi}oke snch excesses^ greater scmmdreh^* 
Seoundvei is not the most appropriate term ior aii 
9nsa8«n, whatever it may be for a man who 
cut in this manner attempt to palliate insurrec-' 
tion, treason, and murder. Mr. Cobbett g^i 
fertlKr than this: with an effrontery peculiar to 
hnnself, notorious as it is that the rioters werd 
kd iktm Spafields by the man vAto faarangiitd 
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them there, and that the tricolor flag which the 
followed was carried to Spafields to be hoiste< 
there for their banner,. . he says, * it is wel 

* known to every one in London, that the rioten 

* had no connection whatever with the meeting- ir, 

* Spafields/ And though the existence of St 
PauFs Church is not more certain than that an 
attempt was made to murder Mr. Piatt, whose 
recovery is at this moment doubtful, this con- 
Ticted libeller has the impudence to express a 
doubt of the fact, for the purpose of making his 
ignorant readers in the country disbelieve it. 

* The rioters,' he says, * consisting chiefly of starv- 

* ing sailors, though they had arms in their hands, 

* did no violence to any body, except in the un- 

* lawful seizure of the arms, and in the wounding 

* (if that really was so) of one man who attempted 

* to stop them, and who laid hold of one of them!' 
Another of this firebrand's twopenny papers is 
before us, in which he says that the ministers, the 
noblesse, and the clergy of France wilfully made 
the revolution, in order to prevent the people 
from being fairly represented in a national counciL 

* It was they who produced the confusion ; it was 
< they who caused the massacres and guillotin- 
^ ings ; it was they who destroyed the kingly 

* government ; it was they who brought the king 

* to the block !' And in the same spirit which dic- 
tated this foul and infamous falsehood, heasks^ 

* was there any thing too violent, any thing too 

* severe, to be inflicted on these men?' He says, 
that *• Robespierre, who was exceeded -in craelty 

* only by some of the Bourbons, was proved to 

* have been in league with the open enemies of 
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* France.' He asks * whether the American^ 

* gained their independence by quietly sitting by 
*■ the fire-side? Oh ! no. .these were all achieved 
' by action^ and amidst bustle and noise.' He 
says, ' the quiet fire-side gentry are the most cal- 

* lous and cruel, and therefore the most wicked 

* part of the nation.' Towards the close of this 
epistle he says, * I will venture my life that you 

* do not stand in need of one more word to warm 

* every drop of blood remaining in your bodies ;* 
* . and a few lines lower he tells the journeymen 
and labourers, to whom this inflammatory paper is 
addressed, that he has neither room nor desire to 
appeal to their passions upon this occasion ! With 
equal consistency this firebrand concludes a letter 
to the Birmingham printer whose house was 
attacked by the mob, by expressing ' a sincere 

* wish that no further violences may ever be com- 

* mitted on him ;' and prints in the title-page these 
words in large letters, that all who run may 
read: *A Letter addressed to Mr. Jabet of 
' Birmingham, shewing that he richly merits the 

* indignation of all the labouring people in the 

* kingdom, and of his' townsmen the people of 
' Birmingham inparticular.' 

No city in the kingdom is at this time expe- 
riencing such difficulty and distress as Birming- 
ham ; for this obvious reason, that no other place 
received so much direct employment from govern-' 
ment during the war. ' This great annual ex- 
penditure was suddenly withdrawn, and nearly 
a fifth part of the population are now receiving 
weekly relief; the masters being no longer able 
to employ the men, very many having been ruined . 

2£ 
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themselves. This is a deplorable state of tiuiig^, 
but it has not been occamned by any nuseonduct 
or iinpc^icy; it is the plain uDavoidable confie-* 
quence of events over which ao man or body of 
men eould have any control In such a case 
what is to be done ? Any man who is not either a 
madman or a villain, must see that there is but 
one course,.. to mitigate the evil by giving as 
much temp(N»ry relief as possible, till new means 
of subsistence can be provided^ by opening new 
channels of employment. To this accordingly 
the inhabitants have applied themselves with a 
zealous liberality of which no example is to be 
found in other countries, and which perhaps has 
never been equaUed in this. Every parish, every 
religioas congregation of whatever description^ 
has its Benevolent Society. There ave subscrip- 
tions for providing soup, for blankets, for dothing, 
for coats, for the relief of the sick, for women in 
diild-bed, for the wants of infancy. There are 
above an hundred guardians of the poor, who go 
through the town, which is divided into districts 
for their superintendenee, and see where relief is 
wanted, and what relief, and that it be properiy 
applied. It is scarcely too mudbi to afiinn, that 
beneficence was never more liberally, more gene- 
rally, or more strenuously employed, than it is at 
this time in Birmingham, where all who have 
anything to spare from their own necessities, axe 
doing whatever can be done by human and 
Christian charity for the relief of those who are in 
need. And it is to the journeymen and poor of 
this town at this time that Mr. Cobbett addresses 
himself, seeking to irritate and inflame them, by 
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the most seditious Ifoiguage, and tlie most calum*- 
nious falsdioods, and telling them that they are 
^ coaxed and threatened, with a bcuin of carrion 
* soup in one hand, and a halter in the other !' 

Why is it that this convicted incendiary, and 
others of the same stamp, are permitted week afler 
week to sow the seeds of rebellion, insulting the 
government, and defying the laws of the country? 
The press may comfakt the press in ordinary times 
and upon ordinary topics, a measure of finance, 
for instance, or the common course of politics, ot 
a point in theology. But in seasons of great 
agitation, or on those momentous subjects in 
which the peace and security of society, nay the 
▼ery existence of social order itself is involved^ it 
is absurd to suppose that the healing should come 
from the same weapon as the wound. They who 
vead political journals, read for the most part to 
have their opinions flattered and strengthened, not 
to correct or enlighten them ; and the class of 
men for whom these pot-house epistles are writ^ 
ten, read nothing else. The Monthly Magazine 
asserts that irom 40 to 50,000 of the two-penny 
Registers are sold every week, and the editor 
thinks it his duty to assist the sale by reoom* 
mending it to his * liberal and enlightened readers l* 
The statement may probably be greatly exagge- 
rated,, .this being an old artifice ;. .but if only a 
tenth of that number be circulated among the 
populace, for it is to the populace that this 
ftrocious journal is addressed, the extent of the 
mischief is not to be calculated. Its ignorant 
readers receive it with entire faith : it serves them 
for law and for gospel, for their Creed and their 
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Ten Commandments* They talk by it, and 
8wear by it ; they are ready to live by it ; and it 
will be well if some of these credulous and un-^ 
happy men are not deluded to die by it ; . . tliey 
l¥o\|ld%iot be the first victims of the incendiary 
press. We have laws to prevent the exposure of 
unwholesome meat in our markets, and the mix- 
ture of deleterious drugs in beer. We have laws 
»lso against poisoning the minds of the people, by 
exciting discontent and disaffection ;. -why are not 
these laws rendered effectual and enforced as well 
.as the former ? Had the insolence of the French 
journalists been checked at the commencement of 
the Revolution, those journalists would not have 
brought their king to the guillotine, and have 
perished themselves among the innumerable vic- 
tims of their folly, tlieir falsehood, their extrava- 
gance, and their guilt. Men of this description^ 
like other criminals, derive no lessons from expe- 
rience. But it. behoves the Government to do so,, 
and to curb sedition in time; lest it should be called 
upon to crush rebellion and to punish treason. The 
prayer in the Litany will not deliver them from 
these things, unless they use the means which 
God and man have entrusted to them for deliver- 
ing us and themselves. 

How often have we heard that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, from demagogue* 
who were labouring to deceive the people, and 
who despised the wretched instruments of whom 
they made use ! But it is the Devil whose name 
is Legion. Vox Populi, vox Dei/ When or 
where has it been so ? Was it in England during 
the riots in 1780 ? Has it been in France during 
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the last six-and-twenty years ? Or was it in Spaiu 
ivhen the people restored the Inquisition ; . . for it 
was the people who restored that accursed tribu* 
nal, spontaneously and tumultuously. .not the 
government, which only ratified what the people 
had done ; still less were they assisted by that 

• base engine of our corrupt statesmen, the stand- 

• ing army,' by which is meant the soldiers wha 
fought and conquered with Wellington, as some 
of the City Resolutioners have asserted with equal 
regard to truth, and to the honour of their country 1 
. .What will not these men traduce? Vox Populi^ 
Vox Dei ! Was it so in the wilderness when the 
people gathered themselves together unto Aaroa 
and said unto him. Up, make us Gods which 
shall go before us ? Was it so at Athens when 
Socrates and Phocion were sacrificed to the 
factious multitude? Or was it so at Jerusalem 
when they cried. Crucify Him! Crucify Him? 
The position is not more tenable than the Right 
Divine, not less mischievous, and not less absurd. 
God is in the populace as he is in the hurricane, 
and the volcano, and the earthquake I 

To the utmost of our power we have ever 
pleaded for those measures of true reform by 
which individuals are to be made wiser and 
better, and the prosperity of the state increased 
and established by the increase of an educated, 
industrious, moral, religious, and therefore a con- 
tented and happy population. Evils there are in 
this country, great and crying evils; and the 
greatest of all is the prevalence of that seditious 
spirit which is fed and fostered by the periodical 
press. It is the first duty of government to 
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check that spirit, whieh otherwise, whether it fail 
or siicceed in its ultimate design of effecting a 
revelation (for this is the design of the dema- 
gogues, cloke it as they may), will in&llibly bring 
aboat insurrection, if not rc^llion in the attempt. 
Two measures are, in our judgement, imperatiipely 
required;, .first, that Lord Grenrille's bill against 
seditious assemblies be revived ; secondly, that the 
punishment for seditious libel be made such a» 
shall prevent a repetition of the oiience,. . that 
punishment should be exile from the country 
which the offender has endeavoured to disturb. 
The guilty apprehend these measures, and already 
inveigh against what they deserve and dread ; the 
sound part of the people, they who desire to be 
oontinued in the peaceable possession of their pro- 
perty, and in the enjoyment of that constitution 
under which England has risen and flourished, 
require them from their rulers^ 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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